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APPROBATION. 


Paris, 3 Sept. 1729. 

I HAVE read, by order of the Lord-keeper, a 
manufcript entitled. The Ancient Hiftory of the 
Egyptians , Carthaginians, AJfyrians , Babylonians , 
Medes , Perfians , Macedonians , awd Greeks , &c. In 
this work appears the fame principles of religion, 
of probity, and the fame happy endeavours to im¬ 
prove the minds of youth, which are fo confpicuous 
in all the writings of this author. The prefent work 
is not confined merely to the inftruftion of young 
people, but may be of fervice to all perfons in gene¬ 
ral, who will now have an opportunity of reading, 
in their native tongue, a great number of curious 
events, which before were known to few except the 
learned. 

S ECO USSE , 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


'T'HE Proprietors of this edition of Rollin's An - 
■*" dent History beg leave to inform the public* 
that the original was publilhed by the author at dif¬ 
ferent times ; which rendered it neceflary for him 
to write a particular preface or introdu&ion to each 
publication: but the whole being now completed* 
the editors have combined all his detached intro- 
duftions into one, omitting only fuch pafl'agcs as 
were either fuperfluous or redundant, in a collc&ed 
view. 
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A LETTER, written by the Right Reverend Dr. 
Francis Atterbury, late Lord Bifhop of Ro- 
chefter, to Mr. Rollin, in Commendation of 
this Work. 



Reverende ai$ue Eruditiflims Vir, 

* 

UM, monente amico quodam, qui juxta asdes tuas ha¬ 
bitat, fcirem te Parifios revertiffe; flatui falutatum te 
ire, ut primum per valetudinem liceret. Id officii, ex pe¬ 
dum infirmitate aliquandiu dilatum, cum tandem me im- 
pleturum fperarem, fruftra fui; domi non eras, Reftat, 
ut quod coram exequi non potui, fcriptis faltem literis 
prasftem; tibique ob ea omnia, quibus a te au&us fum, 
beneficia, grates again, quas habeo certe, & Temper habi- 
turus fum, maximas* 

Reveramunera ilia librorum nuperis a te annis editorum 

egregiahac perhonorifica mihi vifa funt. Multi enim facio, 

et te, vir praeftantiflime, et tua omnia quaecunque in ifto li- 

terarum genere perpolita funt; in quo quidem Te eastern 

omnibus ejufmodi feriptoribus facile antecellere, atque e(Te 

eundem et dicendi et fentiendi magiftrum optimum, prorsus 

exiftimo: cumque in excolendis his ftudiis aliquantulum 

ipfe et operae et temporis pofuerim, libere tamen profiteor 

me, tua cum legam ac relegam, ea edofiiim effe a te, non 

folum quae nefeiebam prorsus, fed ctiam quae antea didi- 

cifle mihi vifus fum. Model! e itaque niinium do opere tuo 
* • • 

ientis, cum juventuti tantum inllituendai elaboratum id 
cfle contcndis. Ea certe feribis, quae a viris iftiufmodi 
remm baud imperitis, cum voluptateet Irudu legi poflunt.. 
\ etera quidem, et latis cognita revocas in memoriam; fed 
it a revocas, ut illultrcs, ut ornes; ut aliquid vetuflis ad- 
jioias quod novum (it, alienis quod omnino tuum: bonaf- 
qur piHuras bona in luce collocando ellicis, ut ctiam iis, a 
1 ui 1 ui:; hepiffime confpefclac funt, elegantiorcs tamen folito 


appareant, et placeant magis. 



[ vi ] 

Certe, dum Xenophontem faepius verfas, ab illo et ea 
quas a. te plurimis in locis narrantur, et ipfum ubique nar- 
randi modura Videris fraxifle, ftylique Xenophontei nito- 
rem ac venuftktb jfimplicitatem non imitari tantum, fed 
plane aflequi: ita-ut ft Gallice fciffet Xenophon, non aliis 
ilium, in eo argumento quod traftas, verbis ufurum, non alio 
prorsus more fcripturum judicem. 

Haec ego, haud aflentandi causa (quod vitium procul a me 
abelt) fed vere ex animi fententia dico- Cum enim pul- 
chris a te donis ditatus fim, quibus in eodem, aut in alio 
quopiam doftrinze genere referendis imparem me fentio, 
volui tamen propenfi erga te animi gratique teftimonium 
proferre, et te aliquo faltem munufculo, etfi perquam diffi- 
mili, remunerari. 

Perge, vir dofte admodum et venerande, de bonis literis, 
quae nunc negleftae paflim et fpretae jacent, bene mereri: 
perge juventutem Gallicam (quando illi folummodo te 
utilem elfe vis) optimis et praeceptis et exemplis informare. 

Quod ut facias, annis aetatis tuae elapfis multos adjiciat 
Deus! iifque decurrentibus fanum te praeftat atque inco¬ 
lumen. Hoc ex animo optat ac vovet 

Tui obfervantiflimus 

Franciscus Roffensis. 

Pranfurum te mecum poft fella dixit mihi amicus ille 
nofter qui tibi vicinus eft. Cum ftatueris tecum quo die 
adfuturus es, id illi fignificabis. Me certe annis malifque 
debilitatum, quandocunque veneris, domi invenies. 

6° Kali . Jan. 1731. 


A LETTER, 
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A LETTER, written by the Right Reverend Dr. 
Francis Atterbury, late Lord Bifhop of Ro- 
chefter, to Mr. Rollin, in Commendation of 
this Work. 

Reverend and mofl Learned Sir, 

W HEN I was informed by a friend, who lives neai 

you, that you were returned to Paris, I refolved 
to wait on you, as foon as my health would admit. After 
having been prevented by the gout for fome time, I was in 
hopes, at length of paying my refpefts to you at your houfe, 
and went thither, but found you not at home. It is incum¬ 
bent on me, therefore, to do that in writing, which I could 
riot in perfon, and to return you my acknowledgments for 
all the favours you have been pleafed to confer upon me, 
of which, I beg you will be allured that I fhall always re¬ 
tain the mod grateful fenfe. 

And, indeed, I efleem the books you have lately publifhed, 
as prefents of exceeding value, and filch as do me very 
great honour. For I have the higheft regard, molt excellent 
Sir, both for you, and for every thing that comes from fo 
mafterly a hand as yours, in the kind of learning you treat; 
in which I muff believe that you not only excel all other 
writers, but are, at the fame time, the bell inaftcr of fpeak- 
ing and thinking well; and I freely confefs that, though I 
had applied fome time and pains in cultivating tliefe Rudies, 
when I read your volumes over and over again, I was in- 
Rrufled in things by you, of which I was not only entirely 
ignorant, but loomed to myfclf to have learned before. 
You have, theretoie, too model! an opinion of your work, 
when you declare it compofed folcly for the indruHion ot 
youth. What you write may undoubtedly be read with 
plcafurc and improvement by perlbns not unacquainted in 
learning ol the fame kind. For wliilR you call to mind an¬ 
cient fatfs and things fullic ientlv known, you do it in fucii 

* 9 * 

a manner, that you illufliale, you embtdlilh them; Hill add¬ 
ing fomething new to the old, fomctliing entirely your own 
to the labours ot others: by placing good pictures in a good 
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<* 

♦ • 

♦ 

light, you make them appear with unufual elegance and 
more exalted beauties, even to thofe who have leen and 
ftudied them moll. 

• « 

In your frequent correfpondence with Xenophon, you 
have certainly extra&ed from him, both what you relate in 
many places, and every where his very manner of relating; 
you feem not only to have imitated but attained the fhining 
elegance and beautiful fimplicity of that author’s ftyle: fo 
that had Xenophon excelled in the French language, in my 
judgment, he would have ufed no other words, nor written 
in any other method, upon the fubjeft you treat, than you 
have done. 

I do not fay this out of flattery (which is far from being my 
vice) but from my.real fenfe and opinion. As you have en¬ 
riched me with your fine prefents, which I know how inca¬ 
pable I am of repaying either in the fame, or in any other 
kind of learning, I was willing to teflify my gratitude and 
affection for you, and at leaft to make you fome fmal 1, though 
exceedingly unequal, return. 

Go on, moll learned and venerable Sir, to deferve well 
of found literature, which now lies univerfally neglefted 
and defpifed. Go on, in forming the youth of France (fince 
you will have their utility to be your foie view) upon the 
belt precepts and examples. 

Which that you may effeft, may it pleafe God to add many 
years to your life, and during the courfe of them to preferve 
you in health and fafety. This is the carneft wilh and 
prayer of 

Your moll obedient fcrvant, 

Francis Roffen. 

P. S. Our friend, your neighbour, tells me, you intend 
to dine with me after the holidays. When you have fixed 
upon the day, be pleafed to let him know it. Whenever you 
come, you will be fure to find one, fo weak with age and 
ills as I am, at home. 

December 26, 1731. 
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PREFACE 



The Utility of Profane Hijlory , efpecially with regard to 

Religion . 

T HE fludy of profane Iiiitory would be unworthy of a 
ferious attention, and of a confiderable length ot time, 
it it were confined to the dry knowledge ot ancient tranf- 
atlions, and an unplcafing enquiry into the asras when each 
of them happened. It little concerns us to know, that there 
were once fuch men as Alexander, Casfar, Ariltides, or 
Cato, and that they lived in this or that period; that the 
empire of the AfTyrians made way for that ot the Babylo¬ 
nians, and the latter for the empire of the Medes and Per- 
fians, who were themfelves fubjefted by the Macedonians* 
as thefe were afterwards by the Romans. But it highly 
concerns us to know, by what methods thofe empires were 
founded; the fteps by which they rofe to the exalted pitch 
of grandeur we fo much admire; what it was that conftituted 
their true glory and felicity, and what were the caufes of 
their declenfion and fall. 

It is of no lefs importance to ftudy attentively the man¬ 
ners of different nations; their genius, laws, and culloms; 
and efpecially to acquaint ourfelves with the character and 
difpofition, the talents, virtues, and even vices of thofe men 
by whom they were governed; and v whofe good or bad qua¬ 
lities contributed to the grandeur or decay of the Jlates over 
which they prefided. 

Such are the great objetfs which ancient hiftory prefents; 
exhibiting to our view all the kingdoms and empires of the 
world; and, at the fame time all the great men who are any 
ways confpicuous; thereby in Articling us, by example ra¬ 
ther than precept, in the arts of empire and war, the princi¬ 
ples of government, the rules of p.-ncy, the maxims of 
civil fociety, and the conduit! of life that fuits all ages and 
conditions. 

Vol. I. B 
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Wc acquire at the fame time, another knowledge which 
cannot but excite the attention of all perfons who have a 
tafte and inclination for polite learning; I mean, the man¬ 
ner in which arts and fciences were invented, cultivated, 

* 

and improved; we there difcoverand trace, as it were with 
the eye, their origin and progrefs; and perceive with admir¬ 
ation, that the nearer we approach thofe countries which 
were once inhabited by the fons of Noah, in the greater 
perfe6fion we find the arts and fciences ; and that they feem 
to be either negleCied or forgot, in proportion to the remote- 
nefs of nations from them; fo that, when men attempted to 
revive thofe arts and fciences, they were obliged to go back 
to the fource from whence they originally flowed. 

I give only a tranfient view of thefe objefts, though fo 
very important, in this place, becaufe I have already treated 
them with fome extent elfewhere*. 

But another objeCl, of infinitely greater importance, 
cl lims our attention. For although profane hillory treats 
only of nations who had imbibed all the chimeras ot a fuper- 
ftitious worfhip ; and abandoned themfelves to all the irre¬ 
gularities of which human nature, after the tall of the firll 
man, became capable; it neverthclefs proclaims univerfally 
the greatnefs of the Almighty, his power, his ju'ftice, and 
above all, the admirable wifdom with which his providence 
governs the univerfe. 

If thet inherent conviftion of this lafl: truth raifed accord¬ 
ing to Cicero’s obfervation, the Romans above all other na¬ 
tions; we may in like manner, affirm, that nothing gives hif- 
tory a greater fuperiority to many other branches of litera¬ 
ture, than to fee in a manner imprinted, in almoft every page 
of it, the precious footfteps and fliining proofs of this great 
truth, viz. that God difpofes all events as fupreme lord and 
fovereign; that he alone determines the fate of kings and the 
duration of empires; and that he, lor reafons infcrutable to 

* Vol. III. and IV. of the Method of teaching and ftudying the Bellos 
Lettrcs, See • 

+ Piet ate ac religions, atquc kacma fapitntia qvoddtorum mmortaUum numine mnit 
Tty gubcmarifjuc perfpcxmus t tmnes gentes nationcjquc fuperavimus . Out. dc 
Aru(, refp. n. 19, 
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all but himfelf, transfers the government of kingdoms from 
one nation to another. 

We difcover this important truth in going back to the 
moll remote antiquity, and the origin of profane hiftory ; I 
mean, to the difperfion of the pofterity of Noah into the 
feveral countries of the earth where they fettled. Liberty, 
chance, views of intereft, a love for certain countries, and 
fuch like motives, were, in outward appearance, the only 
caufes of the different choice which men made in thefe vari¬ 
ous migrations. But the fcriptures inform us, that amidfl 
the trouble and confufion that followed the fudden change 
in the language of Noah’s defendants, God prefided invifi- 
bly over all their counfels and deliberations; that nothing 
was tranfafted but by the Almighty’s appointment; and that 
he only guided * and fettled all mankind agreeably to the 
diftates of his mercy and juftice. “ a The Lord fcattered them 
abroad from thence upon the face of the earth.” 

We mull therefore confider as an indifputable principle, 
and as the bafis and foundation to the ftudy of profane hif¬ 
tory, that the providence of the Almighty has, from all eter¬ 
nity, appointed the eflablifhment, duration, and deftru&ion 
of kingdoms and empires, as well in regard to the general 
plan of the whole univerfe, known only to God, who con- 
llitutes the order and wonderful harmony of its feveral parts; 
as particularly with refpeft to the people of Ifrael, and ftill 
more with regard to the Meffiah, and the eflablifhment of the 
church, which is his great work, the end and defign of all 

his other works, and ever prefent to his fight: c Notum c) 
Jeculo ejl Domino opus Juum . 

God has vouchlafed to difcover to us in holy feripture, a 
part of the relation of the feveral nations of the earth to his 
own people; and the little fo difeovered, diffufes great light 
over the hiftory of thofe nations, of whom we fhall have but 
a very imperfeft idea, unlefs we have recourfe to the infpir- 
ed writers. They alone difplay, aad bring to light, the fecret 
thoughts of princes, their incoherent projefls, their foolilh 

• Gen. xi. 8, 9. c A 61 s xv. 18. 

* The ancient* themfelves, according to Pindar (Olymp. Od . \11.J retained 
Same idea, that the difperfion of men was not the cfl'ett of chance, but that 
they had been fettled in different countries by the appointment of providence. 
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pride, their impious and cruel ambition: they reveal the 
true Caufes and hidden fprings of vi&ories and overthrows; 
of the grandeur and declenfion of nations; the rife and ruin 
of Hates ; and teach us what judgment the Almighty forms 
both of princes and empires, and confequcntly, what idea 
we ourfelv.es ought to entertain of them. 

As God appointed fome princes to be the inflruments of 
his vengeance, he made others the difpenlers of his good- 
nefs. He ordained Cyrus to be the deliverer of his people ; 
and, to enable him to fupport with dignity fo glorious a 
fun&ion, he endued him with all the qualities which confti- 
tute the greateft captains and princes; and caufed that ex¬ 
cellent education to be given him, which the heathens fo 
much admired, though they neither knew the author nor true 
caufe of it. 


We fee in profane hiftory the extent and fwiftnefs of his 
conquelis, the intrepidity of his courage, the wifdom of lus 
views and defigns; his greatnefs of foul, his noble generofity ; 
his truly paternal affettion for his fubjefts; and, in them, the 
grateful returns of love and tendernefs, which made them 
confider him rather as their proteftor and father, than their 
lord and fovereign. We find, I fay, all thefe particulars in 
profane hiftory; but we do not perceive the fecret principle 
of fo many exalted qualities nor the hidden fpring which let 
them in motion* 

But Ifaiah affords us this light, and delivers himfelf in 
words fuitable to the greatnefs and majelly of the God who 
infpired him. He * reprefents this all-powerful God of 
armies as leading Cyrus by the hand, inarching before him, 
conducing him from city to city, and from province to pro¬ 
vince ; “ lubduing nations before him, loofcning the loins 
of kings, breaking in pieces gates of brafs, cutting in funder 
the bars of iron,” throwing down the walls and bulwarks of 


* Thus faith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whofc right hand I have 
holdcn, to fubdue nations before him ; and I will loofc the loins of kings to 
open before him the two-leaved gates, and the gates (hall not be flitit. 

I will go before thee, and make the crooked places flraight; I will break 
in pieces the gates of brafs, and cut in funder the bars of iron. 

And I will give thee the treafures of darknefs, and hidden riches of fecret 
places, that thou mayeft know that I the Lord, which call thcc by thy name, 
'am the God of I fuel •— ffa, xlv, 1—3. , 
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cities, and putting him in pofleflion “ of the treafureS of 
darknefs, and the hidden riches of fecret places.” 

The prophet alfo tells us the caufe and motive of all 
thefe wonderful events. It was in order to punifh Babylon, 
and to deliver Judah, that the Almighty condufts Cyrus, 
ftep by ftep, and gives fuccefs to all his enterprifes. “ r I 
have raifed him up in righteoufnefs, and I will direft all his 
ways.—For Jacob my fervant’s fake, and Ifrael mine cleft.” 
But this prince is fo blind and ungrateiul, that he does not 
know his mailer, nor remember his beneiaftor. “ s I have 
furnamed thee, though thou haft not known me,—I girded 
thee, though thou haft not known me.” 

Men feldom form to them lei ves a right judgment of true 
glory, and the duties elfential to regal power. The fcrip- 
ture only gives us a full idea of them, and this it does in a 
wonderful manner, 1 under the image of a very large and 
ftrong tree, whofe top roaches to heaven, and w r hofe branches 
extend to the extremities of the earth. As its foliage is 
very abundant, and it is bowed dow T n with fruit, it conlii- 
tutes the ornament and felicity of the plains around it. It 
fupplies a grateful lhadc, and a fecure retreat to beafts of 
every kind : animals, both wild and tame, are fafely lodged 
under its hofpitable branches; the birds of heaven dwell in 
the boughs of it, and it fupplies food to all living creatures. 

Can there be a more juft or more inflruftive idea of the 
kingly office, whofe true grandeur and folid glory does not 
confift in that fplendour, pomp, and magnificence which 
furround it; nor in that reverence and exterior homage 
which are paid to it by fubjefts ; but in the real fervices 
and folid advantages it procures to nations, wrhofe fupport, 
defence, fecurky, and afylum it forms (both from its na~ 


lure and inftitution) at the fame time that it is the fruitful 
fource of tcrreflrial blcfiings of every kind ; cfpecially with 
regard to the poor and weak, who ought to find, beneath the 
(hade and protection of royalty, a fweet peace and tranquilli¬ 
ty not to be interrupted or dillurbed; whilfl the monarch 
hiinfelf facrifices his cafe, and experiences alone thoje 
ftonns and tcmpclls from which he {hellers all others ? 




i I fa. xlv. 13, 14. 
• Chap, xlv. 4, 3, 


r I fa. xlv. 13, 4, 

1 JD.m, iv, 7, y. 
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Mcthinks the reality of this noble image, and the exe¬ 
cution of this great plan (religion only excepted) appears 
in the government of Cyrus, of which Xenephon has given 
us a pifture, in his beautifuL preface to the hiftory of that 
prince. He has there fpecified a great number of nations, 
which, though far diftant one from another, and differing 
widely in their manners, cuftoms, arid language, were 
however all united, by the fame fentiments of efteem, reve¬ 
rence, and love for a prince, whofe government they v/ifhed, 
it poffible, to have continued for ever, fo much happinefs 
and tranquillity did they enjoy under it*. 

To this amiable and falutary government, let us oppofe 
the idea which the facred writings give us of thofe mo- 
narchs and conquerors fo much boafted by antiquity, who, 
inftead of making the Jiappincfs of mankind the foie objeft 
of their care, were prompted by no other motives than thofe 
| of intereft and ambition. u The holy fpirit reprefents them 
under the fymbols of monfters generated from the agitation 
of the fea, from the tumult, confufion and dafhing of the 
waves one again 11 the other; and under the image of cruel 
wild beafls, which fpread terror and defolation univerfal- 
ly, and are for ever gorging tliemfelves with blood and 
{laughter. How ftrong and expreflive is this colouring! 

Neverthelefs, it is often from fucli deftru&ive models, 
that the rules and maxims of the education generally be¬ 
llowed on the children of the great are borrowed ; and it is 
thefe ravagers ot nations, thefe fcourgers ol mankind, they 
propofe to make them refemblc. By infpiring them with 
the fentiments of a boundhTs ambition, and the love of falfc 
glory, they become (to borrow an expreffion from feripture) 
** * young lions; they learn to catch the prey, and devour 
men—to lay wafte cities, to turn lands and their fatnefs into 
defolation by the noife of their roaring.” And when this 
young lion is grown up, God tells us, that the noife of 
his exploits, and the renown of his victories, are nothing 
but a frightful roaring, which fills all places with terror 
and defolation. 


•» 


u Dan. viu 

* 1'iuQvfxmv r®o^y;*iv 


* F/ek. xix. 3, 7. 

lei ai/r-y U'V f «*• 
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The examples I have hitherto mentioned, and which ar« 
extrafted from the hiftory of the Egyptians, Aflyrians, Ba- 
byionians, and Perfians, prove fufficiently the fupreme 
power exercifed by God over all empires; and the relation 
he thought fit to eftablifh between the reft of the nations of 
the earth, and his own peculiar people. The fame truth 
appears as confpicuoufly under the kings of Syria and 
Egypt, fucceffors of Alexander the Great : between whofe 
hiftory, and that of the Jews under the Maccabees, every 
body knows the clofe connexion. 

To thefe incidents I cannot forbear adding another, 
which, though univerfally known, is not therefore the lefs 
remarkable; I mean the taking of Jerufalem by Titus. 
t When he had entered that city, and viewed all the fortifi¬ 
cations of it, this prince, though a heathen, owned the all- 
powerful arm of the God of Ifrael, and, in a rapture of ad¬ 
miration cried out, It is manifeft that the Almighty has 
fought for us, and has driven the Jews from thofe towers, 
fince neither the utmoft human force, nor that of all the 
engines in the world, could have effefted it. 51 

Befides the vifible and fenfible connexion of facred and 
profane hiftory, there is another more facred and more dif- 
tinft relation with refpeft to the Mefliah, for whofe coming 
the Almighty, whofe work was ever prefent to his fight, 
prepared mankind from far, even by the ftate of ignorance 
and diffolutencfs in which he fuffered them to be immerfed 
during four thoufand years. It was to fhow the neceflity 
there was of our having a mediator, that God permitted 
the nations to walk after their own ways ; and that neither 
the light of reafon, nor the diftates of philofophv, could dif- 
pel thttir clouds ol error, or reform their depraved inclina¬ 
tions. 

When we take a view of the grandeur of empires, the 
majefty of princes, the glorious aft ions of great men, the 
civil order of focieties, and the harmony of the different 
members of which they are compofed, the wifdom of Icgifla. 
tors and the learning of philofophers, the earth feems to ex¬ 
hibit nothing to the eye of man but what is great and rcfplen- 


7 Jofcph. 1 . iii. c. 46. 





dent; neverthelefs, in the eye of God, It was equally barren 
and uncultivated, as at the firft inftant of the creation by 
the Almighty fiat. “ z The earth was without form and 
void.” This is faying but little: it was wholly polluted 
and impure (the reader will obferve that I fpeak here of the 
heathens) and appeared, to God, only as the haunt and retreat 
of ungrateful and perfidious men, as it did at the time of 
the flood. a The earth was corrupt before God, and was 
filled with iniquity. 

Neverthelefs the fovereign arbiter of the univerfe, who, 
purfuant to the difhites o) his wifdom, difpenfes both light 
and darknefs, and knows how to check the impetuous tor¬ 
rent of human paffions, would not permit mankind, though 
abandoned to the utmofl corruptions, to degenerate into ab- 

lolute barbarity, and brutalize thcmfelves in a manner, by 

✓ ^ 

the extinction of the fir 11 principles of the law of nature, 
as is feen in feveral favage nations. Such an obftacle would 
have retarded too much the, rapid courfc promifed by him to 
the firft preachers of the dofclrine of his fon. 

He darted from far, into the minds of men, the rays of 
feveral great truths, to difpofe them for the reception of 
others of a more im]>ortaut nature. He prepared them for 
the inflruftions of the gofpel, hythofe of philofophers; and 
it was with this view that God permitted the heathen pro-’ 
fcfibrs to examine, in their fchools, feveral queftions, and 
eftablifh feveral principles, wliicli are nearly allied to reli¬ 
gion ; and to engage the attention of mankind, by the fpirit 
and beauty of their deputations. It is well known, that the 
philofophers inculcate in every part of their writings, the 
exiflence of a God, the neceflity of a Providence that pro- 
fides in the government of the world, the immortality of 
the foul, the ultimate end of man, the reward of the good 
and puniflnnent of the wicked, the nature of thole du¬ 
ties which conftitute the band of focicty, the character of 


the virtues that are the bafis of morality, as prudence, juf- 
iice, fortitude, temperance, and Inch like truths, which, 
though incapable of guiding men to righteoufnefs, yet they 
were of wle to fcatter certain clouds, and to difpel certain 
obfeurities. 


* Gen. i. 


* Chap, vi, u. 
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It is by an effeCt of the fame providence, which prepared, 
from far, the ways ot the gofpel, that, when the Mefliah re¬ 
vealed him felt in the flefh, God had united together a great 
number of nations, by the Greek and Latin tongues; and 
had fubjefted to one monarch, trom the ocean to the Eu¬ 
phrates, all the people not united by language, in order to 
give a more free courfe to the preaching ot the apoftles. 
When profane hiftory is ftudied with judgment and matu¬ 
rity, it mail lead us to thefe reflections, and point out to us 
the manner in which the Almighty makes the empires of 
the earth fubfervient to the reign ot his foil. 

It ought likewifc to teach us the value of all that glit¬ 
ters molt in the eye of the world, and is molt capable of 
dazzling it. Valour, fortitude, {kill in government, pro¬ 
found policy, merit in magiflracy, capacity for the molt 
abflrufe fciences, beauty ot genius, univerfal tafte, and per¬ 
fection in all arts: thefe are the objefls which profane 
hiftory exhibits to us, which excite our admiration, and 
often our envy. But at the fame time this very hiftory 
ought to remind us, that the Almighty, ever fince the cre¬ 
ation, has indulged to his enemies all thofe fhining qualities 
which the world eflecms, and on which it frequently be- 
Rows the highefl eulogiums ; and, on the contrary, that he 
often retufes them to his molt faithful fervants, whom he 
endues with talents of an infinitely fuperior nature, though 
men neither know their value, nor are defirous of them, 
44 b Happy is that people that is iirluch a cafe: yea, happy 
is that people, whole God is the Lord.’ 7 

I (hall conclude this fir ft part of my preface with a reflec¬ 
tion which refults naturally from what has been fait!. Since 
it is certain, that all thefe great men, who are fo much boaft- 
cd of in profane hiftory, were lo unhappy as not to know 
the true God, and to difpleafe him ; we Ihould therefore he 
particularly careful not to extol them too much. *St. An- 
ftin, in his RetraClions, repents his having lavifhed fo many 


Pfal. cxliv. i 

. * Laus ipfdj qua PJntioncm ve! Platoninu fru ticaJcinicos plrihf'p/ioi t ant uni c\tuh t 
quantum i/npios homines non opoituinon unmaito mi hi djpHcuit; prefer tim quorum 

contra err ones magno* drjaidcnda tf '-'hrijivu dot Irina . RctradU 2* i- c • t . 
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encomiums on Plato, and the followers of his philofophy; 
becaufe thefe, fays he, were impious men, whofe doftrine, 
in many points, was contrary to that of Jefus Chrift. 

However, we are not to imagine, that St. Auftin fuppofes 
it to be unlawful for us to admire and perufe whatever is 
either beautiful in the aftions, or true in the maxims of the 
heathens. He* only advifes us to correft all fuch things as 
are faulty, and to approve whatever is conformable to the 
right and the juft in them. He applauds the Romans on 
many occafions, and particularly in his books c De civitate 
Dei , which is one of the laft and fineft of his works. He 
there fhows that the Almighty raifed them to be viftorious 
over nations, and fovereigns of a great part of the earth, be¬ 
caufe of the gentlenefs and equity of their government (al¬ 
luding to the happy ages of the commonwealth:) thus be- 
flowing on virtues, that were merely human, rewards of the 
fame kind with which that people, though very judicious in 
other refpefts, were fo happy to content themfelves. St. 
Auftin therefore does not condemn the encomiums which 
are beftowed on the heathens, but only the excefs of them. 

Students ought to take care, and efpecially we, who by the 
duties of our profeffion are obliged to be perpetually con- 
verfant with heathen authors, not to enter too far into the 
fpirit of them; not to imbibe unperceived their fentiments, 
by lavifhing too great applaufes on their heroes; nor to give 
into excefles which the heathens indeed did not Confideras 
fuch, becaufe they were not acquainted with virtues of a 
purer kind. Some perfons, whofe friendfhip I efteem as 
I ought, and for whofe learning and judgment I have the 
highcft regard, have found this defeft in fome part of my 
work, on the Method oj teaching andJludying the Belles Let - 
ires, &c. and are of opinion that I have gone too great 
lengths in the encomiums I bellow on the illuftrious men of 
antiquity. I indeed own, that the expre(Hons on thofe occa¬ 
fions are fometimes too ftrong and too unguarded : however, 
1 imagined that I had fupplied a proper correftivc to this 


c Lib, v. cap. 19, 21, &c. 

* Id in quoque corrigendum, quod pravuin cjl; quod autm rcUum eft afprofondum, 
Dc Bapt. cow, Donat. 1 . vii, c. *6. 
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by the hints with which I have interfpcrfed thofe four 
volumes; and therefore, that it would be only lofing time to 
repeat them; not to mention my having laid down, in differ¬ 
ent places, the principles which the fathers of the church 
eftabliffi on this head, in declaring with St. Auftin, that 
without true piety, that is, without a fincere worfhip of 
God there can be no true virtue; and that no virtue can be 
fuch, whofe objefl: is worldly glory; a truth fays this father, 
acknowledged univerfally by thofe who are infpired with 
real and folid piety. d lllud conflat inter omnes veraciter 
pios , neminem Jine vera pictate , id ejl Dei vtro cu(tu y veram 
pojfe habere virintern \ ncc earn veram (j[e> quando gloria*fer - 
vet hitman a. 

When I obferved that Per feus had not refolution enough 
to kill himfelf, I did not thereby pretend to juftify the 
praflice of the heathens, who looked upon fuicide as law¬ 
ful; but (imply to relate an incident, and the judgment 
which Paulus vEmilius palfed on it. Had I barely hinted 
a word or two againft that cuflom, it would have obviated 
all miftake, and left no room for cenfure. 

The oftracifin, employed at Athens againft perfons of the 
greateft merit; theft connived at, as one would imagine, by 
Lycurgus in Sparta; an equality with regard to poffeffions 
eftablifhed in the fame city, by the authority of the (late, 
and things of a like nature, may admit of fome difficulty. 
However I (hall have a more immediate attention to thefe* 
particulars, when the courfe of the hiftory brings me to 
them; and (hall be proud of receiving fuch lights as the 
learned and unprejudiced may pleafe to communicate. 

In a work like that I now oiler the public, intended 
more immediately for the inftni£tion of youth, ic were 
heartily to be wifhed, there might not be one {ingle thought 
cr expreffion that could contribute to inculcate falle or 
dangerous principles. When I firft fet about writing the 
prefent hiftory, I propofed this for my maxim, the im¬ 
portance of which 1 perfectly conceive, but am far from 

*Dt Civitate Dci y Lib. in. c. jg. 

* This Mr, Roll in has done admirably in the fevcral volumes of his Am i- 
«nt Hiftory. 
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imagining that I have always obferved it, though it was my 
intention to do fo; and therefore on this, as on many other 
occafions, I (hall {land in need of the reader’s indulgence. 

As I write principally for the inflruflion of youth, and 
for perfons who do not intend to make very deep refearches 
into ancient hiflory, I fhail not crowd this work with a fort 
of erudition, that otherwife might have been introduced na¬ 
turally into it, but does not fuit my purpofe. My defign is, 
in giving a continued feries of ancient hiflory, to extract 
from the Greek and Latin authors all that I fhail judge mod 
ufeful and entertaining, with refpeft to the trarifafclions, and 
molt inftru&ive with regard to the refleftions. 

I wifh it were pofTihle for me to avoid the dry fferility of 
epitomes, which convey no diftinfl idea to the mind ; and 
at the fame time the tedious accuracy of long hiftories, 
which tire the reader’s patience. I am fenfible that it is 
difficult to fleer exactly between the two extremes: and al¬ 
though, in the two parts of hiflory of which this firfl volume 
confi/hs, I have retrenched a great part of what we meet 
whh in ancient authors, they may Hill be thought too long: 
but I was afraid of fpoiling the incidents, by being too fludi- 
ous of brevity. However, the taflc of the public fhail be 
my guide, to which I fhail endeavour to conform hereafter. 

I was happy fo as not to difpieafe the public in my firfl* 
attempt. I wifh the prefent work may be equally fuccefsful, 
but dare not raife my hopes fo high. The fubjecls I there 
treated, viz. polite literature, poetry, eloquence, and curious 
pieces of hiflory, gave me an opportunity of introducing 
into it, from ancient and modern authors, whatever is moll 
beautiful, alleging, delicate, and juft, with regard both to 
thought and expreflion. The beauty and juflnefs of the 
things thcinfelves, which I offered the reader, made him 
more indulgent to the manner in which they were prefented 
to him; and helidcs, the variety of the fuhjc&s fuppliecl 

the want ol thole graces which might be expelled froiu 
the ilyle and eompofition. 


* The Method of teaching and Undying the Belles Lcttrcs, &c. The Engliflj 
tianfliiiion (in lour volumes] ol tins excellent piece ol critic)fm lias gone 
through icvcral editions. 
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But I have not the fame advantage in the prefcnt Work* 
the choice of the fubjefcts not being entirely at my difcrc- 
tion. In a feries of hiilory, an author is often obliged to in¬ 
troduce a great 
ing and agreeable* efpecially with regard to the origin and 
rife of empires; which parts are generally overrun with 
thorns, and offer very few flowers. However, the fequel 
furnifhes matter of a more pleafing nature, and events that 
engage more llrongly the reader’s attention ; and I fhall take 
care to make life of whatever is moll valuable in the befl 
authors. . In the mean time, I mull entreat the reader to re¬ 
member, that in a wide-extended and beautiful region, the 
eye does not every where meet with golden harvefts, fmile«* 
ing meads, and fruitful orchards; but fees, at different inter¬ 
vals, wild and lefs cultivated tra6ls ol land. And to life 
another comparifon after * Pliny, fome trees in the fpring 
emuloufly flioot forth a numberlefs multitude ol blolfonis* 
which by this rich drefs (the fplendour and vivacity of whofe 
colours charm the eye) proclaim a happy abundance in a 
more advanced feafon: whilfl other + trees, ol a lefs gay 
and florid kind, though they hear good fruits, have not 
however the fragrance and beauty ol bio Horns, nor feem to 

O s 

fhare in the joy of reviving nature. The reader will cafily 
apply this image to the competition of hiilory. 

To adorn and enrich my own, I will be fo ingenuous as to 
confefs, that I do not fern pie, nor am afhamed, to rifle where - 
ever I come; and that. I often do not cite the authors from 
whom I tranferibe, bccaufe of the liberty I take to make 
fome flight alterations. I have made the heft ufe in my 
power of the folid reflexions that occur in the fecoiul and 
third parts of the Bifhop of. ^Manx's Univevfal IJi /lory , 
which is one of the moll beautiful and moll ufcful books 
in our language. I have alfo received great affifiance from 


many things that are not always very affccl * 



* Arborum jlos, tjl pUni veris indicium , & anni renafeentis fins g radium a riorum* 
Tunc Jc novas aliajquc quamfunt , ojlcndunt , tunc vuriis colorum pif.huis in certjmen 
vfque luxuriant. Scd hoc mgatum plcrifqne. Non cnim omnes Jlorcnt & funt trifles 
quadam , quaque. non [cutunit gaudid annarum^ ncc uUo /lore exhibitantur, natalrjve 
pomorum reemfus annuos vojicolori nuncio promittunt . 1’lin. Nat. Hitt, 1. xvi*. 
i. 25. 


f As the fig-trees. 


‘j. Monk BolTuet. 
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the learned Dean Prideau x’s Connexion of the Old and New 
Tejlament , in which he has traced and cleared up, in an 
admirable manner, the particulars relating to ancient hiftory. 
I fliall take the fame liberty with whatever comes in my 
way, that may fuit my defign, and contribute to its perfec¬ 
tion. 

I am very fenfible, that it is not fo much for a perfon’s 
reputation to make ufe of other men’s labours, and that it is 
in a manner renouncing the name and quality of author. 
But I am not over fond of that title; and fliall be extremely 
well pleafed, and think myfelf very happy, if I can but de- 
ferve the name of a good compiler, and fupply my readers 
with a tolerable hiftory, who will not be over folicitous to 
enquire what hand it comes from, provided they are but 
pleafed with it. 

Students, with a very moderate application, may eafily 
go through this courfe of hiftory in a year, without inter¬ 
rupting their other ftudies. According to my plan, my work 
fliould be given to the higheft form but one. Youths in this 
clafs are capable of pleafure and improvement from this hif¬ 
tory; and I would not have them go upon that of the Ro¬ 
mans, till they ftudy rhetoric. 

It would have been ufeful, and even neceffary, to have 
given fomc idea of the ancient authors from whence I 
have extra6led the following materials. But the courfe it- 
felf of the hiftory will lhew this, and naturally give me an 
opportunity of producing them. 

In the mean time, it may not be improper to take notice 
ol the fuperftitious credulity obje&cd to mod of thefe au¬ 
thors, with regard to auguries, aufpiccs, prodigies, dreams, 
and oracles, and, indeed, we are fhocked to fee writers fo 
judicious in all other refpetts, lay it down as a kind of 
law, to relate thefe particulars with a fcrupulous accuracy; 
ancl to dwell gravely on a tedious detail of low, ridiculous 
ceremonies, Inch as the flight of birds to the right or left 
hand, figns difeovered in the fmoaking entrails of beafts, the 
greater or lcfs greedinefs of chickens in pecking corn, and 
a thoufand fuch abfurdities. 

It muft be confcffed that a reader of judgment cannot, 
without aftonilhment, fecthemoft illuftrious perfons among 
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the ancients for wifdom and knowledge; generals who were 
the leaft able to be influenced by popular opinions, and moft 
fenfible how necefl'ary it is to take advantage of aufpicious 
moments; the wifeft counfels of princes perfeftly well 
fkilled in the arts of government; the moll auguft affemblies 
of grave fenators; in a word, the moll powerful and mofl 
learned nations in all ages: to fee, I fay, all thefe fo unac¬ 
countably weak as to make the decifion of the greatell affairs, 
fuch as the declaring war, the giving battle, or purfuing a 
victory, depend on the trifling pra&ices and culloms above 
mentioned; deliberations that were of the utmoft import¬ 
ance, and on which the fate and welfare of kingdoms fre¬ 
quently depended. 

But, at the fame time, we muft be fo juft as to own, that 
their manners, culloms, and laws, would not permit meaa in 
thefe ages to difpenfe with the observation of thefe prac¬ 
tices: that education, hereditary tradition transmitted from 
immemorial time, the univerfal belief and confent of differ^ 
ent nations, the precepts and even examples of philofophers; 
that all thefe, I fay, made the praftices in queftion appear 
venerable in their eyes : and that thefe ceremonies, how 
abfurd foever they may appear to us, and are really fo in 
themfelves, conftituted part of the religion and public wor- 
fliip of the ancients. 

This was a falfe religion, and a miftaken worfhip; and 
yet the principle of it was laudable, and founded in nature; 
the ftream was corrupted, but the fountain was pure. Man, 
when abandoned to his own ideas, fees nothing beyond the 
prelent moment. Futurity is to him an abyfs invifible to 
the mofl; eagle-eyed, the moll piercing fagacity, and exhibits 
nothing, on which he may fix his views, or form any refo- 
lution with certainty. He is equally feeble and impotent 
with regard to the execution of his defigns. He is fenfible, 
that he is dependent entirely on a fupreme power, that dif- 
pofes all events with abfolute authority, and which in fpite 
of his utmoft efforts, and of the wifdom of the bell-concert¬ 
ed fchemes, by only raifing the fmalleft obftacles and flight- 
eft modifications, renders it impofliblc for him to execute 

his meafures. 




This obfcurity and weaknefs oblige him to have recourfc 
to a fupcrior knowledge and power: he is forced, both 
by his immediate wants, and the ftrong defire he has to fuc* 
ceed in all his undertakings, to addrefs that Being, whom 
he is fenfible has referved to himfelf alone the knowledge 
of futurity, and the power of difpofing it as he fees fitting* 
He accordingly direfts prayers, makes vows, and offers fa- 
crifices, to prevail, if poffible, with the Deity, to reveal 
himfelf, either in dreams, in oracles, or other figns which 
may manifeft his will ; fully convinced that nothing can 
happen but by the divine appointment; and that it is a man’s 
greatelt intereft to know this lupreme will, in order to 


conform his aftions to it. 


This religious principle of dependence on, and venera- 


tioya ot the Supreme Being, is natural to man: it is tor ever 
imprinted deep in his heart; he is reminded of it, by the in* 
ward fenfe of his extreme indigence, and by all the ob¬ 
jects which furround him; and it may be affirmed, that 
this perpetual recourfe to the Deity, is one of the principal 
foundations of religion, and the llrongeft band by which 
man is united to his creator. 

Thofe who were fo happy as to know the true God, and 
were cliofen to be his peculiar people, never failed to addrefs 
him in all their wants and doubts, in order to obtain his fuc* 
Cour, and the manifellation of his will. He accordingly 
was fo gracious as to reveal himfelf to them; to conduft them 
by apparitions, dreams, oracles, and prophecies; and to pro- 
loti: them by miracles of the moll allonifhing kind. 

But thofe who were fo blind as to fubflitute falfehood in 
the place of truth, diretied thcinfelvcs, for the like aid, to 
fictitious and deceitful deities, who were not able to anfwcr 
their expcfclations, nor recompcnfe the homage that mortals 
paid them, any otherwife than by error and illufion, and a 
fraudulent imitation of the condutl. of the true God. 

Hence arofc the vain obfervations oi dreams, which, from 
a l’uperliitious credulity, they millook for falutary warnings 
from heaven ; thofe obfeure and equivocal anfwers of ora¬ 
cles, beneath whole veil the fplrits of darknefs concealed 
their ignorance; and, by a ftudied ambiguity, referved to 
thcinfelvcs an evation or fubterlugc, whatever might be the 
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illue of tlie event. To this are owing the prognoflics, with 
regard to futurity, which men fancied they fhould find in 
the entrails of beafts, in the flight and finging of birds, in the 
afpeft of the planets, in fortuitous accidents, and in the ca¬ 
price of chance; thole dreadful prodigics'that filled a whole 
nation with terror, and which, as was believed, nothing could 
expiate but mournful ceremonies, and even lometimes the 
effufion of human blood: in fine, thole black inventions of 
magic, thofe delafions, enchantments, furceries, invocations 
of ghofls, and many other kinds of divination. 

All I have here related was a received ufage, obferved by 
the heathen nations in general; and this ufage was founded 
on the principles of that religion of which 1 have given a 
fhort account. We have a fignal proof of this in the Cyro- 
pedia*, where Cambyfcs, the father of Cyrus, gives that 
young prince fuch noble inftrucrions, inftrutiions admirably 
well adapted t.o form the great captain, and great prince. 
He exhorts him, above all things, to pay the higheft reve¬ 
rence to the gods; and not to undertake any euterpnfe, whe¬ 
ther important or inconfidcrable, without fir 11 calling upon, 
and confulting them; he en joins him to honour priefts and 
augurs, as being their minifters, and the interpreters of their 
will; but yet not to trull or abandon himfelf implicitly and 
blindly to them, till he had fir ft learnt every thing relating 
to the fcience of divination, of auguries and aufpiccs. The 
reafon he gives for the fubordination and dependence in 
which kings ought to live with regard to the gods, and the 
neceflity they are under of confulting them in all things, is 
this; how clear-lighted foever mankind may be in the ordi¬ 
nary courfe of affairs, their views are always very narrow 
and bounded with regard to futurity; whereas the Deny, at 
a Tingle glance, takes in all ages and events. “ As the gods, 5 ' 
fays Cambyfcs to his fon, “ are eternal, they know equally 
all things, paft, prefent, and to come. With regard to the 
mortals who addrefs them, they give falutary counfcls to 
thofe whom they are p leafed to favour, that they may not 
be ignorant of what things they ouglu, or ought not under¬ 
take. If it is obferved, that the deities do not give^the like 

* Xcnoph, in Cyrop. 1 . i, p.25, 27, T 
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Counfels to al! men, we are not to wonder at it, fince no 
neceffity obliges them to attend to the welfare of thofe per- 
fons, on ivhom they do not votichfafe to confer their fa¬ 
vour.” 

Such was tire do&rine of the molt learned and moft en- 
lightened nations, with refpeft to the different kinds of divi¬ 
nation ; and it is no wonder that the authors, who wrote 
the hiftory of thofe nations, thought it incumbent on them 
to give an exaft detail of fuch particulars as conftituted part 
of their religion and worfhip, and was frequently in a manner 
the foul of their deliberations, and the ftandard of their con- 
du£t. I therefore was of opinion, for the fame reafon, that it 
Would not be proper for me to omit entirely, in the enfuing 
hiftory, what relates to this fubjeft, though I have however 
retrenched a great part of it. 

Archbifhop Ufher is my ufual guide in chronology. In 
the hiftory of the Carthaginians I commonly fet down four 
®ras: The year from the creation of the world, which, for 
brevity’s fake, I mark thus, A. M. thofe of the foundation 
of Carthage and Rome; and laftly, the year that precedes 
the birth of our Saviour, which I fuppofe to be the 4004th 
of the world; wherein I follow Ufher and others, though 
they fuppofe it to be four years earlier. 

To know in what manner the ftates and kingdoms were 
founded, that have divided the univerfe ; the Heps whereby 
they role to that pitch of grandeur related in hiftory; by 
what ties families and cities united, in order to conftitute 
one body or fociety, and to live together under the fame 
laws and a common authority; it will be ncccffary to trace 
things back, in a manner, to the infancy of the world, and 
to thofe ages in which mankind, being difperfed into dif¬ 
ferent regions (after the confufion of tongues) began to 
people the earth. 

In thefe early ages every father was the fupreme head of 
.his family; the arbiter and judge of whatever contefts and 
divifions might arife within it; the natural legiflator over 
his little fociety; the defender and proteftor of thofe, who; 
by their birth, education, and weaknefs, were under his pro- 
tefiion and fafeguard. 
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But although thefe matters enjoyed an independent au¬ 
thority, they made a mild and paternal ufe of it. So far from 
being jealous of their power* they neither governed with 
haughtinefs* nor decided with tyranny* As they were 
obliged by neceflity to affociate their family in their domef- 
tic labours, they alfo fummoned them together, and afked 
their opinion in matters of importance* In this manner all 
affairs were tranfafted in concert, and for the common 
good. 

The laws which the paternal vigilance eftablifhed in this 
little domeftic fenate, being dictated in no other view, but 
to promote the general welfare; concerted with fuch chil¬ 
dren as were come to years of maturity, and accepted by 
the inferiors* with full and free confent; were religioufly 
kept and preferred in families as an hereditary polity, to 
which they owed their peace and fecurity. 

But different motives gave rife to different laws. One 
man, overjoyed at the birth of a firft-born fon, refolved to 
diftinguilh him from his future children, by bellowing on 
him a more confiderable fhare of his poffeffions, and giving 
him a greater authority in his family. Another, more atten¬ 
tive to the intereft of a beloved wife or darling daughter, 
whom he wanted to fettle in the world, thought it incumbent 
on him to fecure their rights and increafe their advantages. 
The folitary and cheerlefs Hate to which a wife would be 
reduced, in cafe fhe Ihould become a widow, affe&ed more 
intimately another man, and made him provide, beforehand, 

tor the fubfiftence and comfort of a woman who formed his 
felicity. 

In proportion as every family increafed, by the birth of 
children, and their marrying into other families, they ex¬ 
tended their little domain, and formed, by infenfible de¬ 
grees, towns and cities. From thefe different views, and 
others of the like nature, arofe the different cuftoms of na¬ 
tions, as well as their rights, which are various. 

Thefe focieties growing, in procefs of time, very nume¬ 
rous; and the families being divided into various branches, 
each of which had its head, whofe different interefts and 
charafters might interrupt the general tranquillity; it was 
neceflary to iniruft one perfon with the government of the 
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whole, in oVcler to unite all thefe chiefs or heads under a 
fingle authority, and to maintain the public peace by an uni¬ 
form adminiftration. The idea which men itill retained of 
the paternal government, and the happy effefts they had ex¬ 
perienced from it, prompted them to choofe from among 
their wifeft and moil virtuous men, him in whom they had 
obferved the tendered and moil fatherly difpofition. Neither 
ambition nor cabal had the lead fhare in this choice; pro¬ 
bity alone, and the reputation of virtue and equity, decided 
on’ thefe occafions, and gave the preference to the moft 
worthy 

To heighten the ]u ft re of their newly-acquired dignity* 
and enable them the better to put the laws in execution, as 
well as to devote themfelves entirely to the public good ; 
to defend the ftate againfl the invafions of their neighbours, 
and the faftions of difeontented citizens; the title of king 
was bellowed upon them, a throne was erefted, and a feep- 
tre put into their hands; homage was paid them, officers 
were affigned, and guards appointed for the fecurity of their 
perfonstributes were granted; they were inverted with 
full powers to adminirter juftice, and for this purpofe were 
armed with a fword, in order to reftrain injuftice, and punifh 
crimes +. 

. At firft, every city had its particular king, who, being 
more folicitous of preferving his dominion than of enlarging 
it, confined his ambition within the limits of his native coun¬ 
try. But the almoJl. unavoidable feuds which break out be¬ 
tween neighbours; the jealoufy againfl a more powerful 
king; the turbulent and rcfllcfs fpirit of a prince; his mar¬ 
tial difpofition, or ihirfl of aggrandizing himfclf and difplay- 
ing his abilities; gave rife to wars, which frequently ended 
in the entire fubjefclion ol the vanquilhed, whole cities were 
by that means pofTofled by the vifctor, and increafed infen- 

fibly his dominions. JThus, a fir 11 vifclory paving the way to 


*' Quos ad fijligium hujus maj falls von ambilio popularise fed Jpcflata inter bon os 
moderatio provchdat. Juilin. I. i. ci. 

+ Fiues imperii tueii vnigis quamprefer re mos erat Intra fmim cuiquepatriam regno, 
finiebantur . Juilin. ibid. 

$ Vomits proxi wm, cum acu/jione virium fortior ad alios tranjirct % el proxima qua:* 
que vUloria iflnuntntum Jequcntis cj[et } totius on cutis populosJubcgit Juilin. ibid, 
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a fecond, and making a prince more powerful and enterpris¬ 
ing, feveral cities and provinces were united under one mo¬ 
narch, and formed kingdoms of a greater or lefs extent, ac¬ 
cording to the degree of ardour with which the victor had 
pufhed his conquells. 

The ambition of fome of thefe princes being too vaft to 
confine itfelf within a Single kingdom, it broke over all 
bounds, and Spread univerfally like a torrent, or the ocean; 
Swallowed up kingdoms and nations; and gloried in depriv¬ 
ing princes of their dominions, who had not done them the 
leaft injury; in carrying fire and Sword into the mo ft remote 
countries, and in leaving, every where, bloody traces of their 
progrefs ! Such was the origin of thofe famous empires which 
included a great part of the world. 

Princes made a various ufc of victory, according to the 
diverfity of their difpofitions or interefis. Some, consider¬ 
ing themfeives as abfolute matters of the conquered, and 
imagining they were Sufficiently indulgent in Sparing thei 
lives, bereaved them, as well as their children of their pof- 
fedions, their country, and their liberty; Sub jetted them to 
a molt Severe captivity ; employed them in thol’c arts which 
arc necefhtry for the Support of life, in the lowell and moft 
Servile offices of the houfe, in the painful toils of the field; 
and frequently forced them, by the molt inhuman treatment,- 
to dig in mines, and ran Sack the bowels of the earth, merely 

to fatiale their avarice; and hence mankind were divided 

# 

into freemen and Haves, mailers and bondmen. 

Others introduced the cullom of transporting whole na¬ 
tions into new countries, where they Settled them, and gave 
them lands to cultivate. 

Other princes again, of more gentle difpofitions, con¬ 
tented themfeives with only obliging the vaucjuifliecl nations 
to purchafc their liberties, and the enjoyment of their lives 
and privileges, by annual tributes laid on them for that pur- 
pole; and Sometimes they would flitter kings to fu peace¬ 
ably on their thrones, upon condition ol their paying them 
fome kind of homage. 

. But fuch of thefe nioruirchs as were the wifcfl and ablcft 
politicians, thought it glorious to cllabiilh a kind of equality 
betwixt the nations newly conquered, and their other fub- 
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je£ls; granting the former almoft all- the rights and privi¬ 
leges which the others enjoyed. And by this means a great 
number of nations, that were fpread over different and far 
diftant countries, conftituted, in fome meafure, but one city, 
at lead but one people. 

Thus I have given a general and concife idea of man¬ 
kind, from the earlieft monuments which hiflory has pre- 
ferved on this fubjefl:, the particulars whereof I fhall endea¬ 
vour to relate, in treating of each empire and nation. 1 fhall 
not touch upon the hiflory of the Jews, or that of the Ro¬ 
mans. I begin with the Egyptians and Carthaginians, be- 
Caufe the former are of very great antiquity, and as the 
hiflory of both is lefs blended with that of other nations; 
whereas thofe of other ftates are more interwoven, and fome* 
times fucceed one another. 

ReJleElions on the different Sorts of Government . 

The multiplicity of governments eftablifhed among the 
different nations, of whom I am to treat, exhibits, at firft 
view, to the eye and to the under {landing, a fpettacle highly 
worthy our attention, and (hows the aftonifhing variety 
which the fovereign of the world has conftituted in the em¬ 
pires that divide it, by the diverfity of inclinations and man¬ 
ners obfervable in each of thofe nations. We herein per¬ 
ceive the charafteriflics of the Deity, who ever refembling 
himfelf in all the works of his creation, takes a pleafure to 
paint and difplay therein, under a thoufand fhapes, an infi¬ 
nite wifdom, by a wonderful fertility, and an admirable fim- 
plicity: a wifdom that can form a (ingle work, and compofe 
a whole, perfeftly regular, from all the different parts of the 
univerfe, and all the produftions of nature, notwithftanding 
the infinite manner in which they are multiplied and diver- 
fified. 

In the Eaft the form of government that prevails is the 
monarchical, which being attended with a majeltic pomp, 
and a haughtincfs almoft infeparable from fupremc authori¬ 
ty, naturally tends to exaft a more diftinguifhed refpeft, 
and a more entire fubmiflion, from thofe in fubje&ion to its 
power. When we confider Greece, one would be apt to 
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conclude, that liberty and a republican fpirit had breathed 
themfelves into every part of that country, and had infpired 
almoft all the different people who inhabited it with a vio¬ 
lent defire of independence: diverfified, however, under 
various kinds of government, but all equally abhorrent of 
fubjeftion and flavery. In one part of Greece the fupreme 
power is lodged in the people, and is what we call a demo* 
cracy; in another, it is veiled in an aflembly of wife men, 
and thofe advanced in years, to which the name of arijlo - 
cracy is given: in a third republic, the government is 
lodged in a final 1 number of feleft and powerful perfons, 
and is called oligarchy : in others again, it is a mixture of 
all thefe parts, or of feveral of them, and fometimes even 


of regal power. 

It is manifeft that this variety of governments, which 
all tend to the fame point, though by different ways, con¬ 
tributes very much to the beauty of the univerfe; and that 
it can proceed irom no other being than him who governs it 
with infinite wifdom, and who diffufes univerfally an order, 
and fymmetry, of which the effe£l is to unite the feveral parts 
together, and by that means to form one work of the whole. 
For although in this diverfity of governments, fome are bet¬ 
ter than others, we neverthelefs may very juftly affirm, 
that “ there is no power but of God; and that the powers 
that be, are ordained oi God *.** But neither every ufe that 
is made of this power, nor every means for the attainment of 
it, are from God, though every power be of him : and when 
we fee thefe governments degenerating, fometimes to vio¬ 
lence, fa&ions, defpotic fway, and tyranny, it is wholly to 
thepafiions of mankind that we mull aferibe thofe irregula¬ 
rities, which are diretlly oppofite to the primitive inftitution. 
of Hates, and which a fuperior wifdom, afterward reduces to 
order, always making them contribute to the execution of 
his defigns, full of equity and jullice. 


This fcenc or fpe&acle, as 1 before obferved, highly de- 
feryes our attention and admiration, and will difplay itfelf 
gradually, in proportion as I advance in relating the ancient 
hiltory, of which it feems to me to form an elfential part. 



* Rom. xiii, i. 
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It is with the view of making the reader attentive to this ob¬ 
ject that I think it incumbent on me to add to the account 
oi fafts and events, what regards the manners and cuf- 
toms of nations: becaufe thefe fhow their genius and cha- 
ra&er, which we may call, in fome meafure, the foul of 
hiftory. For to take notice only of eeras and events, and 
confine our curiofity and refearches to them, would be imi¬ 
tating the imprudence of a traveller, who, in vifiting many 
countries, fhould content himfelf with knowing their exaCl 
diilance from each other, and confider only the fituation of 
the feveral places, the manner of building, and the dreffes 
of the people; without giving himfelf the lead; trouble to 
converfe with the inhabitants, in order to inform himfelf of 
their genius, manners, difpofition, laws, and government. 
Homer, whofe defign was to give, in the perfon of Ulyffcs, 
a model of a wife and intelligent traveller, tells us, at the 
very opening of his.Odyftey, that his hero informed him¬ 
felf very exactly in the manners and cultoms of the feveral 
people whofe cities he vifited; in which he ought to be 
imitated by every perfon who applies himfelf to the ltudy 
of hifiory. 


•A geographical Drjcuphon of Ajia* 

As Afia will hereafter he the principal Irene of the hif¬ 
tory wc are now entering upon, it may not be improper to 
give the reader fuch a general idea of it, as may at leaft 
communicate fomc knowledge of its moll conlldcrable pro¬ 
vinces and cities. 

The. northern and eaflern parts of Afia arc lefs known in 


ancient hi dory. 


4/iatic Sarmalia and Afh 


which anfwcr to Tartary* 

Sarmalia is (ituated between the river Tana is, which di¬ 
vides Europe and Afia, and the river Rha, or Volga. Scy¬ 
thia is divided into two parts; the one on this, the other on 
the other fide ot mount. Imaus. The nations of Scythia bell 
known to us arc the Sacic and the Malfagetau 

The moll ealleru parts are, Senra, Cathay; Sinarnm 
RrfliOi China; and bul'a, This lad country was better 
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known anciently than the two former. It was divided into 
two parts; the one on this fide the river Ganges, includ¬ 
ed between that river and the Indus, which now com- 
pofes the dominions of the Great Mogul; the other part, 
was that on the other fide of the Ganges. 

The remaining part of Afia, of which much greater men¬ 
tion is made in hiftory, may be divided into five or fix 
parts, taking it from cafi to weft. 

I. The Greater Afia, which begins at the river Indus* 
The chief provinces are, Gtdrofia , Carmania , Arachofza , 
Drangiania , BaElriana , the capital of which was, Bac- 
tria; Sogdtana , Margiana , Hyrcania , near the Cafpiart 
Sea; Parthia , Media , the city Ecbatana; Perfia , the cities 
of Perfepolis and Elymais; Sufiana , the city of Sufa; 
Affyria , the city of Nineveh, fituated on the river Ti¬ 
gris ; Mesopotamia, between the Euphrates and Tigris; 
Babylonia , the city of Babylon on the river Euphrates. 

II. Afia betzoeen Pontus Euxinus and the Cafpian Sea . 

Therein we may diftinguifh lour provinces. 1. Colchis , 
the river Plrafis, and Mount Caucafus. 2. Iberia . 3. Al¬ 

bania', which two lad mentioned provinces now form 
part of Georgia, 4. The greater Armenia . This is fepa- 
rated from the Idler by the Euphrates; from Mefopo- 
tamia by Mount Taurus; and from AlFyria by Mount 
Niphates. Its cities are Artaxata and Tigranocerta, ancj, 
the river Araxcs runs through it. 


III. Afh 


This may be divided into four or 


five parts, according to the different fituation of its pro-. 


vinccs. 


1. Northward, on the (bore of Pontus Euxinus; Pon¬ 
tus, under three different names. Its cities are, Trapczus, 
not far from whence are the people called Chalybcs or 
Chaldaci: Thcmifcyta, a city on the river Thermadoon, and 
famous for having been the abode of the Amazons, Paplu 
lag 0nia , Bithynia ; the cities of which are, Nicia, Prufia, 
Nicomedia, Chalccdon oppofite Conftantinoplc, and Hera- 

clea. i 
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2. We ft ward, going down by the fhores of the Aegean 
Sea; MyJia , of which there are two. The LeJJ'tr , in 
which ftood Cyzicus, Lampfacus, Parium, Abydos oppo- 
jite to Seftos, from which it is feparated only by the Dar¬ 
danelles; Dardanum, Sigaeum, Ilion, or Troy; and almoft 
on the oppofite fide, the little ifland of Tenedos. The 
rivers are, the Arfepe, the Granicus, and the Simois. 
Mount Ida. This region is fometimes called Phrygia Mi¬ 
nor, of which Troas is part. 

The Greater MyJia. Antandros, Trajanopolis, Adramyt- 
tum, Pergamus. Oppofite to this Myfia is the ifland of 
Lefiosi the cities of which are, Methymna, where the 
celebrated Arion was born; and Mitylene, whence the 
whole ifland was fo called. 

JEolia . Elea, Cuma, Phocasa. 

Ionia . Smyrna, Clazomenae, Teos, Lebedus, Colophon, 
iEphefus, Priene, Miletus. 

Caria. Laodicea, Antiochia, Magnefia, Alabanda. The 
river Maeander. 

• Doris. HalicarnafTus, Cnidos. 

Oppofite to thefe four laft countries, are the iflands Ckos 9 
Samos , Palhmos 9 Cos ; and lower towards the fouth, 
Rhodes . 

3. Southward, along the Mediterranean; 

Lycia , the cities of which arc, Telmeflus, Patara. The 
river Xanthus. Here begins Mount Taurus, which runs 
the whole length of Afia, and affumes different names, ac¬ 
cording to the feveral countries through which it palfes. 

Pamphylia . Perfia, Afpendus, Sida. 

Cilicia. Scleucia, Corycium, Tarfus, on the river Cyd- 
mis. Oppofite to Cilicia is the ifland of Cyprus. The ci¬ 
ties are, Salamis, Amathus, and Paphos. 

4. Along the banks of the Euphrates, going up north T 
ward; 

The Lejfer Armenia. Comana, Arabyza, Melitene, Satala. 
The river Melas, which empties itfelf into the Euphrates. 

5. Inlands. 

Cappadocia. The cities whereof are, Neocaefarea, Co- 
mana Pontica, Sebaflia, Seballopolis, Diocaefarca, Cacfarca, 
otherwife called Mazaca, and 'Ey ana. 
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Lycaonia and Ifauria , Iconium, Ifauria. 

Pifidia . Seleuca and Antiochia of Pifidia. 

Lydia . Its cities are, Thyatyria, Sardis, Philadelphia, 

The rivers are, Qayftrus and Hermus, into which the Pac* 
tolus empties itfelf. Mount Sipulus and Tmolus. 

Phrygia Major. Synnada, Apamia. 

IV. Syria , now named Suria, called under the Roman 
emperors, the Eaft, the chief provinces of which are, 

1 Palefiine , by which name is fometimes underftood all 
Judea. Its cities are, Jerusalem, Samaria, and Caefaria Pa-, 
leftina. The river Jordan waters it. The name of Pales¬ 
tine is alfo given to the land of Canaan, which extended 
along the Mediterranean; the chief cities of which are, 
Gaza, Afcalon, Azotus, Accaron and Gath. 

2. Phccnicidy whofe cities are, Ptolemais, Tyre, Sidon, 
and Berytus. Its mountains, Libanus and Antilibanus. 

3. Syria , properly fo called, or Antiochena ; the cities- 
^hereof are, Antiochia, Apamia, Laodicea, and Seleucia. 

4. Comagena . The city of Samofata. 

5. Cxlofyria . The cities are, Zeugma, Thapfacus, Pal** 
jmyra, and Damafcus. 

V. Arabia Petrcza. Its cities are, Petra, and Bollra* 

« 

Mount Cafius. DeJ'erta • Fcelix. 

♦ 

Of Religion . 

It is obfervablc that in all ages and regions the feveral na¬ 
tions of the world, however various and oppofite in their 
charafters, inclinations, and manners, have always united in 
one eflential point; the inherent opinion ot an adoration due 
to a fupreme being, and of external methods necelFary to 
evidence fuch a belief. Into whatever country we call our 
eyes, wc find priefts, altars, facrifices, feftivals, religious 
ceremonies, temples, or places confecrated to religious wor- 
fhip. In every people we (lifeover a reverence and awe of 
the divinity; and homage and honour paid to him; and an 
open profeflion of an entire dependence upon him in all 
their undertakings and neccffities, in all their adverfities and 
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dangers. Incapable of themfclves to penetrate futurity, and 
to ascertain events in their own favour, we find them in¬ 
tent upon confulting the divinity by oracles, and by other 
methods of a like nature; and to merit his protefction by 
prayers, vows and offerings. It is by the fame fupreme au¬ 
thority they believe the moft folemn treaties are rendered 
inviolable. It is it that gives fan ft ion to their oaths; and to 
that by imprecations is referred the puniftnnent of fuch 
crimes and enormities as efcape the knowledge and power 
of men. On their private occafions, voyages, journeys, 
marriages, difeafes, the divinity is Hill invoked. With him 
their very repafl begins and ends. No war is declared, no 
battle fought, no enterprife formed, without his aid being fir ft 
implored; to which the glory of the fucccfs is conftantly 
aferibed by public acts of thankfgiving, and by the oblation 
of the moll precious of the fpoils, which they never fail to 
fet apart as the indifpenfablc right of the divinity. 

They never vary in regard to the foundation of this be¬ 
lief. If fome few perfons, depraved by bad philofophy, 
prefume from time to time to rife up again ft this doftrine, 
they are immediately difclaimed by the public voice. They 
continue fingular and alone, without making parties, or 
forming fefts: the whole weight of the public authority falls 
upon them; a price is fet upon their heads; whilft they are 
univerfally regarded as execrable perfons, the bane of civil 
fociety, with whom it is criminal to have any kind of com¬ 
merce. 


So general, fo uniform, fo perpetual a confcnt of all the 
nations of the univerfe, which neither the prejudice of the 
padions, the falfe reafoning of fomc philofophers, nor the au¬ 
thority and example of certain princes, have ever been able 
to weaken or vary; can proceed only from a firfl principle, 
which fliares in the nature of man; from an inherent fenfe 


implanted in his heart by the author of his being; and from 
an original tradition as ancient as the world itfelf. 


Such were the fourcc and origin of the religion of the 
ancients; truly worthy of man, had he been capable of per- 
filling in the purity and fimplicity of thefc fiill principles: 
but the errors of the mind, and the vices of the heart, thole 


fad eftefts of the corruption of human nature, flrangely dif- 
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' figured their original beauty. They are but faint rays, fitfall 
fparks of light, that a general depravity does not utterly ex- 
tinguifh; but they are incapable of difpelling the profound 
darkncfs of a night, which prevails aimoft univcrfally, and 
prefents nothing to view but. abfurdities, follies, extrava¬ 
gancies, licentioufnefs, and diforder; in a word, an hideous 
chaos of frantic exccfies and enormous vices. 

Can any thing be more admirable than thefe maxims of 
Cicero*? That we ought above all things to be convinced 
that there is a Supreme Being, who prefides over all the 
events of the world, and difpofes every thing as fovereign 
lord and arbiter: that it is to hi nr mankind are indebted for 
all the good they enjoy : that he penetrates into, and is con- 
feious oi, whatever paffes in the molt fecret recedes of our 
hearts: that he treats the juft and the impious according to 
their refpeftive merits: that the true means of acquiring his 
favour, and of being pleafmg in his fight, is not by the ufe 
of riches and magnificence in his worlhip, but by presenting 
him an heart pure and blamelefs, and by adoring him with 
an unfeigned and profound veneration. 

Sentiments fo fublime and religious were the refult of the 
refleftions of the few who employed themfelves in the ftudy 
of the heart of man, and.in tracing him to the lirfl principles 
of his inflitution, of which they {till retained fome happy, 
though impcrlc£l ideas. But the whole*fyftem of their re¬ 
ligion, the tendency ot their public leads and ceremonies, 
the foul of the Pagan theology, of which the poets were the 
only teachers and profeflors, the very example of the gods, 
whofe violent pallions, fcanualous adventures, and abomina¬ 
ble crimes, were celebrated in their hymns or odes, and pro- 
pofed in fome mcafure to the imitation, as well as adoration 
of the people; thefe were certainly very unfit means to en¬ 
lighten the minds of men, and to form them to virtue and 
morality. 
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* Sit hoc jam a principio pcrfinfum civil in .* dominos cjfc ommy.ni rerun ac modern* 
iorcs dt'OSf caquc quee gcruntur corum goi jud’cio ac numinc ; cnjdcmque optima, 
dc gcncrc hominum inereri; ct , qualis qu'/que ft, quid a gat, quid in fe admittat , 
qua made, qua pi date i c/igiones colat, intucri\ piorumquc & iwpiorum Inhere ratio - 
Ad di vos adcunto caJU . PictaUm adhibcnlo , opes moveuto* Cic. le^. 1, ii. 
*« 15 & 19. 
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It is remarkable, that in the greateft folemnities of the 
Pagan religion, and in their moft facred and reverend myf- 
teries, far from perceiving any thing to recommend virtue, 
piety, or the pra&ice of the moft effential duties of ordinary 
life; we find the authority of laws, the imperious power of 
cuftom, the prefence of raagiftrates, the aflembly of all or¬ 
ders of the ftate, the example of fathers and mothers, all 
confpire to train up a whole nation from their infancy in 
an impure and facrilegious worfhip, under the name, and 
in a manner under the fanftion of religion itfelf; as we fhall 
loon fee in the fequel. 

After thefe general reflcftions upon Paganifm, it is time 
to proceed to a particular account of the religion of the 
Greeks, I fhall reduce this fubjeft, though infinite in it*, 
felf, to four articles, which are, i. The feafts. 2. The ora¬ 
cles, augurs, and divinations. 3. The games and combats. 
4. The public fhows and reprefentations of the theatre. In 
each of thefe articles, I fhall treat only of what appears moft 
worthy of the reader’s curiofity, and has moft relation to this 
hiftory. I omit faying any thing of facrifices, having given 
a fulhcient idea of them* elfewhere. 

Of the Feajls . 

An infinite number of feafls were celebrated in the feve- 
ral cities of Greece, and efpecially at Athens, of which I 
fhall only deferibe three of the moft famous, the Panathe- 
nea, the feafts of Bacchus, and thofe of Eleufis. 

The Panatlicnea. 

This feaft was celebrated at Athens in honour of Mi¬ 
nerva, the tutelary goddefs of that city, to which fhc gave her 
+ name, as well as to the feaft we fpealc of. Its institution 
was ancient, and it was called at fir ft Athenca; but after 
Thefcus had united the feveral towns of Attica into one 
city, ii look the name of Panathenea. Thefe feafts were of 
two kinds, the great and the lefs, which were folcmnized 


* Manner of teaching, &c. Vol. I. 
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with almoft the fame ceremonies; the lefs annually, and the 
great upon the extirpation of every fourth year. 

In thefe feafts were exhibited racing, the gymnaftic com¬ 
bats, and the contentions for the prizes of mufic and poe¬ 
try. Ten commiffaries ele&ed from the ten tribes prefided 
on this occafion, to regulate the forms and diflribute the re* 
wards to the viftors. This feftival continued feveral days. 

The firft day in the morning a race was run on foot, each 
of the runners carrying a lighted torch in his hand, which 
they exchanged continually with each other without in¬ 
terrupting their race. They darted from Ceramicus, one 
of the fuburbs of Athens, and eroded the whole city. The 
firft that came to the goal, without having put out his torch, 
carried the prize. In the af ternoon they ran the fame courfe 
on horfeback; 

The gymnaftic or athletic combats followed the races. 

The place for that exercife was upon the banks of the Iliffus, 
a fmall river, which runs through Athens, and empties itfelf 
into the fea at Piraeus. 

Pericles inftituted the prize of rimfic. In this difpute 
were fung the praifes of Harmodius and Ariflogiton, who 
delivered Athens from the tyranny of the Pififtratides; to 
which was afterwards added the Eulogium of Thrafibulus 
who expelled the thirty tyrants. Thefe difputes were not 
only warm amongft the muficians, but much more fo 
amongft the poets, and it was highly glorious to be declared 
viftor in them. ./Efchylus is reported to have died with 
grief upon feeing the prize adjudged to Sophocles, who was 
much younger than himfelf. 

Thefe exercifes were followed by a general proceffion, 
wherein a fail was carried with great pomp and ceremony, 
on which were curioufly delineated the warlike aftions of 
Pallas againft the Titans and Giants. That fail was affixed 
to a veffel, which was called by the name of the goddefs. 

The veffel, equipped with fails, and with a thoufand oars, 
was condu&ed from Ceramicus to the temple of Eleufis, not 
by horfes or bealts of draught, but by machines concealed 
in the bottom of it, which put the oars in motion, and 
made the veffel glide along. 
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The march was folemn and majeftic. At the head of it 
were old men, who carried olive-branches in their hands, 
$<zMo<pop.ot; and thefe were c ho fen for the goodnefs of their 
fhape, and the vigour of their complexion, Athenian ma¬ 
trons, of great age, alfo accompanied them in the fame equi¬ 
page. 

The grown and robuft men formed the fecond clafs. 
They were armed at all points, and hau bucklers and lances. 
After them came the {hangers who inhabited Athens, car¬ 
rying mattocks, with other inftruments proper for tillage. 
Next followed the Athenian women of the fame age, at¬ 
tended by the foreigners of their own fex, carrying veffels 
iu their hands for the drawing of water. 

The third clafs was compofed of the young perfons of 
both fexes, and of the beft families in the city. The youth 
wore vefts, with crowns upon their heads, and fung a pe¬ 
culiar hymn in honour of the goddefs. The maids carried 
balkets, in which were placed the facred utenfils proper to 
the ceremony, covered with veils to keep them from the 
fight of the fpeftators. The perfon, to whofe care thofe 
facred things were minified, was to have obferved an exaft 
continence for feveral days before he touched them, or dif- 
tributed them to the Athenian virgins; *or rather, as De- 
mofthenes fays, his whole life and condutl ought to have 
been a perfect model of virtue and purity. It was an high 
honour to a young woman to be cliofen for fo noble and 
auguft an office, and an infupportable affront to be deemed 
unworthy of it. We have fecn that Hipparchus treated the 
filler of Harmodius with this indignity, which extremely 
incenfed the confpirators againft the Pififlratides. Thele 
Athenian virgins were followed by the foreign young wo¬ 
men, who carried umbrellas and feats for them. 

The children of both fexes doled the pomp of the pro- 
ceffion. 

In this auguft ceremony, the were appointed to 

fing certain verfes of Homer; a tnanifeft proof of their efti- 
malion for the works of that poet, even with regard to re- 

¥ rfyiO(JUN uyvtvuv [j. ovov, dh'ha ‘rov /Stay qX-.h 7,yyit/x/y«4. 

Dmojl, in extrema Arijlvcratia . 
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ligion, Hipparchus, fon of Pififtratus, fil'd introduced that 
cuftom. 

I have obferved elfewhere, tf^at in the gymnaftic games 
of this feaft an herald proclaimed, that the people of Athens 
had conferred a crown of gold upon the celebrated phy fician 
Hippocrates, in gratitude for the fignal fervices which he 
had rendered the date during the peftilence. 

In this feftival the people of Athens put themfelves, and 
the whole republic, under the protection of Minerva, the 
tutelary goddefs of their city, and implored of her all kind 
pf profperity. From the battle of Marathon, in thefe public 
a£ls of worlhip, exprefs mention \yas made of the Plataeans, 
§nd they were joijied in all things with the people of Athens. 

Feajls of Bacchus . 

The worlhip of Bacchus had been brought out of Egypt 
to Athens, where feveral feafts had been eftablifhed in honour 
pf that god; two particularly more remarkable than all the 
reft, called the great and the lefs feafts of Bacchus. The 
latter were a kind of preparation for the former, and were 
celebrated in the open field about autumn. They were 
named Lenea, from a Greek word* that fignifies a wine- 
prels. The great feafts were commonly called Dionyfia, 
from one of the names of that god b , and were folemnized in 
the fpring within the city. 

In each of thefe feafts the public were entertained with 
games, fhows, and dramatic reprefentations, which were at¬ 
tended with a vaft concourfe of people, and exceeding mag¬ 
nificent, as will be feen hereafter: at the fame time the po¬ 
ets difputed the prize of poetry, fubmitting to the judgment 
of arbitrators, exprefsly chofen, their pieces, whether tragic 
or comic, which were then reprefented before the people. 

Thefe feafts continued many days. Thefe who were initi¬ 
ated, mimiced whatever the poets had thought fit to feign 
ot the god Bacchus. They covered themfelves with the {kins 
of wild beafts, carried a thyrfus in their hands, a kind of 
pike with ivy-leaves twifted round it. They had drums, 
horns, pipes, and other infiruments proper to make a great 

• A»no;. b l)ionyfus. 
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iloife; and Wore upon their heads wreaths of ivy and vine- 
branches, and of other trees facred to Bacchus. Some re- 
prefertted Silenus, foitie Pan, others the Satyrs, all dreft in 
fuitable mafquerade. Many of them were mounted on alfes; 
Others dragged * goats along for facrifices. Men and wo¬ 
men, ridiculoufly transformed in this manner, appeared 
night and day in public; and imitating drunkennefs, and 
dancing with the mod indecent poftures, ran in throngs 
about the mountains and forefls, {creaming and howling fu- 
rioufly; the Women efpecially feemed more outrageous than 
the men, and quite out of their fenfes, in their t furious 
tranfports invoked the god, whofe fealt they celebrated, 
with loud cries; evoi or uni iocccyz y or 'lotahs, or IcJ 

This troop of Bachanalians was followed by the virgins of 
the nobleft families in the city, who were called 
from carrying balkets on their heads, covered with vine and 
ivy-leaved. 

To thefe ceremonies others were added, obfcene to the 
laft excefs, and worthy of the god who could be honoured 
in fuch a manner. The fpeftators were no fchifmatics: 
they gave into the prevailing humour, and were feized with 
the fame frantic fpirit. Nothing was feen but dancing, 
drunkennefs, debauchery, and all that the moll abandoned 
lidentioufnefs could conceive of grofs and abominable. 
And this an entire people, reputed the wifeft of all Greece, 
not only fufFered, but admired and pratlilcd I fay an 
entire people; for £ Plato, [peaking of the Bacchanals, fays 
in direft terms, that he had feen the whole city of Athens 
drunk at once. 

c Livy informs us, that this licentioufnefs of the Bac¬ 
chanalians having fecretly crept into Rome, the mod hor¬ 
rid di[orders were committed there under the cover of the 
night; befides which, all perfons, who were initiated into 
thefe impure and abominable myfteries, were obliged, un- 

4 Liv. 1. xxxix. n. 8, 18. 

* Goats were facrifitcd, bccaufe they fpoiled the vines. 

+ From this fury of the Bacchanalians thefe fcalls were diftinguifhed by the 
name of Orgia 0-7>j, ira, furor. 

i JIacrav IQutctfAW t>iv woXiV wig* Lib. i. dc leg. p. 63. 
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der the moft horrid imprecations, to keep them inviolably 
fecret. The fenate, being apprized of the affair, put a flop to 
thofe facrilegious feafts by the moft fevere penalties; and 
firft banifhed the praflifers of them from Rome, and after¬ 
wards from Italy, Thefe examples inform us, * how far a 
miftaken fenfe of religion, that covers the greateft crimes 
with the facred name of the Divinity, is capable of miflead* 
ing the mind of man. 


The feafl of Eleufis . 

There is nothing in all the Pagan antiquity more celebrat¬ 
ed than the feaft of Ceres Eleufina. The ceremonies of this 
* teflival were called, by way of eminence, the myfteries, 
from being, according to Panfanias, as much above all 
others, as the gods are above mem Their origin and inftitu- 
tion are attributed to Ceres herfelf, who, in the reign of 
Erechtheus, coming to Eleufis, a fmall town of Attica, in 
fearch of her daughter Proferpine, whom Pluto had carried 
away, and finding the country affiifted with a famine, {he 
invented corn as a remedy for that evil 1 , with which fhe re¬ 
warded the inhabitants. tShe not only taught them the ufe 
of corn, but inftrufted them in the principles of probity, 

charity, civility, and humanity; from whence her myfteries 
were called Sg/xopof/o. and Initia . To thefe firft happy leffons 
fabulous antiquity aferibed the couitefy, politenefs, and ur¬ 
banity, fo remarkable amongft the Athenians. 

Thefe myfteries were divided into the lefs and the 
greater; of which the former ferved as a preparation for the 
latter. The lefs were folemnized in the month Anthefterion, 
which anfwers to our November; the great in the month 


* Nihil infpeciem fallacius ejl quam prava religio y ubi deorum numtn prcctenditur fee - 
leribus . Liv. xxxix. n. 16. 

f Multa eximii divinaque videntur Athonce tua pcperijfc t atque in vitam hminuni 
attuiifc ; turn nihil melius ill is mjleriis , qnibus cx agrefli immaiiique vita e\culti ad huma - 
\tnn a mitigati Junius , initiaque ut appcllantur, \ta rev a a principal viuv cognovimuSm 
Cic, I. ii, de leg. n. 36* 

Tcqut Ceres , it Libera , quorum Jhcra % pent opiniones hominum ac religioner fcrunt t 
longc maximis atque occult jfimn cocmoniis contincntur: a quibus initia vita: atque viflus, 
Itgunty morum, manjuetudinu y humaniUitis exempla hominibus ct civitatn e\cmpfa hominibus 
ct civitalibus data ac dfpcrlita cjje dicuniur * Id. Cic. in Vcrr. dc fupplic.n 186* 
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Boedromion, or Auguft. Oniy Athenians were admitted t« 
thefe myfteries; but of them each fex, age, and condition, 
had a right to be received. All ftrangers were abfolutely 
excluded; fo that Hercules, Caftor, and Pollux, were 
obliged to be adopted by Athenians, in order to their ad- 
million; which however extended only to the lefler. myf¬ 
teries. I fhall confider principally the great, which were 
celebrated at Eleufis. 

Thofewho demanded to be initiated into them, were oblig¬ 
ed, before their reception, to purify themfelves in the lefler 
myfteries, by bathing in the river Iliflus, by faying certain 
prayers, offering facrifices, and,, above all, by living in 
ftrift continence during an interval of time preferibed them. 
That time was employed in inftru&ing them in the principles 
and elements of the facred do&rine of the great myfteries. 

When the time for their initiation arrived, they were 
brought into the temple; and to infpire the greater reverence 
and terror, the ceremony was performed in the night. 
Wonderful things pafted upon this occafion. Vifions were 
feen, and voices heard of an extraordinary kind. A fudden 
fplendour difpelled the darknefs of the place, and difappear- 
ing immediately, added new horrors to the gloom. Appa¬ 
ritions, claps of thunder, earthquakes, improved the terror 
and amazement; whilft the perfon admitted, ftupid, fweat- 
ing through fear, heard trembling the myfterious volumes 
read to him, if in fuch a condition he was capable of hear¬ 
ing at all. Thefe nofturnal rites were attended with many 
diforders, which the fevere law of filence, impofed on the 
perfons initiated, prevented from coming to light, *as St. 
Gregory Nazianzen obferves. What cannot fuperftition 
effeft upon the mind of man, when once his imagination is 
heated? The prefidentin this ceremony was called Hiero- 
phantes. He wore a peculiar habit, and was not admitted 
to marry. The fir ft who ferved in this funftion, and whom 
Ceres hcrfclf infti ufted, was Eumolpus; from whom his 
fucccifors were called Eumolpides. He had three coU 


* O.ciy ’r.Xivo-iy Tu’jTft ol TU.V truti’nwfj.rMV tnumfa OVTWV rt^iwv foozlea 
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leagues; a one who carried a torch; another an herald, 
*whofe office was to pronounce certain myfterious words; 
and a third to attend at the altar. 

Befides thefe officers, one of the principal magiftrates of 
the city was appointed to take care that all the ceremonies of 
this feaft were exa&ly obferved. He was called the king f , 
and was one of the nine Archons. His bufinefs was to offer 
prayers and facrifices. The people gave him four alM- 
antss, one chofen from the family of the Eumolpides, a 
fecond from that of the Cerycians, and the two lafl from 
two other families. He had, befides, ten other minifters to 
affift him in the difcharge of his duty, and particularly in of¬ 
fering facrifices from whence they derived their name 11 . 

The Athenians initiated their children of both fexes very 
early into thefe myfleries, and would have thought it crimi¬ 
nal to have let them die without fuch an advantage. It was 
their general opinion, that this ceremony was an engagement 
to lead a more virtuous and regular life; that it recommend¬ 
ed them to the peculiar proteftion of the goddeffes, to whofe 
fervice they devoted themfelves; and was the means to a 
more perfeft and certain happinefs in the other world; 
whilft, on the contrary, fuch as had not been initiated, be¬ 
fides the evils they had to apprehend in this life, were 
doomed, after their defcent to the {hades below, to wallow 
eternally in dirt, filth, and excrement. 1 Diogenes the 
Cynic believed nothing of the matter, and when his friends 
endeavoured to perfuade him to avoid fuch a misfortune, 
by being initiated beiore his death—“ What,” faid he “ fhall 
Agefilaus and Epaminondas lie amongft mud and dung, 
whilft the vileft Athenians, becaufe they have been initi¬ 
ated, poffefs the moll diftinguiffied places in the regions 
of the blelled?” Socrates was not more credulous; he 
would not be initiated into thefe myfteries, which was 
perhaps one reafon that rendered his religion fufpe&ed. 

k Without this qualification none were admitted to enter 
the temple of Ceres ; and Livy informs us of two Acarnani- 
ans, who, having followed the crowd into it upon one of 
the feait-days, although out of miftake and with no ill de- 

* Aa&'Xj®** • KngtfJ. ffiKivt* fEwifAfX>iT«n. 

* Diogen. Laert. i. vi. p. 389. k LLv. i. xxxi. n, 14% 
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fign, were both put to death without mercy, it was alfd 
a capital crime to divulge the fee rets and myfteties of this 
feaft. Upon this account Diagoras the Melian was proferib- 
ed, and had a reward fet upon his head. He intended to 
have made the fee ret coil the poet yEfchylus his life, from 
fpeaking too freely of it in feme of his tragedies. The 
difgrace of Alcibiades proceeded from the fame caufe. 
* Whoever had violated the fecret was avoided as a wretch 
accurfed and excommunicated. 1 Paufanias in feveral 
palfages, wherein he mentions the Temple of Eleufis, and 
the ceremonies prafclifed there, ftops ihort, and declares he 
cannot proceed, becaufe he had been forbade by a dream 
or vifioh. 

This feaft, the moft celebrated of profane antiquity, was 
of nine days continuance. It began the fifteenth of the 
month Roedromion. Alter fome previous ceremonies and 
facrifices on the firft three days, upon the fourth in the 
evening began the proceffion of the Bajket\ which was laid 
upon an open chariot flowly drawn by oxent, and followed 
by great numbers of the Athenian women. They all carried 
myfterious balkets in their hands, filled with feveral things, 
which they took great care to conceal, and covered with a 
veil of purple. This ceremony reprefented the bafket into 
which Proferpine put the flowers Ihe was gathering when 
Pluto feized and carried her off. 

1 Lib. i. p. 26, & 71# 

* EJl ct fidcli tuta filentio 

Merces ■ Vctabo qui Cereris facrum 
Vulgar it a nance , Jub iifdcm 
Sit. trabibus,jragilemquc mccttm 

Solvat pkafclutn. Ho r. Od. II, 1 . iij# 

Safe is the filent tongue, which none can blame, 

The faithful fecret merit fame ; 

Beneath one roof ne’er let him reft with me, 

Who Ceres* myllcric3 reveals; 

In one frail bark ne’er let us put to fen, 

Nor tempt the jarring winds with fpreading fails# 

+ Tardaqut Eleufina matris votoentia plaujlra. 

Vine. Georg, lib. i. ver* 1S31 

The Elufmian mother’s myftic car 

Slow-rolling- 
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The fifth day was called the day of the Torches ; becaufe 

night the men and women ran about with them in imitation 
pf Ceres, who having lighted a torch at the fire of mount 
/Elm, wandered about from place to place in fearoh pf he** 
daughter. 

The fixth was the moft famous day of all. It was called 
tacchus, the name of Bacchus, fon of Jupiter and Ceres, 
whofe ftatue was then brought out with great ceremony, 
crowned with myrtle, and holding a torch in its hand. The 
proceflion began at Ceramicus, and paflmg through the 
principal places of the city, continued to Eleufis, The 
way leading to it was called the Jacred way , and lay croft 
a bridge over the river Cephifus. This prpceflion was very 
numerous, and generally confilled of thirty thoufaud per- 
fons. m The temple of Eleufis, where it ended, was large 
enough to contain the whole multitude, and Strabo fays, its 
extent was equal to that of the theatres, which every body 
knows were capable of holding a much greater number of 
people. The whole way refounded with the found of trum¬ 
pets, clarions, and other mufical inftruments. Hymns were 
fung in honour of the goddeffes, accompanied with dancing, 
and other extraordinary marks of rejoicing. The rout 
before mentioned, through the facrcd way and over the 
Cephifus, was the ufual way: but after the Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans in the Peloponncfian war had fortified Decelia, the 
Athenians were obliged to make their proceflion by fea, 
till Alcibiades re-eflablilhcd the ancient cuftom. 

The feventh day was folemnized by games, and the gym- 
naltic combats, in which the viftor was rewarded with a 
meafure of barley; without doubt, becaufe it was at Eleu¬ 
fis the goddefs fil'd taught the method of railing that grain, 
and the ule of it. The two following days were employed 
in fome particular ceremonies, neither important nor re¬ 
markable. 

During this fedival it was prohibited, under very great 
penalties, to arrell any perfo.n whatsoever, in order to their 
being imprifooed, or to prefent any bill of complaint to the 
judges. It was regularly celebrated every fifth year, that is, 
after a revolution of four years; and no hiftory obferves that 

n ‘ Her. 1 . viii. c. 65. 1 . ix. p. 395. 
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it was ever interrupted, except upon the taking of Thebes 
by Alexander the Great n . The Athenians who were then 
upon the point of celebrating the great myfteries, were fo 
much affefted with the ruin of that city, that they could not 
refolve in fo general an affli&ion to folemnize a fellival, 
which breathed nothing but merriment and rejoicing 0 . It 
was continued down to the time of the Chriftian emperors ; 
and Valentinian would have abolilhed it, if Praefcextatus, the 
pro-conful of Greece, had not reprefented in the moft livei 
1 y and affe&ing terms, the univerfal forrow which the abro¬ 
gation of that feaft would occafion among the people ; upon 
which it was fuffered to fubfift. It is fuppofed to have been 
finally fuppreffed by Theodofius the Great; as were all the 
reft of the Pagan folemnities. • 

Of Augurs, Oracles , See . 

Nothing is more frequently mentioned in ancient hifto- 
ry, than oracles, augurs, and divinations. No war was made, 
or colony fettled; nothing of confequence was undertaken, 
either public or private, without the gods being firft con- 
fulted. This was a cuftom univerfally eftablifhed amongft 
the Egyptian, Affyrian, Grecian, and Roman nations; which 
is no doubt a proof, as has been already obferved, of its being 
derived from ancient tradition* and that it had its origin in 
the religion and worftiip ol the true God. It is not indeed 
to be queftioned, but that God betore the Deluge did manU 
fed his will to mankind in different methods, as he has 
fince done to his people, fometimes in his own perfon, and 
viva voce , fometimes by the miniftry of angels or of prophets 
infpired by himfelf, and at other times by apparitions or in 
dreams. When the defendants of Noah difperfed them* 
felves into different regions, they carried this tradition along 
with them, which was every where retained, though altered 
and corrupted by the darknefs and ignorance of idolatry, 
None of the ancients have infilled more upon the neceflity 
of confulting the gods on all occafions by augurs and oracles 
than Xenephon, and he founds that neceffity, as I have more 
than once obferved elfewhere, upon a principle deduced from 

* Piui. in vit. Alex. p. 671. • Zofun. hift, 1 . iv. 
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the moll refined reafon and difcernment. He reprefent-s in 
feveral places, that man of himfelf is very frequently igno¬ 
rant of what is advantageous or pernicious to him ; that far 
from being capable of penetrating the future, the prefent 
itfelf efcapes him, fo narrow and Ihort-fighted is he, in all his 
views, that the flighteft obftacles can fruftrate his greatelt 
defigns, that only the divinity, to whom all ages are prefent, 
can impart a certain knowledge of the future to him; that 
no other being has power to facilitate the fuccefs of his en- 
terprizes, and that it is reafonable to believe he will guide 
and proteft thofe who adore him with the pure ft affettion, 
who invoke him at all times withgreateft conftancy and fide¬ 
lity, and confult him with moll fincerity-and refignation. 

Of Augurs • 

What a reproach is it to human reafon, that fo bright and 
luminous a principle (hould have given birth to the abfurd 
reafonings, and wretched notions in favour of the fcience of 
augurs and foothfayers, and been the occafion of elpoufing 
with blind devotion the moft ridiculous puerilities: to make 
the moft important affairs of ftate depend upon a bird’s hap¬ 
pening to fing upon the right or left hand; upon the greedi- 
nefs of chickens in pecking their grain; the infpettion oi 
the entrails of beads; the liver’s being entire and in good 
condition, which, according to them, did lometimes entirely 
difappear, without leaving any trace or mark of its having 
ever fublifted ! To thefe fuperftitious obfervances may be 
added, accidental rencounters, words fpoken by chance, and 
afterwards turned into good or bad prefaces, forebodings, 
prodigies, monfters, eclipfes, comets, every extraordinary 
phenomenon, every unforeseen accident, with an infinity 
of chimeras of the like nature. 

Whence could it happen, that fo many great men, iiluf- 
trious generals, able politicians, and even learned philofo- 
phers, have actually given into fnch abfurd imaginations ? 
Plutarch, in particular, fo cftimable in other refpctls, is to 
be pitied for his fervilc obfervancc of the fenfelefs cuftoms 
of the Pagan idolatry, and his ridiculous credulity in dreams, 
figns and prodigies. He tells us fomcwherc, that he abltain- 
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ed a great while from eating eggs upon account of a dream* 
with which he has not thought fit to make us further ac<* 
quainted. 

The wifeft of the Pagans did not want a juft fenfe of the 
art of divination, and often fpoke of it to each other, and 
even in public, with the utmoft contempt, and in a manner 
fufficiently expreffive of its ridicule. The grave cenfor 
Cato was of opinion, that one foothfayer, could noi look at 
another without laughing. Hannibal was amazed at the 
fimplicity of Prufias, whom he had advifed to give battle, 
upon his being diverted from it by the infpe&ion of the 
entrails of a viftim. “ What,” faid he, “ have you more 
confidence in the liver of a beaft, than in fo old and expe¬ 
rienced a captain as I am ?” Marcellus, who had been five 
times conful, and was augur, faid, that he had difcovered a 
method of not being put to a ftand by the finifter flight of 
birds, which was, to keep himfelf clofe fliut up in his litter* 

Cicero explains himfelf upon augury without ambiguity 
or referve. Nobody was more capable of fpeaking perti¬ 
nently upon it than himfelf (as Mr. Morin obferves in his 
differtation upon the fame fubjeft.) As he was adopted into 
the college of augurs, he had made himfelf acquainted with 
the molt concealed of their fecrets, and had all pofEble-oppor¬ 
tunity of informing himfelf fully in their fcience. That he 
did fo, fufficiently appears from the two books he has left 
us upon divination, in which it may be faid he has exhausted 
the fubjeft. In his fecond, wherein he refutes his brother 
Quintus, who had efpoufed the caufe of the augurs, he dis¬ 
putes and defeats his falfe reafonings with a force, and at the 
fame time with fo refined and delicate a raillery, as leaves us 
nothing to wifli; and he demonftrates by proofs, that rife 
upon each other in their force, the falfity, contrariety, and 
impoffibiiity of that art. *But what is very furprifing, in 
the midft of all’his arguments, betakes occafion to blame 

the generals and magiftrates, who on important conjunfturcs 

% 

* Errabat fnullis in rebus antitjukas: quam vcl vfu jm t vel doflrtna, tel ve tuft ait 
immutatam vtdmus. Retxnetur autem et ad Qpinionm vulgi , tt ad rngnas utilitates 
reip. mos , rcligio , difciplina, jus augur um, collegii auttoritas . Ntc vero non omiftp- 
p/icio digni P. Claudius L. Junius confides, qui contra aufpicia vavigarunt. Parendum 
enim j'uit religion^ ncc patrius mos tarn, contumacitcr rcpudiantur . Divin. 1 * ii. 
n. 70. 71. 
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had contemned the prognoftics; and maintains, that the ui$ 
of them, as great an abufe as it was in his own fenfe, ought 
neverthelefs to be refpefted out of regard to religion, and 
the prejudice of the people. 

All that I have hitherto faid tends to prove, that Paganifm 
was divided into two fe£ts, almoft equally enemies of reli¬ 
gion.; the one by their fuperftitious and blind regard for 
the augurs, the other by their irreligious contempt and de- 
rifion of them. 

The principle of the firft, founded on one fide upon the 
ignorance and weaknefs of man in the affairs of life, and on 
the other upon the preference of the divinity, and his al¬ 
mighty providence, was true; but the confequence deduced 
from it, in regard to the augurs, falfe and abfurd. They 
ought to have proved that it was certain, the divinity him- 
felt had eftablathed thefe external figns to denote his inten¬ 
tions, and that he had obliged himfelf to a punttual con¬ 
formity to them upon all occafions: but they had nothing 
of this kind in their fyftem. The augurs and foothfayers 
therefore were the effeft and invention of the ignorance, 
rathnefs, curiofity, and blind paffions of man, who prefumed 
to interrogate God, and would oblige him to give anfwers 
upon his very idle imagination and unjuft enterprise. 

The others, who gave no real credit to any thing advanced 
by the fcience ot the augurs, did not tail however to obferve 
their trivial ceremonies out of policy, tor the better fubjeft- 
ing the minds of the people to themfelves, and to reconcile 
them to their own purpofes by the affiftance of fuperftition: 
but by their contempt for the augurs, and the entire con- 
viftion of their falfity, they were led into a difbelief of the 
divine providence, and to defpife religion itfelf; conceiv¬ 
ing it infeparable from the numerous abfurdities of this kind, 
which rendered it ridiculous, and confequently unworthy a 
man of fenfe. 

Both the one and the other behaved in this manner, be- 
caufe having miftaken the Creator, and abufed the light of 
nature, which might have taught them to know and to adore 
him, they were defervedly abandoned to their own darknefs 
$md abfurd opinions; and, if we had not been enlightened 
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by the true religion, even at this day we 
ourfelves up to the fame fuperftitions. 


might have given 


Of Oracles. 

No country was ever richer in, or more prcklu£Hve of, 
oracles than Greece, I (hall confine myfelf to tliofe which 
were the moft noted. 

The oracle of Dodona, a city of the Moloffians, was much 
celebrated; where Jupiter gave anfwers either by vocal* 
oaks, or doves, which had alfo their language, or by re¬ 
founding bafons of brafs, or by the mouths of priefts and 
priefteffes. 

*The oracles of Trophonius in Boeotia, though he was 
only a Ample hero, were in great reputation. Alter many 
preliminary ceremonies, as walhing in the river, offering fa- 
crifices, drinking a water called Lethe, from its quality of 
making people forget every thing, the votaries went down 
into his cave by fmall ladders through a very narrow paffage. 
At the bottom was another little cavern of which the entrance 
was alfo exceeding fmail. There they lay down upon the 
ground, with a certain compofition of honey in each hand, 
which they were indifpenfably obliged to carry with them. 
Their feet were placed within the opening of the little cave; 
which was no fooner done, than they perceived themfelves 
borne into it with great force and velocity. Futurity was 
there revealed to them; but not to all in the fame manner. 
Some faw, others heard wonders. From thence they return¬ 
ed quite ftupified, and out of their fenfes, and were placed 
in the chair of Mnemofyne, goddefs of memory; not with¬ 
out great need of her affiftance to recover their remem¬ 
brance, after their great fatigue, of what they had feen and 
heard; admitting they had feen or heard any thing at all. 
Paufanias, who had confulted that oracle himfelf, and gone 

rPaufan. 1. ix. p. 602, 604. 

* Certain inftruments were fattened to the tops of oaks, which, being 
fhaken by the wind, or by fome other means, rendered a confufed found. 
Servius obferves, that the fame word in the Thcffalian language ttgnifics doit 
and prophetefs , which had given room for the fabulous tradition of doves that 
fpoke. It was eafy to make thofc brazen bafons found by fome fccret means, 
tmd to give what fignification they pieafed to a confufed and inarticulate noife* 
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through all thefe ceremonies, has left .a moft.ample defcrip-, 
lion of it; to which * Plutarch adds fome particular circum- 
ftances, which I omit, to avoid a tedious prolixity, 

r The temple and oracle of the Branchidze in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Miletus, fo called from Branchus, the fon of 
Apollo, was very ancient, and in great efteem with all the 

Ionians and Dorians of Afia. Xerxes, in his return from 

1 • 

Greece, burnt this temple, after the priefts had delivered its 
treafures to him. That prince, in return, granted them an 
eftablifhment in the remoteft parts of Afia, to fecure them 
againft the vengeance of the Greeks. After the war was 
over, the Milefians re-eftablifted that temple with a magni r 
licence, which, according to Strabo, furpaffed that of all the 
other temples of Greece. When Alexander the Great ha4 
overthrown Darius, he utterly deftroyed the city where the 
prielis Branchidze had fettled, of which their defcendants 
were at that time in a£tual poffeflion, punifliing in the chil¬ 
dren the facrilegious perfidy of their fathers. 

s Tacitus relates fomething very Angular, though not very 
probable, of the oracle of Claros, a town of Ionia, in Afia 
Minor, near Colophon. “ Germanicus,” fays he, “ went 
to confult Apollo at Claros. It is not a woman who gives 
the anfwers there as at Delphos, but a man chofen out of cer¬ 
tain families, and almofi: always of Miletus. It fuffices 
to let him know the number and names of thofe who come 
to confult him. After which he retires into a cave, and 
having drunk of the waters of a fpring within it, he delivers 
anfwers in verfe upon what the perfons have in their 
thoughts, though he is often ignorant and knows nothing of 
compofing in meafure. It is faid, that he foretold to Ger¬ 
manicus his fudden death, but in dark and ambiguous terms, 
according to the cuftom of oracles.’* 

I omit a great number of other oracles, to proceed to the 
moft famous of them all. It is very obvious that I mean the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphos. He was worfhipped there 
under the name of the Pythian, derived from the ferpent 
Python, which he had killed, or from a Greek word, that fig. 
nifies to enquire, mAicrfat bccaufc people came thitherto 

* Plut. dc gen. Socr, p. 590. r Herod. 1 . i. c. 157, Strab. 1 , xix, p. 63^ 

• Tacit, Annal, 1 . ii. 54. 
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confult him. From thence the Delphic prieftefs was called 
Pythia, and the games there celebrated the Pythian games. 

Delphos was an ancient city of Phocis in Achaia. It 
flood upon the declivity, and about the middle of the moun¬ 
tain ParnafFus, built upon a fmall extent of even ground, and 
(unrounded with precipices, which fortified it without the 
help of art, 1 Diodorus fays, that there was a cavity upon 
ParnafFus, from whence an exhalation rofe, which made the 
goats dance and (kip about, and intoxicated the brain. A 
fhepherd having approached it, out of a defire to know the 
caufes of fo extraordinary an efFeft, was immediately feized 
with violent agitations of body, and pronounced words, 
which, without doubt, he did not underfland himfelf; 
however, they foretold futurity. Others made the fame 
experiment, and it was foon rumoured throughout the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. The cavity was no longer approached 
without reverence. The exhalation was concluded to have 
fomething divine in it. A prieftefs was appointed for the 
reception of its efFefts, and a tripod placed upon the vent, 
called by the Latins Cortina, perhaps from the fkin u that 
covered it. From thence fhe gave her oracles. The city 
of Delphos rofe infenfibly round about this cave, where a 
temple was erefted, which at length became very magnifi¬ 
cent. The reputation of this oracle almofl effaced, or at 
Ieafl very much exceeded that of all others. 

At firft a (ingle Pythia fufficed to anfwer thofe who came 
to confult the oracle, not yet amounting to any great num¬ 
ber: but in procefs of time, when it grew into univerfal 
repute, a fecond was appointed to mount the tripod alter¬ 
nately with the firft, and a third cliofcn to fuccecd in cafe 
of death or difeafe. There were other afliftants befides 
thefc to attend the Pythia in the fan&uary, of whom the moft 
confiderable were called prophets x ; it was their bufmefs to 
take care of the facrificcs, and to make the infpeftion into 
them. To tliefe the demands of the enquirers were deli¬ 
vered either by word of mouth, or in writing, and they re¬ 
turned the anfwers, as wc (hall fee in the fequei. 

Wc mu ft not confound the Pythia with the Sybil of Del¬ 
phos. The ancients reprefent the latter as a woman who 

* Lib. xiv. p. 427, 428, u Corium, * U^itcu. 
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roved from country to country, venting her predi&ions- 
She was at the fame time the Sybil of Delphos, Erythrae, 
Babylon, Cuma, and many other places, from her having 
refided in them all. 

• The Pythia could not propliefy till fhe was intoxicated by 
the exhalation from the fanftuary. This miraculous vapour 
had not the effeft at all times and upon all occafions. The 
god was not always in the infpiring humour. At firft he im¬ 
parted himfeif only once a year, but at length he was pre¬ 
vailed upon to vifit the Pythia every month. All days were 
not proper, and upon fome it was not permitted to confuit the 
oracle. Thefe unfortunate days occafioned an oracle's be- 
ing given to Alexander the Great worthy of remark. He 
was at Delphos to confuit the god, at a time when the prieftefs 
pretended it was forbid to afk him any queftions, and would 
not enter the temple. Alexander, who was always warm, 
and tenacious, took hold of her by the arm to force her into 
it, when fhe cried out, “ Ah, my fon, you are not to be re¬ 
filled !” or, “ my fon, you are invincible!” Upon which 
words he declared he would have no other oracle, and was 
contented with that he had received. 

The Pythia, before Ihe afeended the tripod, was a long 
time preparing for it by facrifices, purifications, a fall of 
three days, and many other ceremonies. The god denoted 
his approach by the moving of a laurel, that ftood before 
the gate of the temple, which Ihook alfo to its very founda¬ 
tions. 

As foon* as the divine vapour, like a penetrating fire, had 
diffuied itfelf through the entrails of the prieftefs, her hair 
flood upright upon her head, her looks grew wild and furi¬ 
ous, Ihe foamed at the mouth, a ludden and violent trem¬ 
bling feized her whole body, with all the + fymptoms of dil- 

* Cui tnlia fund 

Ante fores, fnbito non vultus , non color units , 

AW Comtvc manfen comm: fed pcElus anhclum 
l-t ruble Jera corda turnout; majorque videri f 
AVc mortale fon an s, ajflata fjl numinc q nan do 

Jam propivre dei . Vi r o. ^Ea. I. vi. v, 46—51. 

Among the various marks which God has given us in the feripturcs t® 
diftinguifh his oracles from ihofc of the devil, the fury or madnefs, attributed 
by Virgil to the Pythia, a rd'ujir* cct'da lament is one, It is I, fays God, that 
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tra&ion and frenzy. She uttered at intervals fotne Words 
fclm'ofl inarticulate, which the prophets carefully colle<BecL 
After flie had been a certain time upon the tripod, fhe was. 
recondu&ed to her cell, where fhe generally continued many, 
days, to recover herfelf of her fatigue, and as Lucan fays% 
a fudden death was often either the reward or punifliment of 
her enthufiafm.; 


Numinis ant pczna ejl mors immatur.a recepti , 

Aut pretium . 

The prophets had poets under them, who made the ora* 
cles into verfes, which were often bad enough, and gave 
occafion to fay, it was very furprifmg, that Apollo, who pre- 
fided in the choir of the mufes, fhould infpire his prophetefs 
no better. But Plutarch informs us, that the god did not 
compofe the verfes of the oracle. He inflamed the Pythia’s 
imagination, and kindled in her foul that living light, which 
unveiled all futurity to her. The words fhe uttered in the 
heat of her enthufiafm, having neither method nor con¬ 
nexion, and coming only by ftarts, to ufe that expreffion, 
2 from the bottom of her Itomach^ or rather from her belly, 
were collefred with care by the prophets, who gave them 
afterwards to the poets to be turned into verfe. Thefe 
Apollo left to their own genius and natural talents; as we 
may fuppofe he did the Pythia, when fhe compofed verfes, 
which though not often, happened fometimes... The fub- 
fiance of the oracle was infpired by Apollo, the manner of 
exprefiing it was the prieflefs’s own: the oracles were how¬ 
ever often given in profe. 


y Lib. v. a y 

fhowtbe falfehood of the diviners prcdi&ions, and give to fuch as divide the 
motives of fury and madnefs; or, according to //*. xliv. 25. “ That fruftvatetfo 
the tokens of the liar, and maketh diviners mad.” Inflcad of which the pro¬ 
phets o( the true God conftantly gave the divine anfwers in an equal and calm 
tone of voice, and with a noble tranquillity of behaviour. Another dilluw 
guifhed mark is, the demons giving their oracles, in fee ret places, by-ways, 
and in the oblcumy of caves; whereas God gave his in open day, and before 
aii the world. “ l have not fpnk.cn in fccrct, in a dark place of the earth,” 
lf<i* xlv. 19, 1 have not fpoken in fecret from the beginning.” Jfa, xlviii. 

j6. So that God did not permit the devil to imitate his oracles, without Lm- 
pofing fuch conditions upon him, as might diilinguifh between the true and 
ialfc infpiraiiun. 
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* The general charafteriftics of oracles were* ambiguity, 

obfcurity, and convertibility (to ufe that expreffion) fo that 
one anfwer would agree with feveral various, and fometimes 
dire&ly oppofite, events. By the help of this artifice, the 
daemons, who of themfelves are not capable of knowing fu¬ 
turity, concealed their ignorance, and amufed the credulity 
of the Pagan world. When Croefus was upon the point 


of invading the Medes, he confulted the oracle of Delphos 


upon the fuccefs of that war, and was anfwered, that by 
palling the river Halys, he would ruin a great empire. What 
empire, his own, or that of his enemies ? He was to guefs 
that; but whatever the event might be, the oracle could not 
fail of being in the right. As much may be faid upon the 
fame god's anfwer to Pyrrhus, 


Aio te 9 JZacida , Romanos vinctre pojfe . 

I repeat it in Latin, becaufe the equivocality, which equally 
implies, that Pyrrhus could conquer the Romans, and the 
Romans Pyrrhus, will not fubfift in a tranflation. Under 
the cover of fuch ambiguities, the god eluded all difficulties, 
and was never in the wrong. 

It mud, however, be confefled, that fometimes the an¬ 
fwer of the oracle was clear and circumftantial. I have re¬ 
peated, in the hiftory of Croefus, the ftratagem he made ufe 
of to allure himfelf of the veracity of the oracle, which was, 
to demand of it, by his ambaffador, what he was doing at a 
certain time prefixed. The oracle of Delphos replied, that 
he was caufing a tortoife and a lamb to be drefled in a velfel 
of brafs, which was really fo. a The emperor Trajan made 
a like proof upon the god at Heliopolis, by fending him a 
lettert fealed up, to which he demanded an anfwer. The 
oracle made no other return, than to command a blank pa¬ 
per, well folded and fealed, to be delivered to him. Trajan, 

* Macrob. 1 . i, Saturnal, c. xxiii. 

* Quod fi aliquis dixerit multa ab idolls cJJ'e pmdifta: hoc faendum , quod femper mn~ 
dacium junxerint vcritati> et Jic Jententicc temperarint ut } feu boni feu. mali quid accidijfct , 
utrmquc pq/Jit intdligi. Hicronym. in cap, xlii. Ifaisc. He cites the two ex¬ 
amples of Croefus and Pyrrhus. 

•t It was cuftomary to confult the oracle by fealed letters, which were laid 
upon the altar of the god unopened. 

Vo i. I. K 
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upon the receipt .of it, was (truck with amazement to fee an 


anfwer fo correfpondent with his own letter, in which he 
knew he had written nothing. The wonderful * facility, with 
which.daemons .can transfer themfelves almoft in an inftant 
from place t<S place, made it not impoffible for them to give 

country 


the two related anfwers, and feem to foretel in 


what they baa feen in another; whi ch is Tertullian’s opinion. 

Admitting it to be true, that fome oracles have been fol¬ 
lowed precifely by the events foretold, we may believe, that 
God* to puinifh the blind and facrilegious credulity of the 
pagans, has foftletimes permitted the daemons to have a 
knowledge of things to come, and to foretel them diftinftly 
enough. Which conduft of God, though very much above 
human comprehenfion, is frequently attelled in the holy 
fcriptures. 

It ha^ been queftioned, whether the oracles, mentioned in 
prolane hiftory^fhould be afcribed to the operations of dae¬ 
mons, or bftly, to the malignity and impofture of men. 
Wandale, a Dutch phyfician, has maintained the latter; and 
Monfieur. Fontdnelle, when a young tnan, adopted that opi¬ 
nion, in the perfuafitm (to ufe his own words) that it was in¬ 
different, as to the truth of chriftianity, whether the oracles 
were the effe£l of the agency of fpirits or a feries of impof- 
tures. Father Baittts, the Jefuit, profeffor of the holy fcrip¬ 
tures in the univerfity of Strafburgh, has refuted them both 
in a very folid piece, wherein he demonflrates invincibly, 
with the unanimous authority of the fathers, that the devils 
were the real agents in the oracles. He attacks, with equal 
i force and fuccefs, the rafhnefs and preemption of the ana- 
baptift phyfician, who, calling in queflion the capacity and 
difcemment of the holy do&ors, abfurdly endeavours to 
efface the high idea all true believers have of thofe great 
leaders of the church, and to depreciate their venerable au* 
thority, which is fo great a difficulty to all who deviate from 
the principles of ancient tradition. And if that was 
certain and conflantaneous in any thing, it is fo in this point; 

* Omisfyiritus aks. Hoc tt angtlia cl damones* Igitur memento ubiqut funt: fetus 
erbis illis focus unus cfl: quid ubi gtratur tam facile fciunt } quant enuntiant, Pcfocitas 
divinitas creditur , quia fuff ant ia ignoratur.—Cotter um tejfudinm dtcoqui cum carnibui 
fecudis Pythius to mode renunciavit, quo fuprt diximus. Momento apud Lydian fueiat , 

Jiiltvl* in Ap^’og. 
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for all the fathers of the church, and eccleGalUcal writers 
of all ages, maintain, and atteft, that the devil was the au* 
thor of idolatry in general, and of oracles in particular. 

This opinion does, not oppofe the belief, that the priefts 
and prieftefies were frequently guilty of fraud and impofture 
in the anfwers of the oracles. For is not the devil the father 
and prince of lies.? In the Grecian hiftory we have feen 

than once the Delphic- prieftefs- fuffer herfelf to be 
corrupted by prefents. It was from that motive, {he per. 
fuaded the Lacedaemonians to aftift the people of Athens in 
the expuifion of .the thirty tyrants* that {he caufed Demara- 
tus to be divefted of the royal dignity to. make way for 
Cleomenes; and dreft up an oracle to fupportthe impofture 
ef Lyfander, when'he.endeavoured to change the fucceflion 
to the throne of Sparta.. And I am - apt t<> believe, that 
Themiftocles, who well knew the importance of afting 
again ft the Perfians by fea, infpired the 1 god with the anfwer- 
he gave, “to defend themfelves with walls of wood.” b De-. 
mofthenes, convinced that the oracles were frequently fug- 
gefted by paflion or intereft, and fufpe£!ing with reafqn, that 
Philip had inftrufted them to fpeak in his favour, boldly: 
declared that the.Pythia pkilippized, and bad the Athenians 
and Thebans .remember, that Pericles and Epaminondas, in-' 
ftcad of liftening.to, and amufmg themfelves with the frivo¬ 
lous anfwers of the oracle, thofe idle bugbears of the bafe- 
and cowardly, confulted only reafon in the choice and ex¬ 
ecution of their meafures. 

The fame father Baltus examines with equal fuccefs the 
cefiation of oracles, a fecond,point in the difpute. Mr-- 
"Wandale, to oppofe with fome advantage a truth fo glorious 
to Jefus Chrift, the fubverter of idolatry, had fal ft lied the 
fenfe of the fathers, by making them fay, “ that oracles 
ceafed precifely at the moment of Chrift’s birth.” The 
learned apologift for the fathers fhows that they all alledge 
oracles did not ceafe till after our Saviour’s birth, and the 
preaching of his gofpel, not on a fudden, but in proportion 
to his falutary doctrines being known to mankind, and gain¬ 
ing ground in the world. This unanimous opinion o£ the • 
fathers is confirmed by the unexceptionable evidence of 

Plut. in. Demofth. p. 854, 
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great numbers of the Pagans, who agree with them as to the 
time when the oracles ceafed. 

What an honour to the chriftian religion was this filence 
impofed upon the oracles by the viftory of Jefus Chrift ? 
Every Chriftian had this power. c Tertullian in one of his 
apologies, challenges the Pagans to make the experiment, 
and coni'ents that a Chriftian fhould be put to death, if he 
did not oblige thefe givers of oracles to confefs themfelves 
devils; d La6iantius informs us, that every Chriftian could 
filence them by only the fign of the crofs. And all the 
world knows, that when Julian the Apoftate was at Daphne, 
a fuburb of Antioch, to confult Apollo, the god, notwith- 
Handing all the facrifices offered to him, continued mute, 
and only recovered his fpeech to anfwer thofe who enquired 
the caufe of his filence, that they mull afcribe it to the in¬ 
terment of certain bodies in the neighbourhood. Thofe 
were the bodies of Chriftian martyrs, amongft whom was. 
that of St. Babylas. 

• This triumph of the Chriftian religion ought to give us a 
due fenfe of our obligations to Jefus Chrift, and, at the 
fame time, of the darknefs to which all mankind were aban¬ 
doned before his coming. We have f£en, amongft the 
Carthaginians, * fathers and mothers more cruel than wild 
beafts, inhumanly giving up their children, and annually 
depopulating their cities, by dfeftroying the moft florid of 
their youth, in obedience to the bloody dictates ol their ora¬ 
cles and falfe gods. The viftims were chofen without any 
regard to rank, lex, age, or condition. Such bloody execu¬ 
tions were honoured with the name of facrifices, and de^ 
figned to make the gods propitious. “What greater evil,’* 
cries Laftantius, “ could they inflift in their moft violent 
difpleafure, than to deprive their adorers of all fenfe of hu¬ 
manity, to make them cut the throats of their own children, 


c Tertull. in Apolog. d Lib. dc vcra fapient. c. xxvii. 

* Tam barbaros , tarn immancs fuijfc homines , ut parricidium fuum, id cjl telrum atque 
exterabile humano generi facinus > facrificium vocarent. Cum teneras atqiie innocentcs anx - 
tnA. f, qua maxi me ejl atas parentibus dulcior % /me ulh rcfpcttu pietatis extinguerunt^ hima - 
nitatemque omnium bejiiarum , qua tamen foetus fuos amant, jeritate fuperarent . 0 do * 
mentjam infinabilem! Qjiod illis ijli dii amplius faecre pojjent ft ejfcnt iratijimi quam 
fidunt propitii ? Cum fuos cultures parricidiis in quin ant, orbitatibus mattant, hu munis 
jenfbus fpoliant , Lac taut. 1, i, c. gw 
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and pollute their facrilegknas hands with fuch execrable 
parricides |” 

A thoufand frauds and impoftures, openly dete£led at Del¬ 
phos, and every where elfe, had not opened men’s eyes, nor 
in the lead diminiflied the credit of the oracles, which fub- 
fifled upwards of two thoufand years, and was carried to an 
inconceivable height, even in the fenfe of the greateft men, 
the mod profound philofophers, the mod powerful princes, 
and generally among the mod civilized nations, and inch, 
as valued themfelves mod upon their wifdom and policy. 
The edimation they were in, may be judged from the mag¬ 
nificence of the temple of Delphos, and the immenfe riches 
amafled in it through the fuperditious credulity of nations 
and monarchs. 

e The temple of Delphos having been burnt about the 
fiftyr-eighth Olympiad, the Amphydtions, thofe celebrated 
judges of Greece, took upon themfelves the care of rebuild¬ 
ing it. They agreed with an architeft for three hundred 
talents, which amount to nine hundred thoufand livres. 
The cities ot Greece were to furnifh that fum. The inha¬ 
bitants oi Delphos were taxed a fourth part of it, and made 
gatherings in all parts, even in foieign nations, for that pur- 
pofe. Amafis, at that time king of Egypt, and the Grecian 
inhabitants of his country, contributed confiderable fums 
towards it. The Alcmeonides, a potent family of Athens, 
was charged with the conduft of the building, and made it 
more magnificent by confiderable additions of their own, 
than had been propofed in the model. 

Gyges, king of Lydia, and Cyoefus, one of his fucccffors, 
enriched the temple of Delphos with an incredible number 
of prefents. Many other princes, cities, and private per- 
fons, by their example, in a kind of emulation of each other, 
had heaped up in it tripods, veflcls, tables, fhiclds, crowns, 
chariots, and ilatues of gold and (ilver of all fizes, equally 
infinite iu number and value, The prcfenls of gold, which 
Crcefus only made to this temple, amounted, according to 
Herodotus f , to upwards of 254 talents; that is, about 762,000 
. French livres and perhaps thofe of filver to as much. 

• Herod, 1 . ii. c. 180. c. 2. v. ct 62. f Herod. 2 , i. c. 50, 51, 

* About 33,$ooi. Heeling. 
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Moft of thefe prefents were in being in the time of Hero* 
dotus. s Diodorus Siculus, adding thofe of other princes 
to v them, makes their amount ten thoufand talents, or thirty 
millions of livres 

* 

h Amongft the ftatues of gold, confecrated by Croefus in 
the temple of Delphos, was placed that of a female baker, 
*of which this was the cccafion.' Alyattus, Croefus’s father, 
having married a fecond wife, by whom he had children, 
fhe contrived to get rid of her foh-in-law that the crbwn 
‘might defcend to her own iffufe. For this purpofe fhe en¬ 
gaged the female baker to put poifon into a loaf, that Was to 
be ferved at the young prince's table. The woman,-who 
was {truck with horror at the .crime (in which fhe ought to 
have had no part at all) gave Croefus notice of it. The 
poifoned loaf was ferved to the queen’s own children, and 
their death fecuredthe crown to the lawful fucceffor. When 
he afcended the throne, in gratitude to his benefaftrefs, he 
erefted a ftatue to her in the temple of Delphos. But may 
we conclude that a perfon of fo mean a condition could de- 
ferve fo great an honour? Plutarch anfwers in the affir¬ 
mative, and with a much better title, he fays, than many of 
the fo-much-vaunted conquerors and heroes, who have ac¬ 
quired their fame only by murder and devallation. 

It is not to be wondered, that fuch immenfe riches fhould 

• # 

tempt the avarice of mankind, and expofe Delphos to being 
frequently pillaged. Without rhentioning more ancient 
times, Xerxes, Who invaded Greece with a million of men, 
endeavoured to feize upon the fpoils of this temple. Above 
a hundred years after, the Phoceans, near neighbours of 
Delphos, plundered it at feveral times. The fame rich 
booty Was the foie motive of the irruption of the Gauls into 
Greece under Brennus. The guardian god of Delpbos, if 
we may believe hiftorians; fometimes defended this temple 
by furprifing prodigies; and at othets, either from incapa¬ 
city or confufion, fuffered himfelf to be plundered. When 
Nero made this temple, fo famous throughout the univerfc, 
a vifit, and found in it five 1 hundred brafs flatues of illuftri- 
ous men and gods to his liking, which had been confecrated 


* Diod.'!. xvi. p. 453. 


% 

h Plat, dc Pyth, orac. p* 401. 
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to Apollo (more of gold and fiiver having undoubtedly dif- 
appeared upon his approach) he ordered them to be taken 
down, and (hipping them k Qn hoard his veffels, carried them 
with him to Rome. 

Thofe who would be more particularly informed con¬ 
cerning the oracles and riches of the .temple of Delphos, 
may confult fome dilfertations upon them, printed in the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Relies Lettres*; of which 1 
have made good ufe, according to my cuftonu 

Of the Games and Combats • 

Games and combats made a part of the religion, and had 
a {hare in almoft all the feftivals of the ancients ; and for 
that reafon it is proper to treat of them in this place. Whe¬ 
ther we confider their origin, or the defign of their inflitu- 
tion, we (hall be furprifed at their being fo much praftifed 
-in the beft governed ftates. 

Hercules, The feus, Caftor and Pollux, and the greateft 
heroes of antiquity were not only the inftitutors or reftorers 
of them, but thought it glorious to (hare in the exercife of 
them, and meritorious to fucceed therein. The fubduers 
of monfters, and of the common enemies of mankind, 
thought it no difgrace to them, to afpire at the viftories in 
thefe combats; nor that the new wreaths, with which their 
brows were encircled in the folemnization of thefe games, 
took any luftre from thofe they had before acquired. Hence 
the moft famous poets made thefe combats the fubjeft of 
their verfes ; the beauty of whofe poetry, whilft it immor¬ 
talized themfelves, feemed to promife an eternity of fame 
to thofe whofe viftories it fo divinely celebrated. Hence 
arofe that uncommon ardour, which animated, all Greece to 
imitate the ancient heroes, and, like them, to fignalize them¬ 
felves in the public combats. 

A reafon more folid, which refults from the nature of 
thefe combats, and of the people who ufed them, may be 
given for their prevalence. The Greeks, by nature warlike, 
and equally intent upon forming the bodies and minds of 
their youth, introduced thefe exercifes, and annexed ho- 

‘VoKIII. 
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nours to them, in order to prepare the younger fort for the 
profeffion of arms, to confirm their health, to render them 
'ftronger and more robuft, to inure them to fatigues, and to 
make them intrepid in clofe fight, in which, the ufe of fire¬ 
arms being then unknown, the ftrength of body generally 
decided the viftory. Thefe athletic exercifes fupplied the 
place of thofe in ufe amongft our nobility, as dancing, 
-fencing, riding the great horfe, &c. but they did not confine 
themfelves to a graceful mien, nor to the beauties of a fiiape 
and face; they were for joining ftrength to the charms of 
perfon. 

It is true, thefe exercifes, fo illuftrious by their founders, 
and fo ufeful in the ends at firft propofed from them, intro¬ 
duced public mafters, who taught them to young perfons, 
and pra&ifing them with fuccefs, made public Ihow and 
oftentation of their fkill. This fort of men applied them¬ 
felves folely to the pradiice of this art, and carrying it to an 
• excefs, they formed it into a kind of fcience, by the addir 
tion of rules and refinements; often challenging each other 
out of a vain emulation, till at length they degenerated into 
a profeffion of people, who, without any other employment, 
or merit, exhibited themfelves as a fight for the diverfion 
of the public. Our dancing-mafters are not unlike them 
in this refpedt, whofe natural and original defignation was 
to teach youth a graceful manner of walking, and a good ad* 
drefs; but now we fee them mount the ftage, and perform 
ballets in the garb of comedians, capering, jumping, lkip> 
ping, and making variety of ftrange unnatural motions. We 
fhall fee, in the fequel, what opinion the ancients had of their 
profeffed combatants and wreftling-mafters. 

There were four kinds of games folemnized in Greece* 
The Olympic , fo called from Olympia, otherwife Pifa, a 
town of Elis in Peloponnefus, near which they were cele¬ 
brated after the expiration of every four years, in honour of 
Jupiter Olympicus. The Pythic , facred to Apollo * Py¬ 
thias, fo called from the ferpent Python, killed by him; 
they were aifo celebrated every four years. The Nemctan $ 
which took their name from Nemaea, a city and foreft of Pe¬ 
loponnefus, and were either inftituted or reftored by Her- 

* Several rcafops arc given for this name 
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cules, after Re Rad {lain the lion of the Nemasan forell. 
They were folemnized every two years. And laftly the 
JJikmiariy celebrated upon the ifthmus of Corinth, from four 
years to four years, in honour of Neptune. k Thefeus was 
the reftorer of them, and they continued even after the ruin 
of Corinth. That perfons might be prefent at thefe pub¬ 
lic fports with greater quiet and fecurity, there was a ge¬ 
neral fufpenfion of arms, and ceffation of hoftilities through¬ 
out all Greece, during the time of their celebration. 

In thefe games, which were folemnized with incredible 
magnificence, and drew together a prodigious concourfe of 
fpeftators from all parts, a Ample wreath was all the reward 
of the viftors. In the Olympic games it was compofed of 
wild olive. In the Pythic, of laurel. In the Nemsean of 
green parfley 1 ; and in the Ifthmian of the fame herb. The 
inflitutors of thefe games implied from thence, that only 
honour, and not mean and fordid intereft, ought to be the 
motive of great aftions. Of what were men not capable, 
accuftomed to aft folely from fo glorious a principle! 
m We have feen in the Perfian war, that Tigranes, one of the 
.moft confiderable captains in the army of Xerxes, having; 
heard the prizes in the Grecian games defcribed, cried out 
with aftonifhment, addreffing himfelf to Mardonius, who 
.commanded in chief, “ * Heavens! againft what men are 
you leading us ? Infenfible to intereft, they combat only 
for glory ?” Which exclamation, though looked upon by 
Xerxes as an effeft of abjeft fear, abounds with fenfe and 
judgment. 

n It was from the fame principle the Romans, whilft they 
.beftowed upon other occafions crowns of gold of great va¬ 
lue, perfifted always in giving only a wreath of oaken leaves 
to him who faved the life ot ^ citizen. “ Oh manners, 
worthy of eternal remembrance V 9 cries Pliny, in relating 
this laudable cuftom. “ O grandeur, truly Roman, that 
would aflign no other reward but honour, for the preferva- 
tion of a citizen! a fervice, indeed, above all reward; 

* Pauf. 1 . ii. p. 88, 1 Apium. m Herod. I. viii. c. 88. 

" Plin. 1 , xvi. c. 4. 

* II nitu'i MrtJ6vii ) \on | oi'f a\ha; fyutf) ol 

79V rtymec noiuvjatf cb.X« ntfi ctPiT’if, 
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thereby fuffrciently arguing it their opinion, that it was cri¬ 
minal to fave a man’s life from the motive of lucre and 

intereft! 0 mores aternos, qui lanta opera honore Jolo do - 

naverint ; et cum reliquas coronas auro commendarent , Jalu - 

tern civis in pretio tjfe noluerint , clara profejfionc Jervari 

quidem hominem nefas ejft lucri jcaufa! 

Amongft all the Grecian games, the-Olympic held un- 
.deniablythe firft rank, and that for three reafons. They 
were facred to Jupiter the greateft of the gods; inllituted 
•by Hercules, the firft of the heroes; and celebrated with 
more pomp and magnificence, amidft a greater concourfe 
of fpeftators from all parts, than any of the reft, 

° If Paufanias may be believed, women were prohibited 
to be prefent .at them upon pain of death; and during their 
^continuance, it was ordained that no woman fhould approach 
"the place where the games were celebrated, or pafs on that 
Tide of the river Alpheus. One only was fo bold as to 
.violate this law, and flipped in difguife among the combat¬ 
ants. She was tried for the offence, and would have fuf- 
feredfor it, according to the law, if the judges, in regard to 
.her father, her brother, and her fon, who had all been vic¬ 
tors in the Olympic games, had not pardoned her offence, 
and faved her life. 

This law was very conformable with the Grecian man¬ 
ners, amongft whom the ladies were very referved, feldom 
appeared in public, had feparate apartments, called Gynce - 
-tea, and never eat at table with the men when ftrangers 
were prefent. It was certainly inconfiftent with decency 
to admit them at Tome of the games, as thofe of wreft- 
ling, and the Pancratium, in which the combatants fought 
naked. 

p r fhe Tame Paufanias tells us in another place, that the 
pvieftefs of Ceres had an honourable feat in thefe games, 
and that virgins were not denied-the liberty of being prefent 
at them. For my part, I cannot conceive the reafon of 
Tuch inconfiftency, which indeed feems incredible. 

The Greeks thought nothing comparable to the viftory 
in thefe games. They looked upon it as the perfeftion of 
glory, and did not believe it permitted to mortals to defirt 

•Paufan. I. v. p. 279, r I'aufan. 1 . vi, p. 38a. 
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any thing beyond it. * Cicero affures us, that with them it 
was no lefs honourable than the confular dignity in its ori¬ 
ginal fplendor with the ancient Romans. And in another 
place he fays, that + { to conquer at Olympia, Was almoll, 
in the fenfe of {he Grecians, more great and glorious, than 
to receive the honour of a triumph at Rome. Horace fpeaks 
in ftill ftronger terms upon this kind of viftory. ^ He is 

•not afraid to fay, that “ it exalts the vi&ory above human 

■ ^ 

nature; they were no lon'ger~men but gods.” 

We (hall fee hereafter what extraordinary honours were 
-paid to the vi£lor,of which-one of the iiioft affe&ing was, to 
date the year with his name. Nothing could more efifeftually 
enliven their endeavours, and make them regardlefs of ex- 
pences, than the aflurance of immortalizing their names, 
which, for the future, would be annexed to the calendar, 

• and in the front of all laws made in the fame year with the 
vi&ory. To this motive may be added, the joy of knowing, 
that their praifes would be celebrated by the moft famous 
poets, , and (hare in the entertainment of the moll illuftrious 
tafiemblies; for thefe odes were fung in every houfe, and 
had a part in every entertainment. What could be a more 
powerful incentive to a people, who had no other obje£t 

• and aim than that of human glory ? 

I (hall confine myfelf- upon this head to the Olympic 
. games, which continued five days; and fhall defcribe, in as 
brief a manner as poflible, the feveral kinds of combats of 
which they were compofed. Mr. Burette has treated this 
fubjeft in feveral diflertations, printed in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Belles Lettres; wherein purity, perfpi- 
cuity, and elegance of ftyle are united with profound eru¬ 


dition. I make no fcruple in appropriating to my ufe the 
riches of my brethren; and, upon this fubjeft of the Olym- 

* Olympiorum vittoria , Gratis confulatus ille antiquus videbatur . Tufcul. Qucft. 
lib. ii. n. 41. 

•f Oiympiomcam ejfc apud Graces pro pc majusfuit et gloriofus, quarn Roma: triumpfuijfc • 
Pro Flacco, mini. xxxi. 


X 


Patmaque nob iiis 


Terr arum dominos eve hit ad dtos , 
Sive ques Elea domum rcducit 
Patina calefies* 


Od. i, lib. i. 
Od ii. lib. 4. 
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pic games, have made very free with^the late Abbe Maf- 

fieu’s remarks upon the Odes of Pindar. 

The combats, which had the greateft {hare in the fo- 
lemnity of the public games, were boxing, wreftling, the 
pancratium, the difcus or quoit, and racing. To thefe may 
be added the exercife of leaping, throwing the dart, and 
that of the trochus or wheel; but as thefe were neither im¬ 
portant, nor of any great reputation, I (hall content myfelf 
with having only mentioned them in this place* For the bet¬ 
ter methodizing the particulars of thefe games and exercifes, 
it will be necelfary to begin with an account of the Athletse, 
or combatants. 


Of the Athletce or Combatants. 

f 


The term Athletae is derived from the Greek word 
which fignifies labour, combat. This name was given to 
thofe who exercifed themfelves with defign to difpute the 
prizes in the public games. The art by which they form¬ 
ed themfelves for thefe encounters, was called Gymnafiic, 
from the Athletae pra&Hing naked. 

Thofe who were defigned for this profeffion frequented, 
from their moft tender age, the Gymnafia or Pal^ftra, 


which were a kind of academies maintained lor that pur- 
pofe at the public expence. In thefe places, fuch young 
people were under the direflion of different mailers, who 
employed the moft effeflual methods to inure their bodies 
for the fatigues of the public games, and to form them for 
the combats. The regimen they were under was very 
hard and fevere. At firft they had no other nourifhment 
but dried figs, nuts, foft cheefe, and a grofs heavy fort of 
bread, called They were abfolutely forbid the ufe pf 

wine, and enjoined continence; which Horace expreffes 
thUS % 


QuiJladet optatam curfu contigere metam 
Multa tulit fecitque puer f'udavit et a!Jk % 
Abjlmuil venerc et vino . 

* Art, Poet, v. *12. 
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Who in th’ Olympic race, the prize would gain* 

Has borne from early youth fatigue and pain, 

Excefs of heat and cold has often try’d, 

Love’s foftnefs banilh’d, and the glafs deny’d. 

St. Paul, by an allufion to the Athletae, exhorts the Corinth¬ 
ians, near whofe city the Ifthmian games were celebrated, 
to a fober and penitent life. 44 Thofe who ftrive,” fays he, 

44 for jthe maftery, are temperate in all things: now they do 
it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an incorruptible.’* 
Tertullian ufes the fame thought to encourage the martyrs. 

* He makes a comparifon from what the hopes of viftory 
made the Athletae endure; He repeats the fevere and pain¬ 
ful exercifes they were obliged to undergo; the continual 
anguilh and conftraint, in which they paffed the belt years 
of their lives; and the voluntary privation which they im- 
pofed upon themfelves, of all that was moft affe&ing and 
grateful to their paffions. It is true, the Athletae did not 
always obferve fo fevere a regimen, but at length fubftitut- 
ed in its ftead a voracity and indolence extremely remote 
from it, 

. The Athletae, before their exercifes, were rubbed with 
oils and ointments to make their bodies more fupple and vi¬ 
gorous. At firft they made ufe of a belt, with an apron or 
fcarf fattened to it, for their more decent appearance in the 
combats; but one of the combatants happening to lofe the 
victory by this covering’s falling off, that accident was the 
6ccafion of facrificing modelty to convenience, and re¬ 
trenching the apron for the future. The Athletae were only 
naked in fome exercifes, as wreftling, boxing, the pancra¬ 
tium, and the foot-race. They praftifed a kind of novici¬ 
ate in the Gymnafia for ten months, to accomplifh them¬ 
felves in the feveral exercifes by afliduous application; and 
this they did in the prefence of fuch, as curiofity or idlenefs 
conduced to look on. But when the celebration of the 
Olympic games drew nigh, the Athletae, who were to appear 

in them, were kept to double exercife. 

« 

* Nempt tnim it Athletes fegregantur adJlrittiorem difciplinam , robori ccdificando 
vaunt} continenlur a luxuria , a cibis latioribuSf a potn jucundiora cogunhr, crucian tor, 
fatigantiir, ftd Martyr, 
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Before they ‘were admitted to combat, other proofs were 
required; as to birth, none but Greeks weTe to be received. 
It was alfo neceffary, that their manners ihould be unex¬ 
ceptionable, and their condition free. No ftranger was: 
admitted to combat in the Olympic games; and when 
Alexander* the fon of Amyhtas king of Macedon, prefented 
hirnfelfto difpute the prize, his competitors, without any re¬ 
gard to the royal dignity, oppofed his reception as a Mace¬ 
donian, and t:onfequently a Barbarian and a ftranger; nor 
tould the judges be prevailed upon to admit him, till he* 
had proved* in due form his family originally defcended 
from the Argives. «... 

- The perfons who prefided in the games, called dgonotketa,' 
Atklotkette, ah<l Heltdnodica, regiftered the name and coun¬ 
try of each champion; and upon the opening of the games 
an .herald proclaimed the names of the combatants. ‘ They 
were then made to take an oath, that they would religioufly' 
obferve the feveral laws prefcribed in each kind of combat, 
and to do nothing contrary to the eftablilhed orders and re-, 
gulations* of the‘games'. Fraud, artifice, and exceffive vio¬ 
lence, were absolutely prohibited; and the maxim fo gene¬ 
rally received* el fewhere,’ that it is indifferent whether an 
enemy is conquered by deceit or valour, was banifhed from* 
thefe 1 combats. The addrefs of a combatant, expert in -all 
the turns of his art, who knew-how to fliift and fences dex- 
teroufly, to put the change'upon his adVerfary with art and 
fubtlety, $nfd to improve the lcaft advantages,* muft not be 
confounded herewith the Cowardly and knaviflt cunningof 
one, who; without regardto ’the' laws prefcribed, employs'* 
the moft unfair meahsW Vanquish his competitor. Thofe 
who difpute the priz^iii the feVeral kinds of combats drew 
lots fdr Mir precedency in* them* ■ - 

It is time tO'bring' aur^hampibns to blows, and to run 
over the diffeient'kinds»dfcombats,ih w'hich they exercifed 
themfelvW.’ . . .»i. 



Wreftling is one of the moll ancient cxercifes of winch 
We have any knowledge, having been praftifed in the time of 
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the patriarchs, as the wreftling of the'angel with Jacob 
proves r . Jacob fupported the angel's attack, fo vigor-oufly,. 
that, perceiving he could not throw fo rough a wreftler, he 
was reduced to make him lame by touching the fmew of 
his thigh, which immediately Ihrunk up. 

Wreftling among the Greeks, as well as other nations, 
was prattifed at firft with fimplicity, little art, and in a na¬ 
tural manner; the weight of the body, and the ftrength of 
the mufcles, having more fhare of it, than addrefs and 
fkill. Thefeus was the firft that reduced, it to method, and. 
refined it with the rules of art. He was alfo the firft 
who eftablifhed the public fchools, called Palaftra, where 
the young people had matters to inftru£l them in it. 

The wreftlers, before they began their combats, were rub- 
bed all over in a rough manner, and afterwards anointed 
with oils, which added to the ftrength and flexibility of their 
limbs. But as this unftion, in making the fkin too flippery, 
rendered it difficult for them to take good hold of each 
other, they remedied that inconvenience, fometimes by roll¬ 
ing themfelves in the duft of the Palaeftra, fometimes by 
throwing a fine fand upon each other, kept for that pur- 
pofe in the Xyftae, or porticoes of the Gymnafia. 

Thus prepared, the wreftlers began their combat. They 
were matched two againft two, and fometimes feverah 
couples contended at the fame time. In this combat, the 
whole aim and defign of the wreftlers was to throw their 
adverfary upon the ground. Both ftrength and art were 
employed to this purpofe; they feized each other by the 
arms, drew forwards, puttied backwards, ufcd many diftor- 
tions and twiftings of the body; locking their limbs in each 
other's, feizing by the neck, throttling, preffing in their 
arms, ftruggling, plying on all fides, lifting from the ground, 
dafhing their heads together like rams, and twilling one 
another's necks. The moll confuierable advantage in the 
wreftler’s art, was to make himfelf matter of his adverfary’s 
legs, of which a fall was the immediate confcqucncc. From 
whence Plautus fays in his Pfeudolus, fpcaking ot wine*, 
44 He is a dangerous wreftler, he prcfcntly takes one by the 

r Gen. xxxii, 24. 

* Capiat pedes primnm, Motor cjohfm r/l. 
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freels.” The Greek terms momtsto&nf and « tyn%w t and the 
Latin word fupplantare , feemed to imply, that one of thefe 
arts confifted in {looping down to feize the antagonift Under 
the foies of his feet, and in railing them up to give a fall* 

In this manner the Athletae wreftled {landing, the combat 
ending with the fall of one of the competitors. But when 
it happened that the wreftler, who was down, drew his ad* 
verfary along with him, either by art or accident, the combat 
continued upon the fand, the antagonifts tumbling and twin¬ 
ing with each other in a thoufand different ways, till one of 
them got uppermoft, and compelled the other to afk quarter* 
and confeffed himfelf vanquished. There was a third fort of 
wreftling, called from the Athletse ufing only 

their hands in it, without taking hold of the body as in the 
other kinds; and this exercife ferved as a prelude to the 
greater combat. It confifted in intermingling their fingers, 
and in fqueezing them with all their force; in pufhing one 
another, by joining the palms of their hands together; in 
twilling their fingers, wrifts, and other joints of the arm, 
without the affiftance of any other member; and the vic¬ 
tory was his, who obliged his opponent to afk quarter. 

The combatants were to fight three times fucceffively, and 
to throw their antagonifts at leaft twice, betore the prize 
could be adjudged to them. 

8 Homer deferibes the wreftling of Ajax and Ulyfles; 
Ovid, that of Hercules and Achelous; Lucan, of Hercules 
and Antaeus; and the Thebaid of Statius, of Tydeus and 
Agylleus. 

The wreftlers of greatefl reputation amongft the Greeks, 
where Milo of Croton, whofe hiftory I have related elfe- 
where at large, and Polydamas. The latter, alone and with¬ 
out arms, killed a furious lion upon mount Olympus, in 
imitation of Hercules, whom he propofed to himfelf as a 
model in this afilion. Another time having feized a bull 
by one of his hinder legs, the beafl could not get loofe with¬ 
out leaving his hoof in his hands. He could hold a chariot 
behind, while the coachman whipped his horfes in vain to 
make them go forward. Darius Nothus, king of Perfia; 


* Iliad. 1. xxni, v. 708, &c» Ovid Mctara. 1 . ix. v. 31, &c. Fharf. 1 » *v. 
V. 612, Stat. I. v, vi. 1 .|7. 
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hearing of his prodigious flrength, was defirous of feeing 
him, and invited him to Sufa. Three foldiers of that prince’s 
guard, and of that band which the Perfians called immortal , 
efteemed the moft warlike of their troops, were ordered to 
fall upon him. Our champion fought and killed them all 
three. 


Of Boxing, or the Cejlus . 

% 

Boxing is a combat at handy blows, from whence it de¬ 
rives its name* The combatants covered their fills with a 
kind of offenfive arms, called Cejlus , and their heads with a 
fort of leather cap, to defend their temples and ears, which 
were moft expofed to blows, and to deaden their violence. 
The ceftus was a kind of gauntlet, or glove, made of ftraps 
of leather, and plated with brafs, lead, or iron, withinfide. 
Their ufe was to ftrengthen the hands of the combatants, 
and to add violence to their blows. 

Sometimes the Athletse came immediately to the moft 
violent blows, and began with charging in the moft furious 
manner. ' Sometimes whole hours paffed in haraffing and 
fatiguing each other, by a continual extenfion of their arms, 
rendering each other's blows ineffe&ual, and endeavouring 
in that manner of defence to keep off their adverfary. Bift 
when they fought with the utmoft fury, they aimed chiefly 
at the head and face, which parts they were moft careful to 
defend, by either avoiding or catching the blows made at 
them. When a combatant came on to throw himfelf with 
all his force and vigour upon another, they had a furprifing 
addrefs in avoiding the attack,'by a nimble turn of the body, 
which threw the imprudent adverfary down, and deprived 
him of the viftory. 

However fierce the combatants were againft each oth$r, 
their being exhaufted by the length of the combat, would 
frequently reduce them to the neccflity of making a truce: 
upon which the battle was fufpended for fome minutes, that 
were employed in recovering their fatigue, and rubbing off 
the fweat in which they were bathed: after which they re¬ 
newed the fight, till one of them, by letting fall his arms 
through weaknefs, or by fwooning away, explained that he 

Vol. I. F 
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could no longer fupport the pain or fatigue, and defired 
quarter; which was confeffing himfelf vanquifhed. 

Boxing was one of the rudeft and moft dangerous of the 
gymnaftic combats; becaufe, befides the danger of being 
crippled, the combatants ran the hazard of their lives. They 
fometimes fell down dead, or dying, upon the fand; though 
that feldom happened, except the vanquifhed perfon perfifted 
too long in not acknowledging his defeat: yet it was com¬ 
mon for them to quit the fight with a countenance fo disfi¬ 
gured, that it was not eafy to know them afterwards; carry¬ 
ing away with them the fad marks of their vigorous refin¬ 
ance, fuch as bruifes and contufions in the face, the lofs of 
an eye, their teeth knocked out, their jaws broken, or fome 
more confiflerable fraflure. 

We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek, feveral de- 
fcriptions of this kind of combat. In Homer, that of Epeus 
and Euryalus; * in Theocritus, of Pollux and Amycus; in 
Virgil, that of Dares and Entellus; and in Statius, and Va¬ 
lerius Flaccus, of feveral other combatants. 

Of the Pancratium . 

The Pancratium u was fo called from two Greek words 
which fignify that the whole force of the body was neceflary 
for fucceeding in it. It united boxing and wreftling in the 
fame fight, borrowing from one its manner of ftruggling and 
flinging, and from the other, the art of dealing blows, and 
of avoiding them with fuccefs. In wreftling it was not 
permitted to ftrike with the hand, nor in boxing to feize 
each other in the manner of wreftlers: but in the Pancra¬ 
tium, it was not only allowed to make ufe of all the gripes 
and artifices of wreftling, but the hands and feet, and even 
the teeth and nails, might be employed to conquer an anta- 

This combat was the moft rude and dangerous. A Pan- 
cratiaft in the Olympic games (called Arrichion, or Arra- 
chion) perceiving himfelf almoft fuffocated by his adverfary, 
who had got fall hold of him by the throat, at the fame time 

< Diofco.. Idyl. xxii. Argonantic. lib. ii. ALneid, 1 . i. Thcbaid. 1 . vi 
Argonaut. J, iv. u Hav n 
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that lie held hint by the foot* broke one of his enemy’s toes, 
the extreme anguifh of which obliged him to afk quarter at 
the very inftant Anrichion himfelf expired* The Agonothetae 
crowned Arrichion* though dead, and proclaimed him vic¬ 
tor. Philoftratus has left us a very lively defcription of a 
painting, which reprefented this combat* 

OJ the Difcus, or Quoit % 

The Difcus was a kind of quoit of a round form, made 
fometimes of wood* but more frequently of ftone* lead, or 
other metal; as iron, or brafs. Thofe who ufed this exercife 
Were called Difcoboli, that is, flingers of the Difcus; The 
epithet *which fignifies borne upon the Jhoulders , 
given this inftrument by Homer* fufficiently (hows, that it 
was of too great a weight to be carried from place to place 
in the hands only, and that the fhoulders were neceffary for 
the fupport of fuch a burthen any fpace of time* 

The intent of this exercife* as of almoft all the others* was 
to invigorate the body, and to make it more capable of fup- 
porting the weight and ufe of arms. In war they were often 
obliged to carry fuch loads, as appear exceflive in thefe 
days, either of provifions* fafcines, palifades; or in fcaling 
6f walls, when to equal the height of them, feveral of the 
befiegers mounted upon the fhoulders of each other. 

The Athletae, in hurling the Difcus, put themfelves into 
the beft pofture they could, to add force to their call. They 
advanced one foot, upon which leaning the whole weight of 
their bodies* they poifed the Difcus in their hands, and then 
whirling it round feveral times almoft horizontally, to add 
force to its motion, they threw it off with the joint ftrength 
of hands, arms, and body, which had all a (hare in the vi¬ 
gour of the difeharge* He that flung the Difcus fartheft was 
the viftor* 

The moft famous painters and fculptors of antiquity, in 
their endeavours to reprefent naturally the attitudes of the 
Difcoboli, have left poflcrity many mafter-pieccs in their 
feveral arts. Quintilian exceedingly extols a ftatue of that 
kind, which had been finilhed with infinite care and appli* 
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cation by the celebrated Myron: “ * What can be more 
finifhed, or exprefs more happily the mufcular diftortions 
of the body in the exercife of the Difcus, than the Difco- 
bolus of Myron ?” 


Of the Pentathlum . 

The Greeks gave this name to an exercife compofed of 
five others. It was the common opinion, that thofe five 
exercifes were wreftling, running, leaping, throwing the 
dart, and the difcus. It was believed that this fort of com^ 
bat was decided in one day, and fometimes the fame morn¬ 
ing; and that the prize, which was fingle, could not be given 
but to the viflor in all thofe exercifes. 

The exercife of leaping, and throwing the javelin, of 
which the firft confided in leaping a certain length, and the 
other in hitting a mark with a javelin at a certain diftance, 
contributed to the forming of a foldier, by making him 
nimble and a&ive in battle, and expert in flinging the fpear 
and dart. 


Of Races . 

Of all the exercifes which the Athletae cultivated with, 
fo much pains and induftry for their appearance in the 
public games, running was in the higheft eliimation, and 
held the foremoft rank. The Olympic games generally 
opened with races, and were foiemnized at firft with no 
other exercife. 

The place where the Athletae exercifed themfelves in 
running, was generally called the Stadium by the Greeks; 
as was that wherein they difputed in earned for the prize. 
As the lifts or courfe for thefe games was at firft but one 
+ Stadium in length, it took its name from its meafure, and 

* Quid tarn dijlortm <t (labor at urn t quant ejl ilk D ifc obelus Myronis. 

Quintil. lib. ii. cap, 33, 

+ The Stadium was a land-meafure amongft the Greeks, and was, according 
to Herodotus, 1 . ii. c. 149, fix hundred feet in extent. Pliny fays, lib. ii. 
c, 23, that it was fix hundred and twenty-five. Thofe two authors may 
agree, confidcring the difference between the Greek and Roman foot; be¬ 
tides, which the meafure of the Sudium varies, according to the difference of 
times and places. 
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was called the Stadium, whether precifely of that extent, or 
of a much greater. Under the denomination was included 
not only the fpace, in which the Athletae ran, but alfo that 
which contained the fpeftators of the gymnaftic games. 
The place where the Athletae contended, was called Scam- 
raa, from its lying lower than the reft of the Stadium, on 
each fide of which, and its extremity, ran an afcent or kind 
of terrace, covered with feats and benches, upon which the 
fpeftators were feated. The moft remarkable parts of the 
Stadium were its entrance, middle, and extremity. 

The entrance of the courfe was marked at firft only by a 
line drawn on the fand, from fide to fide of the Stadium. 
To that at length was fubftituted a kind of barrier, which 
was only a cord ftrained tight in the front of the horfes or 
men that were to run. It was fometimes a rail of wood. 
The opening of this barrier was the fignal for the racers to 
ftarU 

The middle of the Stadium was remarkable only by the 
circumftance of having the prizes allotted to the viftors fet 
up there. St. Chryfoflom draws a fine comparifon from this 
cuftom. “ As the judges,” fays he, u in the races and 
other games, expofe in the midft of the Stadium, to the view 
pi the champions, the crowns which they are to receive ; in 
like manner the Lord, by the mouth of his prophets, has 
placed the prizes in the midft oi the courfe, which he defigns 
lor thofe who have the courage to contend for them.” 

At the extremity of the Stadium was a goal where the foot 
races ended, but in thofe of chariots and horfes they were 
to run feveral times round it, without Hopping, and after¬ 
wards conclude the race by regaining the other extremity of 
the lifts, from whence they llartcd. 

There were three kinds of races, the chariot, the horfe, 
and the foot-race. I ftiall begin with the [aft, as the moft 
fimple, natural, and ancient. 


i. Oj the Foot-race. 

The runners, of whatever number they were, ranged them- 
felves in a line, after having drawn lots for their places. 
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* Whilft they waited the fignal to ftart, they pra&ifed, by 
way of prelude, various motions to awaken their a&ivity, and 


to keep their limbs pliable and in a right temper 


They 


kept themfelves breathing by fmall leaps, and making little 
excurfions, which were a kind of trial of their fpeed and 
agility. Upon the fignaPs being given, they flew towards 
the goal, with a rapidity fcarce to be followed by the eyes 
which was folely to decide the victory: for the Agoniftic 
laws prohibited, upon the moll infamous penalties, the at- 
taining it by any foul method. 

In the Ample race, the extent of the Stadium was run but 
once, at the end of which the prize attended the viftor, that 
is, he who came in firft. In the race called A*at>x©' the com¬ 
petitors ran twice that length, that is, after having arrived 
at the goal, they returned to the barrier. To thefe may be 
added a third fort, called AoX^or, which was the longeft of all, 
as its name implies, and was compofed of feveral Diauli. 
Sometimes it confifted of twenty-four Stadia backwards and 
forwards, turning twelve times round the goal. 

There were runners in ancient times, as well among!! the 
Greeks as Romans, who were much celebrated for their 
fwiftnefs. x Pliny tells us, that it was thought prodigious 
in Phidippides to run eleven hundred and forty Stadia v be-* 
tween Athens and Lacedaemon in the fpace of two days, 
till Anyftis of the latter place, and Philonides, the runner 
of Alexander the Great, made twelve hundred Stadia 2 in 
one day, from Sicione to Elis. Thefe runners were deno- 


* Plin. 1 . vii. c. 20. v 57 leagues. * 60 leagues. 

* Tunc rite citatos 

Explorant, acuunque gradus t variafque per arks 
Jnfiimulant dotto languentia membra tumultu . 

Poplite mneJlexo ftdunt^nunc lubrica forti 
Peilora colhdunt pfavfu ; nunc ignea tollunt 
Crura> brevcmquefugam 11 cc opino fine reponunt • 

St rat. Theb, lib. vi. v. 387, Sc c. 

They try, they route their fpeed, with various arts 5 
Their languid limbs they prompt to a6l their parts. 

Now with bent hams, amidit Uic practis’d crowd, 

Thty lit; now (Irani tin ir lungf, and (bout aloud 3 
Now a (hart (light wall fiery fteps they trace, 

And with a fudden (lop abridge the mimic race. 
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minated as we find in that paflageof Herodotus *, 

which mentions Phidippides. In the confulate of Fonteius 
and Vipfanus, in the reign of Nero, a boy of nine years old 
ran feventy-five thoufand paces b between noon and night, 
Pliny adds, that in his time there were runners, who ran 
one hundred and fixty thoufand paces c in the Circus. Our 
wonder at fuch a prodigious fpeed will increafe (continues 
he) d if we refleft, that when Tiberius went to Germany to 
his brother Drufus, then at the point of death, he could not 
arrive there in lefs than four-and-twenty hours, though the 
diltance was but two hundred thoufand paces c and he ran 
with three poft-chaifes * with the utmoft diligence. 

. * * i 

2. Of the Horfe-races . 

• * » 

* , 

• i 

The race of a fingle horfe with a rider was lefs celebrated 
by the ancients, yet it had its favourers amongfl the mofl 
confiderable perfons, and even kings themfelves, and was 
attended with uncommon glory to the viftor. Pindar in his 
firft ode, celebrates a viftory of this kind, obtained by Hi* 
ero', king of Syracufe, to whom he gives the title of Kctar, 
that is, Vidor in the Horfe-race; which name was given to 
the horfes carrying, only a fingle rider, Ketofle*. Sometimes 
the rider led another horfe by the bridle, and then the 
horfes were called Defultorii , and their riders Defultores ; 
becaufe, after a number of turns in the Stadium, they 
changed horfes, by dexteroufly vaulting from one to the 
other. A furprifing addrefs was neceffary upon this occa- 
fion, efpecially in an age unacquainted with the ufe of 
itirrups, and when the horfes had no faddlcs, which Hill 
made the leap more difficult, In the armies there were alfo 
cavalry + called Defultores , who vaulted from one horfe to 
another, as occafion required, and were generally Numi* 
dians. 

t 

4 

• Herod. I. vu c. 106. b 30 leagues, c More than 53 leagues, 

d Val, Max. 1 . v. c, 5- « 67 leagues. 

* He had only a guide and one officer wilh him, 

+ Ncc ernes Numida: in dexiro locati cornu, fid quibus dcfnltorum in modum linos 
trahentibus equos, inter acerrimam fiepc pugnam , in recentm equum ex fijj'o armutis 
hanfidtare mos erat t tanta vslocitas ifjis , (unique docile equorum genus eft, 

Liv. lib, xxiii. 
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3. Of the Chariot-races. 

This kind of race was the moft renowned of all the exer- 
cifes ufed in. the games of the ancients, and that from 
whence moft honour redounded to the viftors; which is 
not to be wondered at, if we confider their origin. It is 
plain, they were derived from the conftant cuftom of princes, 
heroes, and great men, of fighting in battle upon chariots. 
Homer has an infinity of examples of this kind. This being 
admitted as a cuftom, it is natural to fuppofe it very agree¬ 
able to thefe heroes, to have their charioteers as expert as 
poflible in driving, as their fuccefs depended, in a very great 
meafure, upon the addrefs of their drivers. It was anciently, 
therefore, only to perfons of the firft confideration, that this 
office was confided. Hence arofe a laudable emulation to 
excel others in the art of guiding a chariot, and a kind of 
rteceffity to pra&ife it very much, for the attainment of it. 
The high rank of the perfons who made ufe of chariots en¬ 
noble, as it always happens, an exercife peculiar to them. 
The other exercifes were adapted to private foldiers and 
horfemen, as wreftling, running, and the Angle horfe-race; 
but the ufe of chariots in the field was always referved to 
princes and generals of armies. 

Hence it was, that all thofe who prefented themfelves in 
the Olympic games to difpute the prize in the chariot-races, 
were perfons confiderable either for their riches, their birth, 
their employments, or great aftions. Kings themfelves 
afpired paffionately to this glory, from the belief that the 
title of vi£lor, in thefe games, was fcarce inferior to that of 
conqueror, and that the Olympic palm added new dignity 
to the fplendors of a throne. Pindar’s odes inform us, that 
Gelon and Hiero, kings of Syracufe, were of that opinion. 
Dionyfius, who reigned there long after them, carried the 
fame ambition much higher. Philip of Macedon had thefe 
vi&ories {lamped upon his coins, and feemed as much af- 
fefted with them, as with thofe obtained againft the enemies 
of his {late. c All the world knows the anfwer of Alexander 
the Great on this fubjefil. When his friends afkcd him, 

• Plat, in Alex. p. 666. 
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whether he would difpute the prize of the races in thefe 
games ? “ Yes,” fays he, “ if kings were to be my antago- 

nifts.” Which fliows, that he would not have difdained 
thefe exercifes, if there had been competitors in them wor¬ 
thy of him. 

The chariots were generally drawn by two or four horfes, 
placed in a row; bigce quadrigcz. Sometimes mules fup* 
plied the place of horfes, and then the chariot was called 

Pindar, in the fifth of his firft book, celebrates one 
Pfaumis, who had obtained a triple viftory; one by a chariot 
drawn by four horfes, rsl another by one drawn by 
mules, anrivn ; and the third by a fingle horfe, xtoiale, which the 
title of the ode expreffes. 

Thefe chariots, upon a fignal given, ftarted together from 
a place called Carceres . Their places were regulated by lot, 
which was not an indifferent circumftance as to the victory; 
for being to turn round a boundary, the chariot on the left 
was nearer than thofe on the right, which in confequerice had 
a greater compafs to take. It appears from feveral paffages in 
Pindar, and efpecially from one in Sophocles, which I fhall 
cite very foon, that they ran twelve times round the Stadium. 
He that came in firft the twelfth round was vi&or. The 
chief art confifted in taking the beft ground at the turning 
of the boundary; for if the charioteer drove too near it, he 
was in danger of dafhing the chariot to pieces; and if he 
kept too wide of it, his neareft antagonifl might cut the way 
upon him, and get foremoft. 

It is obvious that thefe chariot-races could not be run 
without fome danger; for as the * motion of the wheels was 
very rapid, and grazed againft the boundary in turning, the 
leaft error in driving would have broken the chariot in pieces, 
and might have dangeroufly wounded the charioteer. An 
example of which we find in the EIe£lra of Sophocles, who 
gives an admirable defcription of this kind of race run by 
ten competitors. The falfe Oreftes, at the twelfth and lall 
round, having only one antagonifl, the reft having been 
thrown out, was fo unfortunate as to break one of his wheels 
againft the boundary, and falling out of his feat entangled in 

9 Mttaque fervidis Evitatarotis . Horat. Od. i. 

The goal Ihunn’d by the burning wheel j. 
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the reins, the horfes dragged him violently forwards along 
with them, and tore him to pieces; but this very feldom hap¬ 
pened. f To avoid fuch danger, Neftor gave the following 
dire&ions to his foil Antilochus, who was going to difpute 
the prize in the chariot-races. “ My fon,” fays he, u drive 
your horfes as near as poffible to the turning; for which 
reafon, always inclining your body over your chariot, get the 
left of your competitors, and encouraging the horfe on the 
right, give him the rein, whilft the near horfe, hard held, 
turns the boundary fo clofe to it, that the nave of the wheel 
feerris to graze upon it; but have a care of running againfl 
the flone, left you wound your, horfes, and dafh the chariot 
in pieces.” 

• Father Montfaucon mentions a difficulty, in his opinion, 
very confiderable, in regard to the places of thofe who con¬ 
tended for the prize in the chariot-race. They all ftarted in¬ 
deed from the fame line, and at the fame time, and fo far 
had no advantage of each other; but he, whofe lot gave 
him the firft place, being neareft the boundary at the end 
of the career, and having but a fmall compafs to defcribe 
in turning about it, had lefs way to make than the fecond, 
third, fourth, &c. efpecially when the chariots were drawn 
by four horfes, which took up a greater fpace between the 
firfl and the others, and obliged them to make a larger circle 
in coming round. This advantage twelve times together, as 
it mu ft happen, admitting the Stadium was to be run round 
twelve times, gave fuch a fuperiority to the firft, as feemed 
to infurehim infallibly of the viftory againfl all his competi¬ 
tors. To me it feems, that the fleetnefs of the horfes, joined 
with the addrefs of the driver, might countervail this odds; 
either by getting before the firft, or by taking his place; if 
not in the firft, in fome of the fubfequent rounds; for it is 
not to be fuppofed, that in the progrefs of the race, the anta<* 
gonifts always continued in the fame order they ftarted. 
They often changed places in a Ihort interval of time, and in 
that variety and viciffitude confifted all the diverfion of the 
fpeftators. 

It was not required, that thofe who difputed the viftory 
fhould enter the lifts, and drive their chariots in perfon. 

'Horn, II, I, xxii. v. 334, &c. 
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Their being fpe&ators of the games, or fending their horfes 
thither, was fufficient; but in either cafe, it was previoufly 
rieceffary to regifter the names of the performs, for whom the 
horfes were to run, either in the chariot or Angle horfe- 
races. 

* At the time that the city of Potidaea furrendered to Phi¬ 
lip, three couriers brought him advices; the firft, that the 
Illyrians had been defeated in a great battle by his general 
Parmenlo; the fecond, that he had carried the prize of the 
horfe-race in the Olympic games; and the third, that the 
queen was delivered of a fon. Plutarch teems to in (innate, 
that Phii’p was equally delighted with each of thefe cir* 
eumftaaces. 

h Hiero fent horfes to Olympia, to run for the prize, and 
caufed a magnificent pavilion to be erected tor them. Up¬ 
on this occafion Themiltoeies harangued the Greeks, to per- 
fuade them to pull down the tyrant’s pavilion, who had 
refufed his aid againft the common enemy, and to hinder 
his horfes from running with the reft. It does not appear that 
any regard was had to this remonftrance; for we find by one 
of Pindar’s odes, compofed in honour of Hiero, that he won 
the prize in the equeftrian races. 

1 No one ever carried the ambition of making a great figure 
in the public games of Greece fo far as Alcibiades, in which 
he diftinguilhed himfelf in the mod fplendid manner, by 
the great number of horfes and chariots, which he kept only 
for the races. There never was either private perfon or king 
that fent, as he did, fevcn chariots at once to the Olympic 
games, wherein he carried the firft, fccond, and third prizes; 
an honour no one ever had before him. The famous poet 
Euripides celebrated thefe victories in an ode, of which Plu¬ 
tarch has preferved a fragment in vit. Alcib . The viftor, 
after having made a fumptuous facrifice to Jupiter, gave a 
magnificent feaft to the innumerable multitude of the fpec- 
iators at the games. It is not cafy to comprehend, how the 
wealth of a private perfon fhould fuffice to fo enormous an 
expence: but Antifihenes, the fcholar of Socrates, who re¬ 
lates what he faw, informs us, that many cities of the allies, 

* Plut. in Alex, p. 666. Plut. in Thcmift, p. 124. 

*PJut, in Alcibiad. p. 196. 
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in a kind of emulation with each other, fupptied Alcibiades 
with all things neceflary for the fupport of fuch incredible 
magnificence. Equipages, horfes, tents, facrifices, the moft 
equifiteprovifions,’the moft delicate wines; in a word, all 
that was necelfary to the fupport of his table or train. The 
paflage is remarkable, for the fame author affures us, that 
this was not only done when Alcibiades went to the Olym¬ 
pic games, but in all his military expeditions and journeys by 
Ipnd or fea. “ Wherever,” fays he, “ Alcibiades travelled, 
he made ufe of four of the allied cities as his fervants. 
Ephefus furnilhed him with tents, as magnificent as thofe of 
the Perfians; Chios took care to provide for his horfes; Cy- 
zicum fupplied him with facrifices, and provifions for his 
table; and Lefbos gave him wine, with all the other necef- 
faries of his houfe.” 

I muft not omit in fpeaking of the Olympic games, that 
the ladies were admitted to difpute the prize in them as 
well as the men; which many of them obtained. k Cynifca, 
filler of Agefilaus, king of Sparta, firft opened this new path 
of glory to her fex, and was proclaimed viftrix in the race 
of chariots with four horfes. • 1 This vittory, which till then 
had no example, did not fail of being celebrated with all 
poflible fplendor. m A magnificent monument was erefted 
in Sparta in honour of Cynifca; and the Lacedaemonians, 
though otherwife* very little fenfible to the charms of poe¬ 
try, appointed a poet to tranfmit this new triumph to pof- 
terity, and to immortalize its memory by an infeription in 
verfe. n She herfelf dedicated a chariot ol brafs, drawn 
by four horfes, in the temple of Delphos; in which the 
charioteer was alfo reprefented ; a certain proof that fhe did 
not drive it herfelf. °In procefs of time, the pifture of 
Cynifca, drawn by the famous Apelles, was annexed to it, 
and the whole adorned with many inferiptions in honour 
of that Spartan heroine. 

Of the honours and rewards granted to the viBors . 

Thefe honours and rewards were of feveral kinds. The 
fpe&ators acclamations in honour of the viflors were only 

k Paufan. I. iii. p. 172. 1 Pag. 288. m Pag. 272, n Id. 1 . v. 

p. 309. 0 Paufan. 1 . vi p 344. 
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a prelude to the rewards defigned them. Thefe rewards 
were different wreaths of wild olive, pine, parlley, or lau¬ 
rel, according to the different places where the games were 
celebrated. Thofe crowns were always attended with 
branches of palm, that the viftors carried in their right 
hands; which cuflom, according to Plutarch p arofe, per¬ 
haps, from the nature of the palm-tree, which difplays new 
vigour the more endeavours are ufed to crufh or bend it, 
and is a fymbol of the champion’s courage and refiftance in 
the attainment of the prize. As he might be viftor more 
than once in the fame games, and fometimes on the fame 
day, he might alfo receive feveral crowns and palms. 

When the viftor had received the crown and palm, an 
herald, .preceded by a trumpet, conduced him through 
the Stadium, and proclaimed aloud his name and country, 
who palled in that kind of review before the people, whilft 
they redoubled their acclamations and applaufes at the fight 
of him. 

When he returned to his own country, the people came 
out in a body to meet him, and conduced him into the ci¬ 
ty, adorned with all the marks of his vittory, and riding up¬ 
on a chariot drawn by four horfes. He made his entry not 
through the gates, but through a breach purpofely made 
in the walls. Lighted torches were carried betore him, and 
a numerous train followed to do honour to the procelfion. 

The Athletic triumph almoft always concluded with feafts 
made for the vi&ors, their relations, and friends, either at 
the expence of the public, or by particulars, who regaled 
not only their families and friends, but often a great part 
of the fpeftators. h Alcibiadqs, after having facrificed to 
Jupiter, which was always the firft care of the viflor, treated 
the whole affembly. Leopron did the fame, as Athenaeus 
reports 1 , who adds, that Empedocles of Agrigentum, hav¬ 
ing conquered in the fame games, and not having it in his 
power, being a Pythagorean, to regale the people with flelh 
or fifli, he caufed an ox to be made of a palte, compofed of 
myrrh, incenfe, and all forts of fpices, of which pieces were 
given to all who were prefent. 

t Sympof. I. viii. quad. % Plut. in Alcib. p. 196. 

r J-ib, i. p. 3. 
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One of the moft honourable privileges granted to the ath¬ 
letic viftors, was the right of taking place at the public 
games. At Sparta it was a cuftom for the king to take them 
with him in military expeditions, to fight near his perfon* 
and to be his guard ; which, with reafon* was judged very 
honourable* Another privilege* in which the ufeful united 
with the honourable, was that of being maintained for the 
reft of their lives at the expence of their country. 8 That 
this expence might not become too chargeable to the ftate* 
Solon reduced the penfion of a viftor in the Olympic games 
to five hundred drachmas 1 ; in the Ifthmian to an hundred 11 } 
and in the reft in proportion* The viftor and his country 
confidered this penfion lefs as a relief of the champion's 
Indigence* than as a mark of honour and diftinftion. They 
were alfo exempted from all civil offices and employments* 

The celebration of the games being over* one of the firft 
applications of the magiftrates* who prefided in them, was 
to infcribe, in the public regifter* the name and country of 
the Athletae who had carried the prizes, and to annex the 
fpecies of combat in which they had been viftorious. The 
chariot-race had the preference to all other games. From 
whence the hiftorians* who date their fafts by the Olym¬ 
piads, as Thucydides, Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus* Diodorus 
Siculus, and Paufanias, almoft always exprefs the Olympiad 
by the name and country of the viftors in that race. 

The praifes of the viftorious Athlete were amongft the 
Greeks one of the principal fubjefts of their lyric poetry* 
We find, that all the odes in the four books of Pindar turn 
upon it* each of which takes its title from the games, in 
which the combatants fignalized themfelves* whofe viftories 
thofe poems celebrate. The poet* indeed* frequently en¬ 
riches his matter by calling in to the champion’s afliftance, 
incapable alone of infpiring all the enthufiafm neceffary, the 
aid of the gods, heroes, and princes* who have any relation 
to his fubjcft; and to fupport the flights of imagination* to 
which he abandons himfelf, Before Pindar* the poet Simo¬ 
nides praftifed the fame manner of writing* intermingling 
the praifes of the gods and heroes with thofe of the cham- 

0 50 livrcs# 


* Diog. Lacrt. in Solon, p. 37, 


1 250 livres. 
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pions, whofe vi&ories he fung. * It is related upon this 
head, that one of the viftors in boxing, called Scopas, hav¬ 
ing agreed with Simonides for a poem upon his vi&ory, the 
poet according to cuftom, after having given the higheft 
praifes to the champion, expatiates in a long digreffion to 
the honour of Caftor and Pollux. Scopas, fatisfied in ap¬ 
pearance with the performance of Simonides, paid him 
however only the third part of the fum agreed on, referring 
him for the remainder to the Tyndarides, whom he had 
celebrated fo well. And he was well paid for their part in 
effeft, it we may believe the fequel: for, at the feaft given by 
the champion, whilft the guefts were at table, a fervant came 
to Simonides, and told him, that two men, covered with 
duft aud fweat, were at the door, and defired to fpeak with 
him in all hafte. He had fcarcely fet his foot out of the 
chamber, in order to go to them, when the roof fell in, and 
crufhed the champion with all his guefts to death. 

Sculpture united with poetry to perpetuate the fame of 
the champions. Statues were erefted to the viftors, efpe- 
cially in the Olympic games, in the very place where they 
had been crowned, and fometimes in that of their birth 
alfowhich was commonly done at the expence of their 
country. Amongft the ftatues which adorned Olympia, 
were thofe of feveral children of ten or twelve years old, 
who had obtained the prize at that age in the Olympic 
games. They did not only raife fuch monuments to the 
champions, but to the very horfes, to whofe fwiftnefs they 
were indebted tor the Agoniftic crown : And ? Paufanias 
mentions one, which was erefted in honour of a mare, 
called Aura, whofe liiftory is worth repeating. Phidolas, 
her rider, having fallen off in the beginning of the race, the 
mare continued to run in the lame manner as if he had been 
upon her back. She outftripped all the reft, and upon the 
found of the trumpets, which was ufual toward the end of 
the face to animate the competitors, Ihe redoubled her vi¬ 
gour and courage, turned round the goal; and, as if (he 
had been fenfible of the vi&ory, prefented hcrfelf before the 
judges of the games. The /Elians declared Phidolas vitlor, 

* Cic. dc Orat. 1 . ii. n, 352, 353. Phad. 1 . ii. Fab. 24. Quintil. xi. c. 2. 

> Lib. vi. p. 368. 
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With permiffion to ereft a monument to himfelf and the 
mare, that had ferved him fo well. 


tajlc of the 


public Jh 


Before I make an end of obferving upon the combats 
and games, fo much in eftimation amongft the Greeks, I 
beg the reader’s permiflion to make a refle&ion, that may 
ferve to explain the different chara&ers of the Greeks and 
Romans, with regard to this fubjeft* 

The mofl common entertainment of the latter, at which 
the fair fex, by nature tender and compaffionate, were pre¬ 
sent in throngs, was the combats of the gladiators, and of 
men with bears and lions; in which the cries of the wound¬ 
ed and dying, and the abundant effufion of human blood, 
fupplied a grateful fpe&acle for a whole people, who lead¬ 
ed their cruel eyes with the favage pleafure ol feeing men 
murder one another in cool blood; and in the times of the 
perfections, with the tearing in pieces of old men and in¬ 
fants, of women and tender virgins, whofe age and weak- 
nefs are apt to excite compaflion in the hardefl hearts. 

In Greece thefe combats were abfolutely unknown, and 
were only introduced into fome cities after their fubje&ion 
to the Roman people. * The Athenians, however, whofe 
diftinguifhed chara&eriftics were benevolence and huma¬ 
nity, never admitted them into their city; and when it 
was propofed to introduce the combats of the gladiators, that 
they might not be outdone by the Corinthians' in that point, 
“ Firft throw down,” cried out an * Athenian trom the 
midfl of the affembly, “ the altar, erefted above a thoufand 
years ago by our anceftors to Mercy.” 

It mull be allowed, in this refpefil, that the conduft and 
wifdom of the Greeks were infinitely fuperior to that of 
the Romans. I fpeak of the wifdom of Pagans. Con¬ 
vinced that the multitude, too much governed by the objefts 
of fenfe, to be fufficicntly amufed and entertained with the 

* Lucian ito vit. Dcmonaft. p, 1014. 

# It was Dcmonax, a celebrated philofophcr, whqfc difciplc Lucian had, 
been. He flourilhed in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
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pleafures of the underftanding, could be delighted only with 
fenfible obje&s, both nations were ftudious to divert them 
with games and fhows, and fuch external contrivances as 
were proper to affeft the fenfcs. In the inftitution of which, 
each follows its peculiar genius and difpofition. 

The Romans, educated in war, and accuftomed to bat¬ 
tles, retained notwithllanding the politenefs upon which 
they piqued themfelves, fomething of their ancient fero¬ 
city ; and hence it was, that the effufion of blood, and the 
murders exhibited in their public fhows, far from infpiring 
them with horror, was a grateful entertainment to them. 

The infolent pomp of triumphs flows from the fame 
fource, and argues no lefs inhumanity. To obtain this ho¬ 
nour, it was neceflary to prove, that eight or ten thoufand 
men at leafl had been killed in battle. The fpoils which 
were carried with fo much oftentation, proclaimed, that 
an infinity of honeft families had been reduced to the utmoft 
mifery. The innumerable troop of captives had been free 
perfons a few days before, and were often diftinguiftiable 
ior honour, merit, and virtue. The reprefentation of the 
towns that had been taken in the war explained, that they 
had facked, plundered, and burnt, the mo ft opulent cities; 
and either deftroyed, or enflaved their inhabitants. In fine, 
nothing was more inhuman, than to drag kings and princes 
in chains before the chariot of a Roman citizen, and to in- 
fult their misfortunes and humiliation in that public man¬ 
ner. 

a The triumphal arches, creftcd under the emperors, 
where the enemies appeared with chains upon their hands 
and legs, could proceed only from a haughty fiercenefs of 
difpofition and an inhuman pride, that took delight in im¬ 
mortal ifing the fliame and for row of fubjc£ted nations. 

The joy of the Greeks after a viflory was far more mo- 
deft. They ere£led trophies indeed, but of wood, a matter 
little durable, which would foon confume; and thofe it was 
prohibited to renew. Plutarch’s reafon for this is admir¬ 
able'*. Alter time had deftroyed and obliterated the marks 

• Plat. a:. Quocft. Rom. p. 273. 

On *r a */ povu *ra cwC irfoc thi; ttoXi/jui/; ttvni* 

ar •<£ xettYOTwiy <7n<|)0»iw $i‘KamyQ-n(j.QV, 
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of diflenfion and enmity, that had divided the people, k 
would have been the excefs of odious and barbarous animo- 
fity, to have thought of re-eftablifhing them, and to have 
perpetuated the remembrance of ancient quarrels, which 
could not be buried too foon in fiience and oblivion. He 
adds, that the trophies of ftone and brafs, fince fubftituted 
to thofe of wood, refle£l no honour upon thofe who intro¬ 
duced the cuftom. 

b I am pleafed with the grief of Agefilaus’s countenance, 
after a confiderable viftory, wherein a great number of 
his enemies, that is to fay, of Greeks, were left upon the 
field, and to hear him utter, with fighs and groans, thefe 
words, fo full of moderation and humanity: “ Oh! un¬ 
happy Greece, to deprive thyfelf of fo many brave citizens, 
and to deftroy thofe who had been fufficient to have conquer¬ 
ed all the Barbarians!” 

The fame fpirit of moderation and humanity prevailed 
in the public (hows of the Greeks. Their feflivals had no¬ 
thing mournful or affii&ive in them. Every thing in thofe 
feafts tended to delight, friendlhip, and harmony: and in that 
confifled one of the greateft advantages which refulted to 
Greece, from the folemnization of thefe games. The re¬ 
publics, feparated by diftance of country, and diverfity of 
interefls, having the opportunity of meeting from time to 
time, in the fame place, and in the midft of rejoicing and 
feftivity, allied themfelves more ItriAly with one another, 
apprized each other againft the Barbarians and the common 
enemies of their liberty, and made up their differences by 
the mediation of feme neutral flate in alliance with them. 
The fame language, manners, facrifices,exercifes, and wor- 
fhip, all Confpired to unite the feveral little Hates of Greece 
into one great and formidable nation; and to preferve 
amongft them the fame difpofition, the fame principles, the 
fame zeal for their liberty, and the fame pafiion for the. 
arts and fciences. 

* Plut. in Lacon. Apophthegm, p, ttt. 
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§3 


Of the prizes of wit, and the Jhozos and reprefentations of the 

theatre. 

1 “have referred For the conclufioft of this head another 
kind of competition, which does not at all depend upon the 
ftrength, a&ivity, and addrefs of the body* and may be Called 
with reafon the combat of the mind; wherein the orators, 
hiftorians, and poets made trial of their capacities, and fub- 
mitted their produ&ions to the cenfure and judgment of the 
public. The emulation in this fort of difpute was moft 
lively and ardent* as the victory in queflion might juftly be 
deemed to be infinitely fuperior to all the others, becaufe it 
affefts the man more nearly, is founded in his perfonal and 
internal qualities, and decides the merit of his wit and capa¬ 
city; which are advantages we are apt to afpire at with the 
utmoft vivacity and paflion, and of which we are leaft of 
all inclined to renounce the glory to others. 

It was a great honour, and at the fame time a moft fenfi- 
blepleafure, for writers, who are generally fond of fame and 
appiaufe, to have known how to reconcile the voices in their 
favour of fo numerous and feleft an affembly, as that of the 
Olympic games; in which were prefent all the fineft ge- 
niufes of Greece, and all the belt judges of the excellency 
of a work. This theatre was equally open to hiftory, elo¬ 
quence, and poetry. 

c Herodotus read his hiftory in the Olympic games to all 
Greece, affembled at them, and was heard with fuch ap¬ 
piaufe, that the names of the nine Mufes were given to the 
nine books which compofe his work; and the people cried 
out wherever he patted, “ That is he, who has wrote oUr 
hiftory, and celebrated our glorious fuccefle? againft the 
Barbarians fo excellently.” 

All who had been prefent at the games, did afterwards 
make every part of Greece refound with the name and glo¬ 
ry of this illuftrious hiftorian. 

Lucian, who writes the faft I have repeated, adds, that 
after the example of Herodotus, many of the fophifls and 
rhetoricians went to Olympia, to read the harangues of their 

« Lucian, in Herod, p. 6n2# 
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compofing; finding that the Ihorteft and moft certain me* 
thod of acquiring a great reputation in a little time. 

d Plutarch obferves, that Lyfias, the famous Athenian, 
orator, contemporary with Herodotus, pronounced a fpeech 
in the Olympic games, wherein he congratulated the Greeks 
upon their reconciliation with each other, and their having 
united to reduce the power of Dionyfius the Tyrant, as upon 
the greateft aftion they had ever done. 

c We may judge of the pafiion of the poets to fignalize 
themfelves in thefe folemn games, from that of Dionyfius 
himfelf. That prince, who had the foolifh vanity to be¬ 
lieve himfelf the moft excellent poet of his time, appointed 
readers, called in the Greek (Rkapfodijls) to read 

feveral pieces of his compofing at Olympia. When they 
began to pronounce the verfes of the royal poet, the ftrong 
and harmonious voices of the readers occafioned a profound 
filence, and they were heard at firll with the greatell atten¬ 
tion, which continually decreafed as they went on, and 
turned at laft into downright horfe-laughs and hooting; fo 
miferable did the verfes appear. f He comforted himfelf 
for this difgrace by a viftory he gained fome t*me after in 
the feaft of Bacchus at Athens, in which he caufed a tra¬ 
gedy of his compofuion to be reprefented. 

The difputes of the poets in the Olympic games were 
nothing, in comparifon with the ardour and emulation ex- 
prelfed by them at Athens; which is what remains to be 
laid upon this fubje£t, and therefore I (hall conclude witli 
it; taking occafion to give my readers, at the fame time, a 
lhort view of the Ihows and reprefentations of the theatre 
of the ancients. Thofe, who would be more fully informed 
in this fubjeX, will find it treated at large in a work lately 
nwle public by the reverend father Brumoi, the Jefuit; 
a work which abounds with profound knowledge and eru¬ 
dition, and with reflexions entirely new, deduced from the 
nature of the poems of which it treats. I lhall make con- 
fidcrable ufe of that piece, and,often without citing it; 
which is not uncommon with me. 

i 

* Flue, dc vit.Orat. p. 836. « Diod. 1 , xiv. p. 318. 

s Ibid. I. xv. p. 384. 
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Extraordinary pajjion of the Atheniansfor the entertainments 
of the flage. Emulation of the poets in difpuling the prizes 
in thofe reprefentations . A Jkort idea of dramatic poetry . 

No people ever exprefled fo much ardour and paffion for 
the entertainments oi the theatre as the Greeks, and efpe- 
\cially the Athenians. The reafon of which is obvious: no 
people ever demonftrated fuch extent of genius, nor carried 
fo far the love of eloquence and poefy, tafle for the fciences, 
juftnefs of fentiments, elegance of ear, and delicacy in all 
the refinements of language. *A poor woman, who fold 
herbs at Athens, diftinguifhed Theophraftus to be a ftranger, 
by a fingle word which he made ufe of in expreffing him- 
felf. The common people got the tragedies of Euripides by 
heart. The genius of every nation expreffes itfelf in the 
people’s manner of pafiing their time, and in their plea- 
fares. The great employment and delight ol the Athenians 
were to amufe themfelves with works of wit, and to judge 
of the dramatic pieces, that were afted by the public au¬ 
thority feveral times a year, efpecially at the teafts of Bac¬ 
chus, when the tragic and comic poets difputed for the 
prize. The former ufed to prefent four of their pieces at 
a time; except Sophocles, who did not think fit to continue 
fo laborious an exercife, and confined himfelf to one per T 
forma'nce, when he difputed the prize. 

. The ftate appointed judges, to determine upon the merit 
of the tragic or comic pieces, before they were reprefented 
in the fellivals. They were afted before them in the pre- 
fence of the people; but undoubtedly with no great prepa¬ 
ration. The judges gave their fuffrages, and that perform¬ 
ance, which had the mofl voices, was declared vi&orious, 
received the crown as fuch, and was received with all poffu 
.ble pomp at the expence of the republic. This did not, 
however, exclude fuch pieces as were only in the fecond 
or third clafs. The belt had not always the preference: 
for what times were exempt from party, caprice, igno¬ 
rance, and prejudice? s ./Elian is very angry with the 

R itlian. 1. ii. c. 8. 

* 

* Attica anus Thcophrajlum t homincm atioqui difdrtijfimum , amiotuta unius njfc£t.i+ 
imtvcrbi , hofpitm dixit . Quint. 1 . viii. c. J. 
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judges* who, in one of thefe difputes, gave only the fe» 
cond place to Euripides. He accufes them of judging either 
without capacity, or of .giving their voices for hire. It is 
eafy to conceive the warmth and emulation, which thefe dis¬ 
pute's and public rewards excited amongft the poets, and 
how much they contributed to the perfeftion, to which 
Greece carried dramatic performances* 

The dramatic poem introduces the perfons themfelves, 
fpeaking and afting upon the ftage: in the epic, on the 
contrary, only the poet relates the different adventures of 
his char afters. It is natural to be delighted with fine de-i 
fcriptions Of events, in which illuftrious perfons and whole 
nations are interefted; and hence the epic poem had its 
6'rigin. But we are quite differently affe&ed with hearing 
thofe perfons thetnfelves, with being confidents of their 
nioft fectet fentiments, and auditors and fpeftators of their 
tefolutiohs* enterprizes, and the happy or unhappy events, 
attending them. To read and fee an aftion are quite dif* 
fereiit things. We are infinitely more moved with what is 
afted than With what we read. The fpeftator, agreeably 
deceived by an imitation To nearly approaching life, miftakes 
the pifture for the original, and thinks the objeft real. This 
gave birth to dramatic poetry, which includes tragedy and 
comedy. 

% 

To thefe may be added the fatyric poem, which derives 
its name from the fatyrs, rural gods, who were the chief Gha- 
rafters in it; and not from the Jalire > a kind of abufive 
poetry, which has no refemblafcce to this, and is of Sa much 
later date. The f&tiric poem was neither tragedy nor co¬ 
medy, but foiiiethiftg between both, participating of the 
charafter of each. Tlite poets, who difputed the prize, ge* 
nerally added one of thefe pieces to their tragedies, to allay 
the grave and folemnity of the one, with the mirth and plea* 
farttry of the other. There is but one example of this an¬ 
cient poem come down to us, which is the Cyclops of Eu¬ 
ripides. 

1 ihall confine myfelf upon this head to tragedy and co¬ 
medy ; which had both their origin amongft the Greeks, 
who looked upon them as fruits of their own growth, of 
which they could never have enough, Athens was re* 
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markable for an extraordinary appetite of this kind. Thefe 
two poems, which were a long time comprized under the 
general name of tragedy, received there by degrees fuch 
improvements, as at length railed them to their laft per- 
fe&ion. 

9 

The origin and progrefs of tragedy . Poets who excelled in 
it at Athens ; Mfckylus , Sophocles , and Euripides . 

There had been many tragic and comic poets before 
Thefpis; but as they had altered nothing in the original 
rude form of this poem, Thefpis was the firft that made 
any improvement in it, he was generally efteemed its in¬ 
ventor. Before him, tragedy was no more than a jumble 
of buffoon tales in the comic ftyle, intermixed with the 
finging of a chorus in praife of Bacchus; for it is to the 
feafts of that god, celebrated at the time of the vintage, that 
tragedy owes it birth. 

h La tragedie , informe et gr offert en na.iffant 3 
N’etoit quun fmple ckceztr, ou chacun en davfanty 
Et du dieu des raifins entonnant Us louanges 9 
S 9 effor$oit d'&ttirer de fertilcs vendangts . 

La, le vin et lajoie eveillant Us efprits , 

Du plus habile chantre un bouc etoit le prix. 

Formlefs and grofs did tragedy arife, 

A fimple chorus, rather mad than wife; 

For fruitful vintages the dancing throng 
Roar’d to the god of grapes a drunken fong. 

Wild mirth and wine fuftainM the frantic note, 

And the beft finger had the prize, a goat. 

* 

Thefpis made feveral alterations in it, which Horace dc- 
fcribes after Ariftotle, in his Art of Poetry. The * firft 

h Boilcau Art. Poet, Cant, iii• 

* Jgnotum tragic a genus invcnijfc camccntc 

Dicitur , et plaujlm vexijjcpomata Thefpis, 

Qiia cancrent agtnntiquc ptrunttifacibus ora, Hor . dc Art. Poet. 

When Thefpis firft expos’d the tragic raufe| 
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Was to carry his a&ors about in a cart, whereas before they 
ufed to fing in the ftreets, wherever chance led them. An¬ 
other was to have their faces fmeered over with wine-lees 
inftead of afting without difguife as at firft. He alfo intro¬ 
duced a character among the chorus, who, to give the a£tor$ 
time to reft themfelves and to take breath, repeated the ad¬ 
ventures of fome illuftrious perfon; which recital, at length, 
gave place to the fubjefts of tragedy. 

* The [pis Jut le premier , qui harbouille de lie,' 

Proviena par Us bourgs cette heurtufe folie, 

Et d'afteurs rnal ornes chargeant un tombereau , 

Amufa Us pajfans d'un fpetlaclc nouveau . 

Firft Thefpis fmear’d with Ices, and void of art, 

The grateful folly vented from a cart; 

And as his tawdry aftors drove about, 

The fight was new, and charm’d the gaping rout. 


A. M. 
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k Thefpis lived in the time of Solon. That wife legifla- 
tor, upon feeing his pieces performed, exprefled his diflike, 
by ftriking his ftaff againft the ground; apprehending, that 
thefe poetical fi&ions, and idle ftories, from mere theatrical 
reprefentations, would foon become matters of importance, 
and have too great a fharc in all public and private affairs. 

It is not fo eafy to invent, as to improve the inventions 
of others. The alterations Thefpis made in tragedy, gave 
room for ^Efchylus to make new and more confiderable of 
his pwn. He was born at Athens, in the firft year of the 
fixtieth Olympiad, He took upon him the profeflion of 
arms, at a time when the Athenians reckoned almoft as many 
heroes as citizen*. He was at the battles of Marathon, Sa- 
lamis, and Plataea, where he did his duty. But his difpo- 
fition called him elfewhere, and put him upon entering into 
another courfe, where no lefs glory was to be acquired; 


85 * 4 * 

Ant. J. C, Rude were the aftors, and a cart the fccnc, 

Where ghaflly faces, fmcar'd with lees of wine, 

Frighted the children, i*nd amus’d the crowd, 

Roscom, Art of Poet. 


*Boilcau Art. Poet. Cant, Hi. 
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and where he was foon without any competitors. As a fu- 
perior genius, he took upon him to reform, or rather to create 
tragedy anew; of which he has, in confequehce, been al¬ 
ways acknowledged the inventor and father. Father Bru- 
moi, in a di flirtation which abounds with wit and good 
fenfe, explains the manner in which ALfchylus conceived 
the true idea o t tragedy from Homer’s epic poems. That 
poet himfeif ufed to fay, that his works were only copies 
in relievo of Homer’s draughts in the Iliad and Odyffey. 

Tragedy therefore took a new form under him. He gave 
* mafks to his a£iors, adorned them with robes and trains, 
and made them wear bufkins. Inftead of a cart, he erefted 
a theatre of a moderate extent, and entirely changed their 
ftyle; which from being merry and burlefque, as at firft, 
became majeftic and ferious. 

n Efchyle dans le chceurjetta les perfonagcs ; 

D’un mafque plus honnttt habilla Its vijages: 

Sur les ais d y un theatre en public exhaujj'e 

Fit paroitre Vadeur d'un brodequin chaujf e \ 

From ^Efchylus the chorus learnt new grace: 

He veil’d with decent mafks the aftor’s face. 

Taught him inbufkins firft to tread the ftage, 

And rais’d a theatre to pleafe the age. 

But that was only the external part or body of tragedy. 
Its foul, which was the moll important and eflential addition 
of Atfchylus, confifted in the vivacity and fpirit of the 
aflion, fuftained by the dialogue of the perfons of the drama 
introduced by him; in the artful working up of the greater 
paflions, efpecially of terror and pity, that, by alternately 

n Boilcau Art. Poet. 

•* P(\[l hunc perfona pallcc qua re per tor honejice 

MJchylus, d wodicis hflravit pulpita tignis. 

Jit docuit magnumquc foqui, nidque cotlnmio , Hor. de Art Poet. 

This Aifchylus (with indignation) faw, 

And built a llage, found out a decent drefs, 

Brought vizars (in a civilicr difguife) 

And taught men how to fpeak, and how to ait. 

ItoscoM* Art of Poet* 
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agitating the foul with mournful or terrible ob* 
je&s, produce a grateful pleafure and delight from that very 
trouble and emotion; in the choice of a fubjfeft great, no¬ 
ble, affefting, and contained within the due bounds of time, 
place, and afilion: in fine, it is the conduQ: and difpofition 
of the whole piece, which, by the order and harmony ol its 
parts, and the happy connexion of its incidents and intrigues, 
holds the mind of the fpeftator in fufpenfe 'till the -cataf- 
trophe, and then reftores him his tranquillity, and difmiffes 
him with fatisfaftion. 

The chorus had been eftablifhed before jEfchylus, £s it 
compofed alone, or next to alone, what was then called tra¬ 
gedy. He did not therefore exclude it, but, on the con¬ 
trary, thought fit to incorporate it, to fing as chorus between 
the a£ls. Thus it fupplied the interval of rafting, and was fe 
kind of perfon of the drama, employed * either in giving 
ufeful counfels and falutary inftrutlions, in cfpoufing the 
party of innocence and virtue, in being tire depofitory of 
fecrets, and the avenger of violated religion, or to fuftain all 
thofe charafters at the fame time, according to Horace. 
The coryphaeus, or principal perfon of the chorus, fpoke 
for the reft. 

In one of ^Efchylus’s pieces, called the Eumenides, the 
poet represents Orelies at the bottom of the Huge, fur- 

* Atloris partes chorus qjjiciumque virile 
Defendat, ncu quid medios inter cinat alius t 
Quod non propofito conducat , ct hccreat apte . 
llle bonis favcatque, <et micilietur 'amicis i 
£i rtgat iraioSi el amet peccare timentes. 

Ille dapes faudet, menftc brevis; illefalubrem 
JuJitiam, hgefque et apertis otia portis . 

Jlte regal tommijfa , deofqnt predetur ct vret, 

Vt rcdcat miftris , alrcatjortunaJiipcrbis* JIo n. <2c Art. Pott. 

The chorus fhould fupply what action wants, 

And hath a generous and manly part; 

Bridles wild rage, loves rigid honefty, 

And ttritt obfcrvance of impartial laws, 

Sobriety, fccurity, and peace, 

And begs the gods to turn blind Fortune’s wheel, 

To raife the wretched and puli down the proud; 

But nothing mull be fung between the a£ls, 

But what Conic way conduces to the plot. 

Roscom. Art, of Poetry tranflai 
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rounded by the furies, laid afleep by Apollo. Their figure 
muft have been extremely horrible, as it is related, that Upon, 
their waking atid appearing tummkuoufly on the theatre, 
where they were to aft as a chorus, fome women mifcarried 
with the furprife, and feveral children died of the fright. 
The chorus at that time confifted of fifty a&ors. After this 
accident, it was reduced to fifteen by an exprtfs law, and 
at length to twelve. 

of the alterations made by 


I have obferved that 


jfliylus in tragedy, was the mafk worn by his aftors. Thefe 
dramatic mafks had no refemblance to ours, which only- 
cover the face, but were a kind of cafe for the whole head, 
ftnd which, befides the features, reprefented the beard, the 
hair, the ears, and even the ornaments ufed by women in 
their head-dreffes. Thefe mafks varied according to the dif¬ 
ferent pieces that were afted. They are treated at large in 
a differtation of Mr. Boindin’s, inferted in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Belles Lettres 0 . 

I could never comprehend, as I have obferved elfewhere* 
in fpeaking of pronunciation, how mafks came to continue 
fo long upon the ftage of the ancients; for certainly they 
'could not be ufed, without confiderably flattening the fpirit 
of the aftion, which is principally exprefled in the counte¬ 
nance, the feat and mirror of what paffed in the foul. Does 
it not often happen, that the blood, according to its being 
put in motion by different paffions, fometimes covers the 
face with a fudden and modefl blufh, fometimes outflamtss 
it with the heats of rage and fury, fometimes-retires, leaving 
it pale with fear, and at others, diffuffcs a calm and amiable 
ferenity over it ? All thefe affettions are ftrongly imaged 
and diilinguilhed in the lineaments of the face. The mafk 
'deprives the features of this energy of language, and of that 
life and foul, by which it is the faithful interpreter of all this 
fentiments of the heart. I do not wonder, therefore, at 
Cicero’s remark upon the aflion of Rofcius*. “ Our an- 
ceflors,” fays he, “ were better judges than wc are. They 


• Vol. IVt 


i- Manner of teaching, &c. Vol. IV. 


* Qua inclias'najlri W't fines , qiddem , vuignoperc taudabant qui perfonalum^ne Rofiiun r, 
T»b. iii. <le Orat. n. 221. 
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could not wholly approve even Rofcius himfelf, whilft he 
performed in a mafk.” 

^Efchylus was in the foie poffeffion of the glory of the 
ftage, with almoft every voice in his favour, when a young 
rival made his appearance to difpute the palm with him. 
This was Sophocles. He was born at Colonos, a town in 
Attica, in the fecond year of the feventy-firft Olympiad. 
His father was a blackfmith, or one who kept people of that 
trade to work for him. His firft effay was a mafter-piece. 
When, upon the occafion of Cymon’s having found the 
bones of Thefeus, and their being brought to Athens, a dif- 
pute between the tragic poets was appointed, Sophocles en¬ 
tered the lifts with -/Efchylus, and carried the prize againft 
him. The ancient vi&or, laden till then with the wreaths 
he had acquired, believed them all loft by failing of the laft, 
and withdrew in difguft into Sicily to king Hiero, the pro- 
te&or and patron of all the learned in difgrace at Athens. 
He died there foon after in a very fingular manner, if we 
may believe Suidas. As he lay afleep in the fields, with his 
head bare, an eagle, taking his bald head for a ftone, let a 
tortoife fall upon it, which killed him. Of ninety, or at 
Ieaft feventy, tragedies, compofed by him, only feven are 
now extant. 

Nor have tliofe of Sophocles eleaped the injury of time 
better, though one hundred and feventeen in number, and 
according to fome one hundred and thirty. He retained to 
extreme old age all the force and vigour of his genius, as ap¬ 
peals from a circumftance in his hiftory. His children, 
unworthy of fo great a father, upon pretence that he had 
loft his fenfes, fummoned him before the judges, in order to 
obtain a decree,’that his eftate might be taken from him, and 
put into their hands. He made no other defence, than to 
read a tragedy he was at that time compofmg, called Qidipus 
at Colonos, with which the judges were fo charmed, that he 
carried his caufe unanimouily; and his children, detefted 
by the whole aftcmbly, got nothing by their fuit, but the 
Jhamc and infamy of fo flagrant gn ingratitude. , He was 
twenty times crowned vi£tor. Some fay he expired in re¬ 
peating his Antigone, for want of power to recover his 
breath, altera violent endeavour to pronounce a long period 
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to the end. Others, that he died of joy upon his being de¬ 
clared viftor, contrary to his expe&ation. The figure of a 
hive was placed upon his tomb, to perpetuate the name of 
Bee, which had been given him Irom the fweetnefs of his 
verfes : whence it is probable, the notion was derived, of 
the bees having fettled upon his lips when in his cradle. 

He died in his ninetieth year, the fourth of the ninety-third A* M. 
Olympiad, after having furvived Euripides fix years, who Al f t 59 j 9 ' c 
was not fo old as himfelf. 405. 

The latter was born in the firft year of the feventy-fifth A. M. 
Olympiad, at Salamin, whither his father Menefarchus and Ant 5 j**C 
his mother Clito had retired when Xerxes was preparing 480* 
for his great expedition againft Greece. He applied him- 
felf at firft to phifofophy, and, amongft others^ had the ce¬ 
lebrated Anaxagoras for his mafter. But the danger in¬ 
curred by that great man, who was very near being made 
the vi£lim of his philofophicai tenets, inclined him to the 
ftudy of poetry. He difcovered in himfelf a genius for the 
drama, unknown to him at firft; and employed it with fuch 
fuccefs, that he entered the lifts with the greateft mafters, of 
whom we have been fpeaking. *His works fufficiently de¬ 
note his profound application to philofophy. They abound 
with excellent maxims of morality; and it is in that view 
Socrates in his time, and + Cicero long after him, fet fo 
high a value upon Euripides. 

One cannot fufiiciently admire the extreme delicacy, ex- 
prefled by the Athenian audience on certain occafions, and 
their folicitude to preferve the reverence due to morality, 
virtue, decency, and juflice. It is furprifing toobfervethe 
warmth with which they unanimoufly reproved whatever 
feemed inconfillcnt with them, and called the poet to an ac¬ 
count for it, notwithftanding his having the beft-founded 
cxcufe, in giving fuch fentiments only to perfons notorioufly 
vicious, and aftuated by the moft unjuft paftions. 

Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellcrophon a pom¬ 
pous panegyric upon riches, which concluded with this 


* Sentcntiis dcvfus, it in iis qua a fapientibus funt ptnc ipfis cjl par. Quint* L. 
i» x. c. 1. 

+ Cui ( E uripidi) quantum ertdas nsfdoi c?o certc fiMulos ejus verfus fingula ttJlirMtiia 
pnto. Epift. viii, U 14. ad Famil. 
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thought. ** Richer are the fupreme good of human race, 
and with reafon excite the admiration of the gods and men.’* 
The whole theatre cried out againft thefe expreffions, and he 
would have been banifhed direftly, if he had not defired 
the fentence to be’refpited till the conclufion of the piece, 
in which the advocate for riches periftied mifcrably. 

He was in danger of incurring no common inconveni¬ 
ences from an anfwer he makes Iiippolitus give his mother, 
upon her reprefenting to him, that he had engaged himfelf 
under an inviolable oath to keep her fecret. “ My tongue, 
it is true, pronounced that oath/ 5 replied he, “ but my 
heart gave no confent to.it.” This frivolous diftin&ion ap* 
peared to the whole people, as an exprefs contempt of the 
religion and fanftity of an oath, that tended to banifh all 
fincerity and faith from fociety, and the commerce of life. 

Another maxim * advanced by Eteocles in the tragedy 
called the Phoenicians, and which Caefar had always in his 
mouth, is no Jefs pernicious. “ If juftiee may be violated 
at all, it is when a throne is in queftion; in other refpefts, 
let it be duly revered.” It is highly criminal in Eteocles, 
or rather in Euripides, fays Cicero, to make an exception in 
that very point, wherein fuch violation is the higheft crime 
that can be committed. Eteocles is a tyrant, and fpeaks 
like a tyrant, who vindicates his unjull condu£t by a falfe 
maxim; and it is not ftrange, that Caefar, who was a tyrant 
by nature, and equally unjuft, fiiould apply the fentiments of 
a prince, whom he fo much refembled. But what is re¬ 
markable in Cicero, is his falling upon the poet himfelf, and 
imputing to him as a crime, the having advanced fo perni¬ 
cious a principle upon the ftage. 

• Lycurgug, the orator, who lived in the time of Philip 
and Alexander the Great, to reanimate the fpirit of the tra¬ 
gic poets, caufed three ftatues of brafs to be erefted in the 
name of the people to iEfchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides; 
and having ordered their works to be tranfcribed, he ap- 

1 Pint, in vit. x. orat. p. 841. 

^ * Ijfe autem facer (Cafur) in are Jem per Oram verfus Euripides, dc Pb#ni$s hakh t, 
ftios dicam tit potero, inconditejortajj'efjcd tamen ut res pojjit intelligi. 

Nam, ft violandumcjl jus , regmndi gratia violandum eft; alits rebus pie tat cm colas. 

Cctpitalis Eteocles, vcl potius Euripides, $ui id mum quod omniumfcelcrctijj/imum ftier at 
exccperit . Oilic. 1, iii. n. 82. 
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pointed them to be carefully preferved.amongft the public 
archives, from whence they were taken from time to time 
to be read; the players not being permitted to reprefent 
them on the ftage. 

The reader expefts, no doubt, after what has been faid 

4 

upon the three poets, who invented, improved, and carried 
tragedy to its perleftion, that I ihould obferve upon the pe¬ 
culiar excellencies ol their flyle and chara&er. For that I 
niuft refer to Father Bruinoi, who will do it much better than 
it is in my power. After having laid down, as an undoubt¬ 
ed principle, that the epic poem, that is to fay Homer, 
pointed out the way tor the tragic poets, and having demon- 
(irated, by reflections drawn from human nature, upon what 
principles, and by what degrees, this happy imitation was 
conducted to its end, he goes on to deferibe the three poets, 
upon whom he treats in the mod lively and Alining colours. 

Tragedy took atfirft from ALfchylus, its inventor, a much 
more lofty (tyle than the Iliad; that is, the magnum Loqui 
mentioned by Horace. Perhaps ALfchylus, who was its 
author, was too pompous, and carried the tragic (tyle too 
high. It is not Homer’s trumpet, but fomething more. 
His founding, fwelling, gigantic diftion refembles rather 
the beating of drums and the fiiouts of battle, than the 
nobler harmony and filver found of the trumpet. The ele¬ 
vation and grandeur of his genius would not admit him to 
fpeak the language of other men, fo that his mufe feemed 
rather to walk in (lilts, than in the bufkins of his own in- ■ 
vention. 

Sophocles underllood much better the true excellence 
ot the dramatic (lyle: he therefore copies Homer more 
clofely, and blends in his diftion that honeyed fwcetnefs* 
from whence he was denominated the Bee , with a gravity 
that gives his tragedy the modell air of a matron compelled 
to appear in public with dignity, as Horace exprellcs it. 

The (tyle of Euripides, though noble, is lefs removed from. . 
the familiar; and he feems to have affefted rather the pathe¬ 
tic and the elegant, than the nervous and the lofty. 

As Corneille, fays Mr. Brumoi in another place, after 
having opened to hitnfelf a path entirely new and unknown 
to the ancients* feems like an eagle towering in the clouds,,. 

1 
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from the fublimity, force, unbroken progrefs, and rapidity 
of his flight; and, as Racine, in copying the ancients in a 
manner entirely his own, imitates the fwan, that fometimes 
floats upon the air, fometimes rifes, then falls again with an 
excellence of motion, and a grace peculiar to herfelf; fo 
iEfchylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, have each of them a 
particular tour and method. The firft, as the inventor and 
father of tragedy, is like a torrent rolling impetuoufly over 
rocks, forefts,and precipices; the fecond refembles a * canal, 
which flows gently through delicious gardens; and the third 
a river, that does not follow its courfe in a continued line, 
but loves to turn and wind his filver wave through flowery 
meads and rural fcenes. 

Mr. Brumoi gives this charafter of the three poets, to 
whom the Athenian flage was indebted for its perfeftion in 
tragedy. tiEfchylus drew it out of its original chaos and 
confufion, and made it appear in fome degree of luftre; but 
it flill retained the rude unfinifhed air of things in their 
beginning, which are generally defeftive in point of art and 
method. Sophocles and Euripides added infinitely to the 
dignity of tragedy. The ftyle of the firft, as has been ob- 
ferved, is more noble and majeftic; of the latter, more 
tender and pathetic; each perfefl in their way. In this 
diverfity of chara&er, it is difficult to refolve which is moft 
excellent. The learned have always been divided upon this 
bead; as we are at this day, in regard to the two poets of our 
own nation, whofe tragedies have made our flage illuftrious, 
and not interior to that ot Athens. 

I have obferved, that the tender and pathetic diftinguiflies 
the compofitions of Euripides, of which Alexander of 
. Pherae, the moft cruel of tyrants, was a proof. That bar¬ 
barous man, upon feeing the Troades of Euripides a£ied, 
found himfelf fo moved with it that he quitted the theatre 

* I cannot tell whether the idea of <c a canal, that flows gently through 
delicious gardens,** may properly imply the chamber of Sophocles, which is* 
peculiarly diftinguifhed by noblencfs, grandeur, and elevation. That of an 
impetuous and rapid dream, whofe waves, from the violence of their motion, 
aie loud, and to be heard afar olT } feems to me a more fuitablc image of that 
poet. 

i TragiCtlias primus in lueem Aifhylus prohibit t fublimis-, ct gravis y tt grandiloquiu 
jit pi ufqut ad utium •• fed rudis in plafque (t incmpqfitus* Quintil. 1. x. p. i> 
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before the conclufioti of the play; profefling, that he was 
afhamed to be feen in tears for the diftrefs of Hercules and 
Andromache, who had never frown the leaft compaflion for 
his own citizens, of whom he had butchered fuch numbers. 

When I fpeak of the tender and pathetic, I would not 
be underftood to mean a paffion that foftens the heart into 
effeminacy, and which, to our reproach, is almoft only re¬ 
ceived upon our ftage, though rejefted by the ancients, and 
condemned by the nations around us of greateft reputation 
for their genius, and tafte of the fciences and polite learning. 
The two great principles for moving the palhons amongft 
the ancients, were terror and pity h And, indeed, as we 
naturally determine every thing from its relation to our*, 
felves, to our particular intereit; when we fee perfons of 
exalted rank or virtue finking under great evils, the fear of 
the like misfortunes, with which we know that human life is 
on all fides inverted, feizes upon us, and from a fecret im- 
pulfe of felf-love, we find ourfelves fenfibiy affetled with the 
diftreffes of others: befides which, the {haring a * common 
nature with the reft of our fpecies, makes us fenfible to what¬ 
ever befals them. Upon a clofe and attentive enquiry into 
thofe two paflions they will be found the moft important, 
aftive, extenfive, and general affeftions of the foul; includ¬ 
ing all orders of men, great and fmall, rich and poor, of 
whatever age or condition. Hence the ancients, accuftomed 
to confult nature, and to take her tor their guide in all things, 
conceived terror and companion to be the foul of tragedy; 
and for that reafon, that thofe affeftions ought to prevail in 
it. The paffion of love was in no eftimation amongft them, 
and had feldom any (hare in their dramatic pieces; though 
with us it is a received opinion, that they cannot be fup- 
ported without it. 

It is worth our trouble to examine briefly in what man¬ 
ner this paffion, which has always been deemed a weaknefs 
and a biemiffi in the greateft charafters, got fuch footing 
upon our ftage. Corneille, who was the firft who brought 
the French tragedy to any perfeflion, and whom all the reft 
have followed, found the whole nation enamoured to mad- 


* Homo fumt humani nihil a me alienum puto. 
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nefs of romances, and little difpofed to admire any thing 
not refembling them. From the defire of pleafing his au¬ 
dience, who were at the fame time his judges, he endeavoured 
to move them in the manner they had been accuftomed to be 
affefted; and by introducing love in his fcenes, to bring 
them the nearer to the predominant tafte of the age for ro¬ 
mance. From the fame fource arofe that multiplicity of 
incidents, epifodes, and adventures, with which our tragic 
pieces are crowded and obfcured; fo contrary to probability, 
which will not admit fuch a number of extraordinary and 
furprifing events in the fhort fpace of four-and-twenty* 
hours; fo contrary to the fimplicity of ancient tragedy; and 
fo adapted to conceal, in the affemblage of fo many different 
objefts, the fterility of the genius of a poet, more intent upon 
the marvellous than upon the probable and natural. 

Both the Greeks and Romans have preferred the iambic to 
the heroic verfe in their tragedies; not only as at the firft it 
has a kind of dignity better adapted to the ftage, but whilft it 
approaches nearer to profe, retains fufficiently the air oi 
poetry to pleafe the ear, and yet has too little of it to put the 
audience in mind of the poet, who ought not to appear at all 
in reprefentations, where other perfons are fuppofed to fpeak 
and aft. Monfieur Dacier makes a very juft refieftion in 
this refpeft. He fays, that it is the misfortune of our tra¬ 
gedy to have almoft no other verfe than what it has in 
common with epic poetry, elegy, paftoral, fatire, and come¬ 
dy; whereas the learned languages have a great variety ot 
verfification. 

This inconvenience is highly obvious in our tragedy; 
which cannot avoid being removed 'by it from the natural 
and probable, as it obliges heroes, princes, kings, and 
queens, to exprefs themfelves in a pompous {train in theif 
familiar converfation, which it would be ridiculous to 
attempt in real life. The giving utterance to the moft irtv* 
petuous pafiions in an uniform cadence, and by hemiftics 
and rhimes, would undoubtedly be tedious and offenfive to 
the ear, if the charms of poetry, the elegance of expreffion, 
the fpirit of the fentiments, and perhaps, more than all of 
them, the refiftlefs force of cuftom, had not in a jnanner 
fubjefted our reafon, and iliuded our judgment* 

i 
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. ' It was not chance, therefore, which fuggefted to the 
Greeks the ufe of iambics in their tragedy. Nature itfelf 
feems.to have diftated that kind of verfe to them. Inftrufted 
by the fame unerring guide, they made choice of a different 
verfification for the chorus, more capable of affeCting, and 
of being fung; becaufe it was neceffary for the poetry to 
fhine out in all its luftre, whilft the free converfation between 
the real aCtors was fufpended. The chorus was an embel- 
lifhment of the reprefentation, and a relaxation of the audi¬ 
ence, and therefore required more exalted poetry and num¬ 
bers to fupport it, when united with mufic and dancing. 

Of the ancient , middle , and nezv Comedy . 

Whilft tragedy arofe in this manner at Athens, comedy, 
the fecond fpecies of dramatic poetry, and which, till then, 
had been much negleCted, began to be cultivated with more 
attention. Nature was the common parent to both. We 
are fenfibly affeCted with the dangers, diftrefles, misfor¬ 
tunes, and, in a word, with whatever relates to the lives and 
condu& of illuftrious perfons; and this gave birth to tragedy. 
And we are as curious to know the adventures, conduCt, and 
defefls of our equals; which fupply us with occafions of 
laughing, and being merry at the expence of others. Hence 
comedy derives itfelf; which is properly an image of private 
life. Its clcfign is to expofe detcCts and vice upon the ft age, 
and by affixing ridicule to them, to make them contempt¬ 
ible; and confequently to inftruCt by diverting. Ridicule 
therefore (or, to exprefs the fame word by another, Plea- 
fantry) ought to prevail in comedy. 

This poem took at different times three different forms 
at Athens, as well from the genius of the poets, as from the 
influence of the government; which occafioned various 
alterations in it. 

The ancient comedy, fo called* by Horace, and which 
he dates after the time of yEfchylus, retained fomething of 
its original rudenefs, and the liberty it had been ufed to take 
of buffooning and reviling the fpeCtators from the cart of 

* Succeffit veins his co madia non fina mu It a 

Laudc. Hor. cn Art. Poet. 
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Thefpis. Though it was become regular in its plan, and 
worthy ol a great theatre, it had not learnt to be more re- 
ferved. It reprefented real trailfactions with the names, 
habits, geftures, and likenefs in malks, of whomfoever it 
thought fit to facrifice to the public diverfion. In a Hate 
where it was held good policy to unmafk whatever carried 
the air of ambition, Angularity, or knavery, comedy affumed 
the privilege to harangue, reform, and advife the people 
upon the molt important occafions, and interefls. Nothing 
was fpared in a city of fo much liberty, or rather licence, as 
Athens was at that time. Generals, magiftrates, govern* 
ment, the very gods, were abandoned to the poet’s fatirical 
vein; and all as well received, providing the comedy was 
diverting and the Attic fait not wanting. 

u In one of thefe comedies, not only the prieft of Jupiter 
determines to quit his fervice, becaufe more facrifices are 
not offered to the god ; but Mercury himfelf comes in a 
halving condition,to feek his fortune amongfl mankind, and 
offers to ferve as a porter, futtler, bailiff, guide, door-keeper; 
in fhort, in any capacity, rather than to return to heaven. 
In another* the fame gods, in extreme want and neceffity, 
from the birds having built a city in the air, whereby their 
provifions are cut off, and the fmoke of incenfe and facri¬ 
fices prevented from afcencling to heaven, depute three am- 
baffadors in the name of Jupiter to conclude a treaty of ac¬ 
commodation with the birds, upon fuch conditions as they 
lhall approve. The chamber of audience, where the three 
famifhed gods are received, is a kitchen well-flored with ex¬ 
cellent game of all forts. Here Hercules, deeply fmitten 
with the fmell of roaft meat, which he apprehends to be 
more exquifite and nutritious than that of incenfe, begs 
leave to make bis abode, and to turn the fpit, and aflift the 
cook upon occafion. The other pieces of Ariftophanes 
abound with ffrokes flill more fatirical and fevere upon the 
principal divinities. 

I am not much furprifed at the poet’s intuiting the gods, 
and treating them with the utmoft contempt, from whom he 
had nothing to fear: but I cannot help wondering at bis 
having brought the mod iliuflrious and powerful perfons 

« Plautus. * The Birds. 
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of Athens upon the ftage, and that he prefumed to attack the 
government itfelf without any manner of refpeft or referve, 
Cleon, having returned triumphant, contrary to the gene¬ 
ral expedition, from the expedition againlt Sphadleria, was 
looked upon by the people as the greateft captain of that 
age. Ariftophanes, to fet that bad man in a true light, who 
was the fon of a currier, and a currier himfelf, and whofe 
rife was owing folely to his temerity and imprudence, was 
fo bold as to make him the fubjeft of a comedy without 
being awed by his power and reputation: but he was oblig¬ 
ed to play the part of Cleon himfelf, and appeared for the 
firft time upon the ftage in that charadler ; not one of the 
comedians daring to reprefent him,ortoexpofe himfelf to the 
refentment oi fo formidable an enemy. His face was fmear- 
ed over with wine-lees ; becaufe no workman could be 
found, that would venture to make a mafk refembling Cleon, 
as was ufual when perfons were brought upon the ftage. In 
this piece he reproaches him with embezzling the public 
treafures, with a violent paftion for bribes and prefents, with 
craft in feducing the people, and denies him the glory of 
the ad! ion at Sphafteria, which he attributes chiefly to the 
fhare his colleague had in it. 

In the Acharnians, he accufcs Lamachus of having been 
made general, rather by bribery than merit. He imputes to 
him his youth, inexperience, and idlenefs; at the fame time 
that he, and many others, convert to their own life the re¬ 
wards due only to valour and real fervices. He reproaches 
the republic with their preference of the younger citizens to 
the elder in the government of the flate, and the command of 
armies. He tells them plainly, that when the peace (hall 
be concluded, neither Cieonymus, Hyperbolus, nor many 
other fuch knaves, all mentioned by name, Jhall have any 
fhare in the public affairs ; they being always ready to 
accufe their fellow-citizens of crimes, and to enrich them- 
felves by fuch informations. 

In his comedy called the Wafps, imitated by Racine in his 
Piaideurs, he expofes the mad paftion of the people for pro- 
fecutions arid trials at law, and the enormous injuftice fre¬ 
quently committed in palling lenience and giving judgment* 

y The Knights. 
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The poet 2 , concerned to fee the republic obftinately bent 
upon the unhappy expedition of Sicily, endeavours to ex¬ 
cite in the people a final difguft for fo ruinous a war, 
and to infpire them with the defire of a peace, as much the 
intereft ot the viftors as the vanquifhed, after a war of fe- 
veral years duration, equally pernicious to each party, and 
capable of involving all Greece in ruin. 

None of Ariftophanes’s pieces explains better his bold- 
nefs, in fpeaking upon the moft delicate affairs of the ftate 
in the crowded theatre, than his comedy called Lyfiftrata. 
One of the principal magiftrates of Athens had a wife of that 
name, who is fuppofed to have taken it into her head to com¬ 
pel Greece to conclude a peace. She relates how, during 
the war, the women enquiring of their hulbands the refult of 
their counfels, and whether they had not refolved to make 
peace with Sparta, received no anfwers but imperious looks, 
and orders to meddle with their own affairs: that, however, 
they perceived plainly to what a low condition the govern¬ 
ment was declined: that they took the liberty to remonftrate 
mildly to their hulbands upon the ralhnefs ol their counfels; 
but that their humble reprefentations had no other effeft 
than to offend and enrage them : that, in fine, being con¬ 
firmed by the general opinion of all Attica, that there were 
no longer any men in the ftate, nor heads for the adminif- 
tration of affairs, their patience being quite exhaufted, the 
women had thought it proper and advifable to take the go¬ 
vernment upon themfelves, and preferve Greece, whether 
it would or no, from the folly and madnefs of its refolves. 
“ For her part, file declares, that fhe has taken poffeffion of 
the city and treafury, in order/’ fays Are, “ to prevent Pifan- 
der and his confederates, the four hundred adminiftrators, 
from exciting troubles according to their cuftom, and from 
robbing the public as ufual.” (Was ever any thing fo bold? 
—She goes on with proving, that the women only are ca¬ 
pable of retrieving affairs, by this burlcfque argument; that 
admits ing things to be in fuch a ftate of perplexity and con- 
fufion, the lex, accuftouied to untangling their threads, 
were the only perfons to fet them right again, as being bell 
qualified with the ncceffary addrefs, temper, and modera- 

* The Peace. 
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tion, The Athenian politics are thus made inferior to the 
abilities of the women, which are only reprefented in a ri¬ 
diculous light, to tum the derifion upon their hulbands in 
the adminiftration of the government, 

Thefe extra&s from Ariftophanes, taken almoft word for 
word from father Brumoi, feemed to me very proper for a 
right underftanding at once of that poet’s charatfer, and the 
genius of the ancient comedy, which was, as we fee, a true fa- 
tire of the moft poignant and fevere kind, that had affumed 
to itfelf an independency from refpeft to perfons, and to 
which nothing was facred. It is no wonder that Cicero 
condemns fo licentious and exceflive a liberty. * It might, 
fays he, have been tolerable, had it only attacked bad citi¬ 
zens, and feditious orators, who endeavoured to raife com¬ 
motions in that Rate, fuch as Cleon, Clepbon, and Hyper¬ 
bolus; but when a Pericles, who for many years had go¬ 
verned the commonwealth both in war and peace with equal 
wifdom and authority (he might have added, and a Socrates, 
declared by Apollo the wifeft of mankind) is brought upon 
the flage to be laughed at by the public, it is as if our Plau¬ 
tus, or Naevius, had fallen upon the Scipioes, or Csecilius 
reviled Marcus Cato in his writings. 

That liberty is ftill more offenfive to us, who are born in, 
and live under a monarchical government, which is far from 
being favourable to licence. But without intending to jufti- 
fy the conduft of Ariftophanes, which, to judge properly of it, 
is inexcufable, I think it would be neceflary to lay afidc the 
prejudices of nature, nations, and times, and to imagine we 
live in thofe remote ages in a Rate purely democratical. 
We mud not fancy Ariftophanes to have been a perfon of 
little confequence in his republic, as the comic writers ge¬ 
nerally are in our days. The king of Perfia had a very dif¬ 
ferent idea of him. a It is a known ftory, that in an audi¬ 
ence of the Greek ambaffadors, his firft enquiry was after a 


• Arifloph. in Acharn. 

* Qucm ilia non attigit } vel poll us quem non vexavit ? E/lo y popular?.s homines improhus , 
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certain comic poet (meaning Ariftophanes) that put all 
Greece in motion, and gave fuch effoftual counfels againft 
him,, Ariftophanes did that upon the ftage, which Demof- 
thenes did afterwards in the public affemblies. The poet’s 
reproaches were no lefs animated than the orator’s. His co¬ 
medies fpoke a language that became the councils of the re¬ 
public. It was addrefTed to the fame people, upon the fame 
occafions of the Rate, the fame means to fuccefs, and the 
fame obftaclcs to their meafures. In Athens the whole peo¬ 
ple were the fovereign, and each of them had an equal {hare 
in the fupreme authority. Upon this they were continually 
intent, were fond of difeourfmg themfelves, and of hearing 
the fentiments of others. The public affairs were the bufi- 
nefs of every individual; in which they were defirous of 
being fully informed, that they might know how to conduft 
themfelves on every occafion of war or peace, which fre¬ 
quently offered, and to diftinguifh upon their own, as well as 
upon the deftiny of their allies, or enemies. Hence rofe the 
liberty taken by the comic poets, of introducing the affairs 
of the Rate into their performances. The people were fo 
far from being offended at it, or at the manner in which 
thofe writers treated the principal perfons of the Rate, that 
they conceived their liberty in fume meafure to confiR in it. 

Three * perfons particularly excelled in the ancient co¬ 
medy; Eupolis, Cminus, and Ariftophanes. The laft is 
the only one of them, whofe pieces have come entire down to 


* Eupolis , atque Cratinus , Arijlophancfquc potto:, 

Atque alii\ quorum comaulia prifea virorum ejl y 
Si quis crat dignus dejeribi, quod malus , aut fur , 

Quod vutchusford , aut Sicarius, aut alioqui 

fuutofus; multaom libertate notabant . Hor. Sat. IV. 1 . i.' 

With Ariftophanes’ fatiric rage, 

When ancient comedy amus’d the age, 

Or Eupolis’, or Cratinus’ wit; 

And others that all-Iicens’d poem writ; 

None, worthy to be fhpwn, cfcap’d the fccnc, 

No public knave, or thief of lofty mien; 

The loofc adult’rcr was drawn forth to fight} 

The fccrct murth’rer trembling lurk'd the night; 

Vice play’d itfclf, and each ambitious fpark; 

A}i boldly branded with the poet’s mark. 
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us, and out of the great number of thofe, eleven are all that 
remain. He flourifhed in an age when Greece abounded with 
great men, and was contemporary with Socrates and Euripi¬ 
des, whom he furvived. During the Peloponnefian war, he 
made the greateft figure; lefs as a writer to amufe the people 
with his comedies, than as a cenfor of the government, re¬ 
tained to reform the Hate, and to be almoft the arbiter of his 
country. 

He is admired for an elegance, poignancy, and happinefs of 
expreffion, or, in a word, that Attic fait and fpirit, to which 
t-he Roman language could never attain, and for*which 
Ariftophanes is more remarkable than any other of the Greek 
authors. His particular excellence was raillery. None ever 
touched the ridicule in characters with fuch fuccefs, or 
knew better how to convey it in all its full force to others. 
But it were neceffary to have lived in his times for a right 
tafte of his works. The fubtle fait and fpirit of the ancient 
raillery, according to Mr. Brumoi, is evaporated through 
length of time, and what remains of it is become flat and infi- 
pid to us; though the fharpeft part will retain its vigour 
throughout all ages. 

Two confiderable defeCls are juffly imputed to this poet, 
which very much obfcure, if not entirely efface his glory. 
Thefe are, low buffoonery, and grofs obfcenity; which ob¬ 
jections have been oppofcd to no purpofe from the character 
oi his audience; the bulk of which generally confifted of the 
poor, the ignorant, and dregs of the people, whom however 
it was as neceffary to pleafe, as the learned and the rich. The 
depravity of the inferior people’s taffe, which once banilhed 
Cratinus and his company, becaufe his feenes were not 
grofsly comic enough for them, is no excufe for Arifto- 
phanes, as Menander could find out the art of changing that 
groveling tafte, by introducing a fpecies of comedy, not al¬ 
together fo modell as Plutarch feems to infinuate, yet much 
chaffer than any before his time. 

The grofs obfeenities, with which all Ariflophanes’s co¬ 
medies abound, have no cxcufe; they only denote an excef- 
five libertinifm in the fpeCiators, and depravity in the poet* 

* Antigua comadiu fine cram ilium fermonis Attici gratiamprope Jula rctintt. 
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The utmofl fait that could have been bellowed upon them, 
which however is not the cafe, would not have atoned for 
laughing himfelf, or for making others laugh, at the expence 
of decency and good manners*. And in this cafe it may 
well be faid, that it were better to have no wit at all, than 
to make fo ill an ufe of it t. Mr. Brumoi is very much to be 
commended for his having taken care, in giving a general 
idea of Ariftophanes's writings, to throw a veil over thofe 
parts of them, that might have given offence to modefty. 
Though fuch behaviour be the indifpenfable rule of reli¬ 
gion, it is not always obferved by thofe who pique them- 
felves moft on their erudition, and fometimes prefer the 
title of Scholar to that of Chriftian. 

The ancient comedy fubfifled till Lyfander’s time, who, 
upon having made himfelf mailer of Athens, changed the 
form of the government, and put it into the hands of thirty 
of the principal citizens. The fatirical liberty of the theatre 
was offenfive to them, and therefore they thought fit to put 
a flop to it. The reafon of this alteration is evident, and 
makes good the refle&ion made before upon the privilege of 
the poets, to criticife with impunity upon the perfons at ihe 
head of the ftate. The whole authority of Athens was then 
invefted in tyrants. The democracy was abolifhed. The 
people had no longer any fhare in the government. They 
were no more the prince; their fovereignty had expired. 
The right of giving their opinions and fufFrages upon affairs 
of ftate was at an end; nor dared they either in their own 
perfons or by the poets, prefume to cenfure the fentiments 
and condudl of their mailers. The calling perfons by their 
names upon the flage was prohibited : but the poetical fpirit 
foon found the fecret to elude the intention of the law, and 
to make itfelf amends for the reftraint it fuffered in the 
neceflity of ufing feigned names. It then applied to the 
difeovery of the ridicule in known charafters, which it 
copied to the life, and from thence acquired the double ad¬ 
vantage of gratifying the vanity of the poets, and the malice 
of the audience, in a more refined manner: the one had the 
delicate pleafure of putting the fpe6lators upon gueffing their 

* Nimium rifus pretium ej, Ji probit alts imptndio covflat . Qui nti l. lib. vi. c. iii, 

+ Non pejus duxerim turdi ingaiii ejj'c qum mail* Qv i n t it, lib, i. c. 3. 
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meaning, and the other of not being mistaken in their fup- 
pofitions, and of affixing the right name to the charafters 
reprefented. Such was the comedy, fince called the Middle 
Comedy , of which there are fome inftances in Ariftophanes. 

It continued till the time of Alexander the Great, who, 
having entirely allured himfelf of the empire of Greece by 
the defeat of the Thebans, occafioned the putting a check 
upon the licence of the poets, which increafed daily. From 
thence the New Comedy took its birth, which was only an 
imitation of private life, and brought nothing upon the ftagc 
with feigned names and fuppofitious adventures. 



Chacunprint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir 
S'y vit avec plaifir , ou crut ne s’y pas voir • 
Uavare des premiers rit du tableau fidele 
Du'n avere fouvent tracefur Jon mo dele \ / <■ 

Et mille fois un fat , finement exprime . IJ ; 

Meconnut le portrait fur luumeme forme . 




In this new glafs, whilft each himfelf furvey’d. 
He fat with pleafure, tho’ himfelf was play'd: 
The mifer grinn’d whilft avarice was drawn, 
Nor thought the faithful likenefs was his own ; 
His own dear felf no imag’d fool could find, 
But faw a thoufand other fops defign’d. 


This may properly be called fine comedy, and is that of 
Menander* Of one hundred and eighty, or rather eighty, 
according to Suidas, compofed by him, all of which Te¬ 
rence is faid to have tranfiated, there remains only a few 
fragments. The merit oi the originals may bejudged from 
the excellence of their copy. Quintilian, in fpeaking of 
Menander, is not afraid to fay, that with the beauty of his 
works, and the height ot his reputation, he obfcurecl, or 
rather obliterated, the fame of all the writers in the fame 
way. He obferves in another paflage, that his own times 
were not fo * juft to his merit as they ought to have been, 

b Boilcau Art. Poet, Cant, iii, 
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which has been the fate of many others; but that he was 
fufficiently made amends by the favourable opinion of pof- 
terity. And indeed Philemon, a comic poet of the fame 
age, though prior to him, was preferred before him. 

The Theatre of the Ancients defcribed . 

I have already obferved, that /Efchylus was the firfi 
founder of a fixed and durable theatre adorned with fuit- 
able decorations. It was at firft, as well as the amphithe¬ 
atres, compofed of wooden planks : but thofe breaking 
’down, by having too great a weight upon them, the Atheni¬ 
ans, exceffively enamoured of dramatic reprefentations, 
were induced by that accident to ereft thofe fuperb ftruc- 
tures, which were imitated afterwards with fo much fplen- 
dor by the Roman magnificence. What I fhall fay of them, 
has almoft as much relation to the Roman, as the Athenian 
theatres; and is extrafted entirely from Mr. Boindin’s 
learned differtation upon the theatre of the ancients 0 , who 
has treated the fubjeft in all its extent. 

The theatre of the ancients was divided into three prin¬ 
cipal parts; each of which had its peculiar appellation. The 
divifion for the aftors was called in general the feene, or 
ftage; that for the fpeftators was particularly termed the 
theatre, which muff have been of vail extent d , as at Athens 
it was capable of containing above thirty thoufand perfons ; 
and the orcheflra, which amongfl the Greeks was the place 
affigned for the pantomimes and dancers, though at Rome 
it was appropriated to the fenators and veftal virgins. 

The theatre was of a femicircular form on one fide, and 
fquarcon the other. The fpace contained within the femi- 
circle, was allotted to the lpc&ators, and had feats placed 
one above another to the top of the building. The fquare 
part, in the front of it, was the atlors divifion ; and in the 
interval, between both, was the orcheflra. 

The great theatres had three rows of porticoes, raifed one 
upon another, which formed the body of the edifice, and at 


e Memoirs of the Acad, of Infcript, &c, Vol. I. p. 136, &c. 
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the fame time three different ftories for the feats. From the 
higheil of thofe porticoes the women faw the reprefentation, 
covered from the weather. The reft of the theatre was un¬ 
covered, and all the bufinefs of the ftage was performed in 
the open air. 

Each of thcfe ftories confided of nine rows of feats, in¬ 
cluding the landing-place, which divided them from each 
other, and ferved as a paffage from fide to fide. But as this 
landing-place and paffage took up the fpace of two benches, 
there were only feven to fit upon, and confequently in each 
dory there were feven rows of feats. They were from 
fifteen to eighteen inches in height, and twice as much in 
breadth ; fo that the fpeftators had room to fit with their legs 
extended, and without being incommoded by thofe of the 
people above them, no loot-boards being provided for them. 

Each of thefe ftories of benches were divided in two dif¬ 
ferent manners; in their height by the landing-places, called 
by the Romans PrcecinBiones , and in their circumferences 
by feveral ftair-cafes, peculiar to each ftory, which inter¬ 
fering them in right lines, tending towards the centre of 
the theatre, gave the form of wedges to the quantity of feats 
between them, from whence they were called Cunei . 

Behind thefe ftories of feats were covered galleries, 
through which the people thronged into the theatre by great 
fquare openings, contrived for that purpofe in the wails next 
the feats. Thofe openings were called Vomitoria y from the 
multitude of the people crowding through them into their 
places. 

. As the aftors could not be heard to the extremity of the 
theatre, the Greeks contrived a means to fupply that defe£t, 
and to augment the force of the voice, and make it more 
diftintt and articulate. For that purpofe they invented a 
kind of large veffels of copper, which were difpofed under 
the feats of the theatre, in fuch a manner, as made all founds 
flrikc upon the car with more force and diftinftion. 

The orcheftra being fituated, as I have obferved, between 
the two other parts of the theatre, of which one was circu¬ 
lar, and the other fquare, it participated of the form of 
each, and occupied the fpace between both. It was divided 
into three parts. 
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The firft and moil confiderable was more particularly 
called the orcheftra, from a Greek word* that fignifies to 
dance- It was appropriated to the pantomimes and dancers, 
and to all fuch fubaltern afftors as played between the a£ls, 
and at the end of the reprefentations. 

The fecond was named Sv/asXd, from its being fquare, in 
the form of an altar. Here the chorus was generally 
placed. 

And in the third the Greeks generally bellowed their 
fymphony, or band of mufic. They called it vwo?xvwov, irom 
its being fituate at the principal part of the bottom of the 
theatre, which they llyled the fcenes. 

I {hall defcribe here this third part of the theatre, called 
the fcenes; which was alfo fubdivided into three different 
parts* 

The firft and mofl confiderable was properly called the 
fcenes, and gave name to this whole divifion. It occupied 
the whole front of the building from fide to fide, and was 
the place allotted for the decorations. This front had two 
fmall wings at its extremity, from which hung a large cur¬ 
tain, that was let down to open the fcene, and drawn up 
between the a£ls, when any thing in the reprefentation made 
it neceffary. 

The lecond, called by the Greeks indifferently ^oo-xwov, 
and *ofs/ov, and by the Romans Pro/cemum , and Pulpitum , 
was a large open fpace in front of the fcene, in which the 
aflors performed their parts, and which, by the help of the 
decorations, reprcfented either the public place or forum, 
a common flreet, or the country; but the place fo repre- 
fented was always in the open air. 

The third divifion was apart refervedbehind the fcenes ; 
and called by the Greeks &*pcuntww. Here the aftors dreffed 
themfclves, and the decorations were locked up. In the 

fame place were alfo kept the machines, of which the 
ancients had abundance in their theatres. 

As only the porticoes and the building of the fcene were 
roofed, it was neceffary to draw fails, fattened with cords to 
malls, over the reft of the theatre, to fereen the audience 
from the heat of the fun. But as this contrivance did not 

• Q?yjur9eu t 
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prevent the heat, occafioned by the perfpiration and breath 
of fo numerous an afTembly, the ancients took care to allay it 
by a kind of rain; conveying the water for that ufe above the 
porticoes, which falling again in form of dew through ail 
infinity of fmall pores concealed in the ftatues, with which 
the theatre abounded, did not only ditfufe a grateful cool- 
nefs all around, but the moil fragrant exhalations along with 
it; for this dew was always perfumed. Whenever the re- 
prefentations were interrupted by ftorms, the fpeftators re¬ 
tired into the porticoes behind the feats of the theatre. 


"I he paffion of the Athenians for reprefentations of this 
kind is not conceivable. Their eyes, their ears, their ima¬ 
gination, their underftanding, all fhared in the fatisfaftion. 
Nothing gave them fo fenfible a pleafure in dramatic per¬ 
formances, either tragic or comic, as the ftrokes which were 
aimed at the affairs of the public; whether pure chance oc¬ 
cafioned the application, or the addrefs of the poets, who 
knew how to reconcile the moft remote fubjefts with the 
tranfaftions of the republic. They entered by that means 
into the interefl of the people, took occafion to footh their 
paffions, authorize their pretenfions, juftify, and fometimes 
condemn, their conduft, entertain them with agreeable 
hopes, indraft them in their duty in certain nice conjec¬ 
tures ; in effeft of which they often not only acquired the 
applaufes of the fpeftators, but credit and influence in the 
public affairs and counfels: hence the theatre became fo 
grateful, and fo much the concern of the people. It was in 
this manner according to fome authors, that Euripides art¬ 
fully reconciled his tragedy of * Palamedes with the fen- 


tence palled again ft Socrates, and explained, by an illuftrious 

example of antiquity, the innocence of a pliilofopher, op- 

preffed by a vile malignity fupported again ft him by power 
and faftion. 

Accident was often the occafion of fudden and unforefeen 

applications, which from their appofitenefs were very 

agreeable to the people. Upon this verfe of iEfchylus in 
praife of Amphiaraus, 


ill 


H It is not certain whether this piece wat prior or poftcrior to the death 
of Socrates. 
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--—- J Tis his defire 

Not to appear, but be the great and good, 

the whole audience rofe up, and unanimoufly applied it to 
Ariflides f . The fame thing happened to Philopoemen at 
the Nemaean games. At the inftant he entered the theatre, 
thefe verfes were finging upon the Rage: 

-He comes, to whom we owe 

Our liberty, the nobleft good below. 

All the Greeks cafl their eyes upon PhiIopcemen g , and with 
clapping of hands, and acclamations of joy, exprefTed their 
veneration for the hero. 

h In the fame manner at Rome, during the banifhment 
of Cicero, when fome verfes of* Accius, which reproached 
the Greeks with their ingratitude in fuffering the banifhment 
of Telamon, were repeated by ALfop, the beft aftor of his 
time, they drew tears from the eyes of the whole aiTembly. 

Upon another, though very different, occafion, the Ro¬ 
man people applied to Pompey the Great fome verfes to 
this effe£t, 

* Tis our happinefs has made thee great ; 
and then addreffing to the people. 

The time fhall come when you /hall late deplore 

So great a power confided to fuch hands; 

/ 

the fpc&ators obliged the aftor to repeal thefe verfes feve- 
ral times. 

■ 

r Piut. in Ariftid. p. 320. 8 Plut. in Philopoem. p. 362. 

h Cic. in Orat. pro Scxt. n. 120, 123. 

1 Cic. ad. Attic. 1 . ii. Epif. 19. VaJ. Max. 1 . vi* c, 2. 

• 0 fagratijfci Argivi, inane y Graii , immemorcs benejkii % 

Exulare fivijlistjivijfis pcllu puffum pathnini. 
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Paffon for the representations of the Theatre , 0/* prin~ 

cipal caufts of the degeneracy and corruption of the Athe¬ 
nian fate. 


When'we compare the happy times of Greece, in which 
Europe and Aha refounded with nothing but the tame ot the 
Athenian viftories, with the later ages, when the power 
of Philip and Alexander the Great had in a manner fub* 
j-efted it, we fhall be furprifed at the ftrangc alteration in 
the affairs of that republic. But what is moft material, 
is the knowledge of the caufes and progrefs of this de- 
clenfion; andthefe M. de Tourrcil has difcuffed in an ad¬ 


mirable manner in the preface to his tranllation of Demof- 
thenes’s orations. 

There was no longer at Athens any traces of that manly 
and vigorous policy, equally capable of planning good, and' 
retrieving bad fuecefe. Inftead of that, there remained only 
an inconfiffent Ioftinefls, apt to evaporate in pompous de¬ 
crees. They were no* more tliofe Athenians, who, when 
menaced by a deluge of Barbarians, demolifhed their houfes 
to build Slips with the timber, and whofe women ftoned the 
abjeft wretch to* death, who propofedto appeafe the grand 
monarch by tribute or homage; The love of eafe and plea- 
fure had almoft ! entirely exting-uiflied'that of glory, liberty, 
and independence. 

Pericles, that- great man, fo abfolhte, that thofe who en¬ 
vied him, treated him as a fecond Pififtratus, was the firff 
author of this degeneracy and corruption. With the defign 
of conciliating the favour of 1 the people, he ordained that 
upon* fuch days as games or fncrifices were celebrated, a 
certain- number of oboli fliould be diftributed amongft 
them 1 ; and that in the aflbmblies, in which affairs of Hate 
were to be tranfa&ed* every individual 1 fliould receive a 
certain pecuniary gratification i\\ right of prefencc. Thus 
the members of the republic were feen for the iirft time to 
fell their care in the adminiflration of the government, and 
to rank amonglt fbrvilc employments the moft noble func¬ 
tions of the fovcrcign power. 
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It was not difficult to forefee where fo cxceffive an abufe 
would end ; and to remedy it, it was propofed to eftablifh a 
fund, for the fupport of a war, and to make it capital to ad- 
vife, upon any account whatfoever, the application of it to 
other ufes: but, notwithftanding, the abufe always fubfift- 
ed. ■ At firfl: it feemed tolerable, whilft the citizen, who 
was fupported at the public expence, endeavoured to de- 
ferve its liberality by doing his duty in the field for nine 
months together. Every one was to ferve in his turn, and 
whoever failed was treated as a deferter without diftinftion: 
but at length the number of the tranfgreffors carried it 
againfl the law; and impunity, as it commonly happens, 
multiplied their number. People accuftomed to the de¬ 
lightful abode of a city, where feafts and games ran in a. 
perpetual circle, conceived an invincible repugnance for 
labour and fatigue, which they looked upon as unworthy 
of free-born men. 

It was therefore neceffary to find amufement for this in¬ 
dolent people, to fill up the great void of an inaftive, ufelefs 
life. Hence arofe principally their paffion, or rather frenzy* 
for public fhows. The death of Epaminondas, which 
feemed to promife them the greatefl advantage, gave the 
final ftroke to their ruin and deftruftion. “ Their cou¬ 
rage, M fays JufUn k , u did not furvive that illuftrious The¬ 
ban. . Free from a rival, who kept their emulation alive, 
they funk into a lethargic floth and effeminacy. The funds 
for armaments by land and fea were foon lavifhed upon 
games and feafts. The feaman’s and foldier’s pay was dif- 
tributed to the idle citizen, enervated in foft luxurious ha¬ 
bits of life. The reprefentations of the theatre were pre¬ 
ferred to the exercifes of the camp. Valour and military 
knowledge were entirely difregarded. Great captains were 
in no ellhnation; wliillt good poets and excellent come¬ 
dians engrolfcd the univerfal applaufc." 

Extravagance of this kind makes it eafy to comprehend 
in what multitudes the people thronged to the dramatic 
performances. As no expence was fpared in embellifhing 
them, exorbitant fums were funk in the fcrvicc of the the- 

k JuJUiu 1. vi. c. 9, 
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atre. u If,” fays Plutarch 1 , “ what each reprefentation 
of the dramatic pieces coft the Athenians were rightly 
calculated, it would appear, that their expences in play¬ 
ing the Bacchanalians, the Phoenicians, (Edipus, Anti¬ 
gone, Medea, and Ele£lra (tragedies written either by So¬ 
phocles or Euripides) were greater than thofe which had 
been employed againft the Barbarians in defence of the' 
liberty, and for the prefervation of Greece.” m This gave * 
a Spartan juft reafon to cry out on feeing an eflimate of * 
the enormous fums laid out in the difputes of the tragic 
poets, and the extraordinary pains taken by the magiftrates ‘ 
who prefided in them, “ That a people mud be void of 
lenfe to apply themfelves in fo warm and ferious a manner * 
to things fo frivolous. For,” added he, ** games fhould 
be only games; and nothing is more unreafonable than to 
purchafe a fhort and trivial amufement at fo great a price. 
Pleafures of this kind agree only with public lejoicings 
and feafons of feftivity, and were defigned to divert people 
at their leifure hours; but fhould by no means interfere 
with the affairs of the public, nor the neceffary expences ■ 
of the government.” 

“ After all/’ fays Plutarch, in a paffage which I have al¬ 
ready cited, “ of what utility have thefe tragedies been to 
Athens, though fo much boafted by the people, and admired 
by the reft of the world? We find, that, the prudence of' 
Themiftocles enclofed the city with ftrong walls; that the 
fine tafte and magnificence of Pericles improved and adorn¬ 
ed it; that the noble fortitude of Miltiades preferved its 
liberty ; and that the moderate conduft of Cimon acquired 
it the empire and government of all Greece.” If the wife 
and learned poetry of Euripides, the fublime diftion of 
Sophocles, the lofty bufkin of ^Efchylus, have obtained * 
equal advantages for the city of Athens, by delivering it 
from impending calamities, or by adding to its glory, I con- ’ 
fent (in Plutarch’s words) that 46 dramatic pieces fliouldbc 
ranked with trophies of viftory, the poetic pieces with the 
fields of battle, and the compolitions of the poets with the 
great exploits of the generals.” But what a companion 
would this be? On the one fid' would be feen a few wru 

1 Plut, dc glor. Athcn. p. 394. In PJut, Sympof. i, vihqucft, vii. p, 720. 
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ters.,- crowned with wreaths of ivy, and dragging a goat or 
an ox after them, the rewards and victims aligned them 
for excelling in tragic poetry; on the other, a train il- 
hilarious captains, furrounded with colonies founded, cities 
taken, and nations fubje&ed by their wifdom and v.a!ou,r. 
It is not to perpetuate the vi&ories of ^fchyljUs and Sopho¬ 
cles, but in remembrance of the glorious battles of Ma¬ 
rathon, Saiamin, Eurymedon, and many others, that feve- 

ral t’eafts are celebrated every month by, the Grecians. 

The conclufion of Plutarch from hence, in which we 
ought to agree with him, is, that it was the higheft impru¬ 
dence in the * Athenians to prefer pleafure to duty, the paf- 
fion for the theatre to the love of their country, trivial re¬ 
presentations to the application to public bufmefs, and to 
coufume, in ufelefs expences and dramatic entertainments, 
the funds intended for the fupport of fleets and armies. 
Macedpn, till then obfcure and inconfiderable, well knew 
how to take advantage of the +Athenian indolence and ef- 
eminacy ; and Philip, inftruCled by the Greeks themfelves, 
among whom he had for feveral years applied himfelf fuc- 
cefsfully to the art of war, was not long before he gave 
Greece a mailer, and fu,bje£ied it to the yoke, as we fhall 
fee in the feq.uel, 

< 1> am now to ope 1 ? a P ; entirely new fcene to the reader's 
vi,ew, npt, \my Ofthy his. curiofny and attention. We. lhall 
fee two ftates of no great confideratjon, Media, and terfia, 
extend t^emfelyes far and wide, upder the conduct of Cy¬ 
rus, like a torrent of deypuriug fee, a#d by amazing rapidity 
conquer aqd fqbdue many provinces and kingdoms. We 
lhall fee that vail empire fetting the nations under its donu- 
nion in motion, the Perfians, Medes, Phoenicians, Egyp¬ 
tians, Babylonians, Indians, and many others, and falling 
\vith all the forces of, Afia and the Eafl upon a little country* 
of very fmalL extent, and deflitute of a}l foreign aflifence; 

^ A/xagwwcriv ’A0»iy«ot (MyaMf cnufriv tig t»jv xaaduiv >t«Tav«Xic-.Kov7<?, 

wrtfi /^tyaXujiv awafoXiuy toava; >£ r£ulwp.ctTto? iflohe* wtfaxogMytWff u; 79 
£«rtrgov. 

* Quiets rebus eft, ut inter otia Grpcorunu ford\dm tt ohfeurum. antea Ma* 
eedonum nomen emerge ret; et Philippus , obfes triennio Thebis habitus, Pfaminpndcv et 
Pehpidai virtutibus crudilus> regnum Macedonia Grccccc ct Afia ccrvicibus ; vclut jvguvt 
JcrvitutiS) impmret . Just, 1, vi, c. 9 , 
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I tic lean Greece. When, on the one hand, we behold fo 
ftiany nations united together, fuch preparations of war made 
for feveral years with fo much diligence; innumerable ar¬ 
mies by fea and land, and fuch fleets as the fea could hardly 
contain; and, on the other hand, two weak cities, Athens and 
Lacedseixion, abandoned by all their allies, and left almoft 
entirely to themfelves; have we not reafon to believe, that 
thefe twd little cities are going to be utterly deftroyed and 
fwal lowed up by fo formidable an enemy; and that there 
will hot be fo much as any footfleps of them left remain- 

0 

ihg P Ahd yet we fhall find that they prove vi&orious; and 
by their invincible courage, and the feveral battles they 
gained, both by fea and land, made the Perfian empire lay 
afide all thoughts of ever turning their arms againft Greece 
any more. 

The hiftory of the war between the Perfians and the 
Grefcksj will illuftrate the truth of this maxim, That it is 
not the number, but the valour of the troops, and the con¬ 
duit of the generals, on which depends the fticcefs of mili¬ 
tary expeditions. The reader will admire the furpriling 
fcourage and intrepidity of the great meh at the head of the 
Grecian affairs, whom neither all the World in motion againft 
them could dejeit, nor the gfeateft of lfiisfortunes difcon- 
cert; who undertook, with a handful of men, to make head 

J 

againft innumerable armies; who, notwithftanding fuch a 
pfodigiotfs inequality of forces, durft hope for fuccefs; who 
everi fcbirijbelled victory to declare on the fide of merit and 
virthe; and taught all fucceedirig generations what infinite 
rcfources and expedients are to be found in prudence', va¬ 
lour, and experience; in a zeal fof liberty and our country; 
in the love of our duty; and in all the fentiments of noble 
and generous fouls. 

This war of the Perfians againft the Grecians will be fol¬ 
lowed by another arridrigft thfc Greeks themfelves, but of a 
very different kind from the former. In the latter, there will 
fcarce be any aitions, but what in appearance are of little 
confequence, and feemingly unworthy of a reader’s curio- 
fity, who is fond of great events: in this he will meet with 
little be fries private quarrels between certaifi cities, or fome 
fmall commonwealths; fomeincorifiderable lieges,(except- 
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ing that of Syracufe, one of the mod important related in 
. ancient hiftory) though feveral of thefe fieges were of con- 
. fiderable duration; fome battles between armies, where the 
numbers were final 1, and but little blood filed. What is it 
then, that has rendered thefe wars fo famous in hiftory? 
Salluft informs us in thefe words: “*The aftions of the 
Athenians doubtiefs were great, and yet I believe they 
were fomewhat lefs than fame is for having us to conceive 
. of them. Rut becaufe Athens had noble writers, the afts of 
.that republic are celebrated throughout the whole world as 
the mod glorious; and the gallantry of thofe heroes who 
performed them, has had the good fortune to be thought 
• as tranfeendent as the eloquence of thofe who have deferib- 
ed them.” 


Salluft, though jealous enough of the glory the Romans 
had acquired by a feries of diftinguifhed aftions, with which 
their hiftory abounds; yet he does juftice in this paffage to 
the Grecians, by acknowledging, that their exploits were 
truly great and illuftrious, though fomewhat inferior, in his 
opinion, to their fame. What is then this foreign and bor¬ 
rowed luftre, which the Athenian aftions have derived 


from the eloquence of their hiftorians ? It is, that the whole 
univerfe agrees in looking upon them as the greateft and 
moft glorious that ever were performed. Per terrarum 
prbtm AlhenienjiumJ'aBa pro maximus celebrantur. All na¬ 
tions, feduced and enchanted as it were with the beauties of 


the Greek authors, think that people’s exploits fuperior to 
any thing that was ever done by any other nation. This, 
according to Salluft, is the fervice the Greek authors have 


done the Athenians, by their excellent manner of describing 
.their aftions; and very unhappy it is for us, that our hifto¬ 
ry, for want ot the like aftiftance, has left a thoufand bright 
aftions ancl fine fayings unrecorded, which would have been 
put in the ftrongeft light by the ancient writers, and have 
done great honour to our country. 


* 

* Athtnicnjum res gejla y ficuti ego exijlimo, falls artifice magnificcrquefuerent ; verm 
tilujuantOf minorts tamen y quam jama Jeruntur. Scd quia provcncrc ibi feriptorum 
inagna ngenia, per terrarum orbem Menicnfutmfattapro maximis celebrantur. Jta 

qua-Jaercy virtus tanta habetur, quantum cam verbispotuere extolUn prccclara in* 
genia. Sallust, in bell, Catilin, 
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But, however this be, it mull be confefled, that we are 
not always to judge of the value of an aftion, or the merit of 
the perfons who had ffiared in it, by the importance of the 
event. It is rather in fuch little fieges and engagements, as 
we find recorded in the hiftory of the Peloponnefian war, 
that the conduft and abilities of a general are truly confpi- 
cuous. Accordingly, it is obferved, that it was chiefly at 
the head of final] armies, and in countries of no great extent, 
that our beft generals of the laft age diftinguifhed their capa¬ 
city, and behaved with a conduft not inferior to the moll ce¬ 
lebrated captains of antiquity. In aftions of this fort, chance 
has no fhare, and does not cover any overfights that are com¬ 
mitted. Every thing is conduced and carried on by the pru¬ 
dence of the general. He is truly the foul of the army, which 
neither a£ts nor moves, but by his direftion. He fees every 
thing, and is prefent every where. Nothing efcapes his vi¬ 
gilance and attention. Orders are feafonably given, and 
feafonably executed. Finelfe, ftratagems, falfe marches, 
real or feigned attacks, encampments, decampments, in a 
word, every thing depends upon him alone. 

On this account the reading of the Greek hiftorians, fuch 
as Thucydides, Xenophon, and Polybius, is of infinite fer- 
vice to young officers; becaufe thofe hiftorians, who were 
alfo excellent commanders, enter into all the particulars of 
the military art, and lead the readers, as it were, by the hand, 
through all the fieges and battles they deferibe; fhowing 
them, by the example of the greateft generals of antiquity, 
and by a kind of anticipated experience, in what manner 
war is to be carried on. 

. Nor is it only with regard to military exploits, that the 
Grecian hiftory affords us fuch excellent models. We 
{hall there find celebrated legiflators, able politicians, ma- 
giftrates born for government, men who have excelled in 
all arts and fciences, philofophers who carried their en¬ 
quiries as far as was poffible in thofe early ages, and who 
have left us fuch maxims of morality, as many Chriftians 
ought to blufli at. 

If the virtues related in hiftory may ferve us for models 
in the conduct of our liyes; their vices and failings, on the 
other hand, are no lefs proper to caution and inllruH us; 
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and the ftrift regard, which an hiftorian is obliged to have 
for truth, will not allow him to diffemble the latter, out of 
fear of eclipfing the luftre of the former. Nor does what I 
here advance contradift the rule laid down by Plutarch”, 
on the fame fubjeft, in his preface to the liie oi Ciraon. 
He requires that the illuftrious aftions oi great men be re¬ 
presented in their full light: but as to the faults, which may 
fometimes efcape them through paffion or furprife, or into 
which they may be drawn by the neceflity of affairs, * con- 
fidering them rather as a certain degree oi perfection want¬ 
ing to their virtue, than as vices or crimes, that proceed 
from any corruption of the heart; fuch imperfeftions as 
thefe, he would have the hiftorian, out of companion to the 
weaknefs of human nature, which produces nothing entirely 
perfeft, content himfelf with touching very lightly ; in the 
fame manner as an able painter, when he has a fine face to 
draw, in which he finds fome little blemifh or defeft, does 
neither entirely fupprefs it, nor thinks himfelf obliged to 
reprefent it with a ft rift exaftnefs; becaufe the one would 
fpoil the beauty of the pifture, and the other would deftroy 
the likenefs. The very comparifon Plutarch ufes, (hows, 
that he fpeaks only of flight and excufahle faults. But as 
to aftions of injuftice, violence, and brutality, they ought 
not to be concealed, or difguifed on any account; nor can 
we fuppofe, that the fame privilege fhould be allowed in 
hiilory as is in painting, which invented the + profile to re- 
prefent the fide-face of a prince who had loft an eye, and 
by that means ingenioufly concealed fo difagreeable a de¬ 
formity. Hiftory, the mo ft eflential rule of which is fin- 
cerity, will by no means admit of fuch indulgences, that 
indeed would deprive it of its greateft advantage. 

Shame, reproach, infamy, hatred, and the execrations af 
the public, which are the infeparable attendants on criminal 
and brutal aftions, are no lefs proper to excite an horror for 
vice; than the glory, which perpetually attends good ac¬ 
tions, is to infpire us with the love of virtue. And thefc, 

"Inclfci. p. 47.9, 48p. 


m ») 7riyijp£U/^aTrt* 
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•f* Haiti inpittura fptcitm lota facies, Apelles tauten iaaginm Antigoni latere tfifc 
ium alter 0 ojltndit , ut armjji octili dcformUas later cU Qv 1 n ti l. 1* ii. c. 13* 
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according to Tacitus*, are the two ends, which every liif- - ■ 
torian ought to propofe to him felt, by making a judicious 
choice of what is moll extraordinary both in good and evil, 
in order to occafion that public homage to be paid to virtue, 
which is juflly due to it; and to create a greater abhorrence 
for vice, on account of that eternal infamy that attends it. 

Thehiftory I write furnilhes too many examples of the 
latter fort. With refpeft to the Perfians, it will appear by 
what is faid of their kings, that thofe princes, whofe power 
has no other bounds but thofe of their will, often abandon 
themfelves to all their paflions; that nothing is more diffi¬ 
cult than to refill the delufions of a man’s own greatnefs, 
and the flatteries oi thofe that furround him; that the liberty 
of gratifying all one’s defires, and of doing evil with impu* 
nity, is a dangerous fituation; that the bell difpofitions can 
hardly withlland fuch a temptation; that,even after having 
preferved themfelves in the beginning, they are infenfibly 
corrupted by foftnefs and effeminacy, by pride, and their 
averfion to fincere counfels; and that it rarely happens they 
are wife enough to confider that, when they find themfelves 
exalted above all laws and reflraints, they fland then moll in 
need of moderation and wifdom, both in regard to them¬ 
felves and others; and that in fuch a fituation they ought to 
be doubly wife, and doubly ftrong, in order to fet bounds 
within, by their reafon, to a power that has none without. 

With refpeft to the Grecians, the Peloponnefian war will 
fliow the miferable effe&s of their inteltine divifions, and 
the fatal excelfes into which they were led by their thirfl of 
dominion : feenes of injuflice, ingratitude, and perfidy, to¬ 
gether with the open violation of treaties, or mean artifices 
and unworthy tricks to elude their execution. It will ( 
Ihew, how fcandaloufly the Lacedaemonians and Athenians j 
debafed themfelves to the Barbarians, in order to beg aids i 
of money from them : how Ihamefully the great deliverers 
of Greece renounced the glory of all their pall labours and 
exploits, by Hooping and making their court to certain 
haughty and infolent fatrapsc, and by going fucceffively, 

* Excqui Jenlentlas hand injlitui % nifi infignes per honcjlam aut notabili dedecore ; 
quod praetpuum minus annatium nor tie virtutts Jllcantur, utque pravis diCiis Jaflifqitt 

pojlmtak et infmifr mctus jt, Tm: x t ♦ Annul, 1 , iii, c. 65 , 
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with a kind of emulation, to implore the proteftion of the 
common enemy, whom they had fo often conquered; and 
in what manner they employed the fuccours they obtained 
from them, in oppreffing their ancient allies, and extending 
their own territories by unjuft and violent methods. 

On both fides, and fometimes in the fame perfon, we fhall 
find a furpriling mixture of good and bad, of virtues and 
vices, of glorious aftions and mean fentiments ; and fome¬ 
times, perhaps, we fhall be ready to afk ourfelves, whether 
thefe can be the fame perfons and the fame people of whom 
fuch different things are related; and whether it bepofiible 
that fuch a bright and Aiming light, and fuch thick clouds 
of fmoke and darknefs, can proceed from the fame fund ? 
I relate things as I find them in ancient authors, and the 
piftures I prefent the reader with are always drawn after 
thofe original monuments which hiflory has tranfmitted to 
us, concerning the perfons 1 fpeak of; and I might likewife 
add, after human nature itfelf. But in my opinion even 
this medley of good and evil may be of great advantage to 
us, and ferve as a prefervative againft a danger fufficiently 
common and natural. 

For if we found, either in any nation or particular per¬ 
fons, a probity and noblenefs of fentiments always uniform 


and tree from all blemifh and weaknefs, we fhould be 
tempted to believe that heathenifm is capable of producing 
real and perfeft virtues; though our religion teaches us, 
that thofe virtues we moft admire among the heathens, are 
really no more than the fhadow and appearance of them. 
But when wc fee the defetts and imperfections, the vices 
and crimes, and thofe fometimes of the blackeft die, that are 
intermixed with them, and often very clofely follow their 
moft virtuous aftions; we are taught to moderate our efteem 
and admiration of them, and at the fame time that we com¬ 
mend what appears noble, worthy, and great, among the 
Pagans, not prodigally to pay to the phantom of virtue, that 
entire and unreferved homage which is only due to virtue 
itfelf. 

With thefe reftriftions I defirc to be underftood, when I 
praife the great men of antiquity, and their illuftrious ac¬ 
tions, and if, contrary to my intention, any expreflions 
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fhould efcape me, which may feexn to exceed thefe bounds, 
I defire the reader to interpret them candidly, and reduce 
them to their juft value and meaning. 

The Perfian hiftory includes the fpace of one hundred 
and feventeen years, during the reigns of fix kings of Per- 
fia: Darius, the firft of the name, the fon of Ayltafpes; 
Xerxes the firft; Artaxerxes, furnamed Longimanus; 
Xerxes the fecond; Sogdianus; (the two laft of which 
reigned but a very little time;) and Darius the fecond, 
commonly called Darius Nothus. This hiftory begins at 
the year of the world 3483, and extends to the year 3600. 
As this whole period naturally divides itfelf into two parts, 
I (hall alfo divide it into two diftin£t books. 

The firft part, which confifts of ninety years, contains 
from the beginning of the reign of Darius the firft, to the 
forty-fecond year of Artaxerxes, the fame year in which 
the Peloponnefian war began; that is, from the year of the 
world 3483, to the year 3573. This part chiefly contains 
the different enterprifes and expeditions of the Perfians 
againft Greece, which never produced more great men and 
great events, nor ever difplayed more confpicuous or more 
folid virtues. Here you will fee the famous battles of Ma¬ 
rathon, Thermopylae, Artemifa, Salamin, Platen, Mycale, 
Eurymedon, &c. Here the mo ft eminent commanders of 
Greece fignalized their courage; Miltiades, Leonidas, The- 
miftocles. Anilides, Canon, Paufanias, Pericles, Thucy¬ 
dides, &c. 

To enable the reader the more eafily to recollefl what 
parted within the fpace of time among the Jews, and alfo 
among the Romans, the hiftory of both which nations is 
'entirely foreign to that of the Perfians and Greeks, I lhall 
here fet down in few words the principal epochas relating 
to them. 


Epochas of the JtmJh Hiftory. 

% 

The people of God were at this time returned from their 
Babylonilh captivity to Jerufalem, under the conduft of 
Zorobabel, Ulhcr is of opinion, that the hiftory of Either 
ought to be placed in the reign of Darius, The Ifraeiites, 

4 
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iiftdbf tli£ fhadow of this r prinee*s prbtfeftioh, tod animated 
by the warm exhortatioiiS oF thfe phopllets Haggai tod Ze- 
chariah, did at laft finifli the building of the temple, which 
had been interrupted for many years by the cabals of their 


Chernies-. 


Jefufalem 


j 


fttfted the public woHliip, arid the dbferVation of the law; 
then Nehemiali, Who eaufed walls to be fehilt round the 
city, and fortified it agaiiifl thb attacks df their neighbours, 
who were jealdUs of its tevivirig greatiiefs. It is thought 
th&t Maiachi, the lift of the prophets, was contemporary 
With Nelieiriiah, or that he prophefied not long after him. 

This interval of the facred hiflory extends from the reign 
of Darius I. to the beginning of the reign of Darius Nothus; 
that is to fay, from the year of the world 3485, to the year 
3581. After which the fcripture is entirely filent till the 
time of the Maccabees. 


Epochas of the Roman Hiflory . 

The firft year of Darius was the 233d of the building of 
Rome. Tarquiri the Proud was then on the throne, and 
aboht tbrl years afterwards was depofed, when the confular 
government was fubftituted to that of the kings. In the 
fuCbeeding part of this period happened the War againft 
Porferinat; the creation of the tribunes of the people; Co- 
riolanus’s retreat among the Volfci, and the war that enfued 
thereupon; the wars of the Romans againfl the Latins, the 
Vejentes, the Volfci, and other neighbouring nations: the 
death of Virginia under the Decemvirate; the dilputes be¬ 
tween the people and feriatc about marriages and the con- 
fulfhip, Which occasioned the creating of military tribunes 
inftead of confuls. This period of time terminates in the 
323d year from the foundation of Rome. 

The fecond part,, which Oorififta of tWbnty-feven years, 
extends from the 43d year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, to 
the death of Darius Nothus ; thaf is, from the yedr of the 
World t6 the year 3666. It contains the nineteen firft 
years of the Peloponnefia'n war, which continued twenty- 
feven, of which Gfccte and Sicily were the feat, arid 
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wherein the Greeks, who had before triumphed over the 
Barbarians, turned their arms againft each other. Among 
the Athenians, Pericles, Nicias, and. Alcihiades; among the 
Lacedemonians, Brafida^, Gylippus, and Lyfander, diltin- 
guilhed themfelves in the moff extraordinary manner. 

Rome continues to be agitated by different difputes be- 
tween the ferrate and people. Towards the end of this pe¬ 
riod, and about the 350th year of Rome, the Romans formed 
the fiege of Veji, which, lifted ten years. 

Eighty years after the taking of Troy, the Heractides, A. M. 
that is, the defendants of Hercules, returned into, the Pe- ^nt 9 j* c. 
loponnefus, and made themfelves matters of Lacedaemon, 
where two of them, who were brothers, Euri&henes and 
Erodes, fons of Ariftodemus, reigned jointly together* 
r Herodotus obferves, that diefe two brothers were, during 
their whole lives at variance ; and that almoft all their de¬ 
fendants inherited the like difpofition of mutual hatred and 
antipathy; fo true it is, that the fovereign power- will admit 
of no partnerfhip, and that two kings will, always be too 
many for one kingdom,! However, after the death of thefe 
two, the defendants of both ftill continued to fway* the 
fceptre jointly; and what is very remarkable, theiie two. 
branches fubfifted, for near nine hundred years* foonj the 
return of the Heraclides into.the Peloponnefus, to, the death. 
o£ Gleomenes, and fupplied: Sparta with kiijgs without in¬ 
terruption, and that generally, in a regular fucceflion from 
father to fon, efpeciallydn the elder, branch of the family * 


The Origin and Condition of the Elota , or-Helots. 

When the Lacedaemonians firfl began to fettle inPelopon- 
nefus, they met with great oppofition from the inhabitants of 
the country, whom they, were obliged to fubd s ue one after 
another by force of arms, or receive into their alliance on 
eafyand equitable terms, asthepaying them aTjnall tribute. 
Strabo* fpeaks of ^ city, called Klos, not far from Sparta* 
which, after* having fubmfftcd to the yoke, as others had 
dQne, revolted openly, and refufedto.pay distribute. Agi% 
the fon.of Euriflhenes, newly fettled in. the throne, was fen- 

* Lib. vi, c. 50. • Lib. viii. p, 365, Hut. in Lycurg. p. 40. 
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fibleof the dangerous tendency of this firft revolt, and there¬ 
fore immediately marched with an army againft them, to¬ 
gether with Sous, his colleague. They laid fiege to the city, 
which, after a pretty long refiftance, was forced to furrender 
at difcretion. This prince thought it proper to make fuch an 
example of them, as fhould intimidate all their neighbours, 
and deter them from the like attempts, and yet not alienate 
their minds by too cruel a treatment; lor which reafon he 
put none to death. He fpared the lives of all the inhabitants, 
but at the fame time deprived them of their liberty, and re¬ 
duced them all to a ftate of flavery. From thenceforward 
they were employed in all mean and fervile offices, and 
treated with extreme rigour. Thefe were the people who 
were called Elotas. The number of them exceedingly in- 
creafed in.procefs of time, the Lacedaemonians giving un¬ 
doubtedly the fame name to all the people they reduced to 
the fame condition of fervitude. As they themfelves were 
averfe to labour, and entirely additled to war, they left the 
cultivation of their lands to thefe Haves, affigning every one 
of them a certain portion of ground, of which they were 
obliged to carry the products every year to their refpeftive, 
mailers, who endeavoured by all forts of ill ufage to make 
their yoke more grievous and infupportable. This was cer¬ 
tainly very bad policy, and could only tend to breed a vail 
number of dangerous enemies in the very heart of the ftate,' 
who were always ready to take arms and revolt on every oc- 
cafion. The Romans afted more prudently in this refpeft; 
for they incorporated the conquered nations into their ftate, 
by afl'oeiating them into the freedom of their city, and there¬ 
by converted them, from enemies, into brethren and fellow- 
citizens. 


Lycurgus, the Lactdamonian Lawgiver. 

4 

1 Eurytion, or Eurypon, as he is, named by others, fuc- 
ceeded Solis. In order to gain his people's affe£lion, and 
render his government agreeable, he thought fit to recede in 
fomc points,from the abfolute power exercifed by the kings 
his predcccffors: this rendered his name fo dear to his fub- 

1 Piut. in Lycurg. p, 40. 
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jefts, that all his fucceffors were, from him, called Eury- 
tionides. But this relaxation gave birth to horrible confu- 
fion, and an unbounded licentioufnefs in Sparta, and for a 
long time occafioned infinite mifchiefs. The people be¬ 
came fo infolent, that nothing could reftrain them. It Eu- 
rytion’s fucceffors attempted to recover their authority by 
force, they became odious; and if through complaifance or 
weakness, they chofe to diffemble, their mildnefs ferved 
only to render them contemptible; fo that order was in a 
manner abolifhed, and the laws no longer regarded. Thefe 
confufions haftened the death of Lycurgus’s father, whofe 
name was Eunomus, and who was killed in an infurreftion. 
Polydeftes, his eldeft fon and fuccefibr, dying foon after 
without children, every body expefted Lycurgus would, 
have been king. And indeed he was fo in effeft, as long as. 
the pregnancy of his brother’s wife was uncertain; but as. 
foon as that was manifeft, he declared, that the kingdom be-, 
longed to her child, in cafe it proved a fon: and from that, 
moment he adminiftered the government, as guardian to his, 
unborn nephew, under the title of Prodicos, which was the 
name given by the Lacedaemonians to the guardians of their 
kings. When the child was born, Lycurgus took him in. 
his arms, and cried out to the company that were prefent, 

“ Behold, my lords of Sparta, this new-born child, is your 
king : ,J and at the fame time he put the infant into the king s 
feat, and named him Chariiaus, becaufe of the joy the peo¬ 
ple expreffed upon occafion of his birth. The reader will 
find, in the fecond volume of this hiflory, all that relates to 
the hiflory of Lycurgus, the reformation he made, and the 
excellent laws he ellablifhed in Sparta. Agefilaus was at 
this time king in the elder branch of the family. 

War between the Argives and the Lacedaemonians. 

u Some time after this, in the reign of Theopompus, a war 
broke out between the Argives and Lacedaemonians, ori 
account of a little country, called Thyrea, that lay upon 
the confines of the two Rates, and to which each of them 
preteuded a right. When the two armies were ready to cn- 

* Herod, h i. c, 12, 
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gage, it was agreed on both fides, in order to fpare the effu- 
fion of blood, that the quarrel fhoul-d be decided by three 
hundred of the brave ft men on both fides; and that the land 
in queftion fhould beeome the property of the victorious 
party. To leave the combatants more room to engage, the 
two armies retired to forne diftartee. Thofe generous- cham¬ 
pions then, who had aid the courage of two mighty armies, 
boldly- advanced towards each other, and fought with fo 
much refolution and fury-, that the whole number, except 
three men-, two, on the fide of the Argives, and* one on that 
of the Lacedaemonians, lay dead u-pon* the* fpot? and oniy the 
night parted them. The two Argives looking upon them> 
felves as th.e conquerors, made what baffle they could to 
Argos to carry- the news: the fingle Lacedaemonian, Othry- 
adfe& by name, infflead of retiring flripped the dead bodies* 
0*f the Argives, and carrying their arms into the Lacedaemo¬ 
nian camp, continued in his port. The-next day* the two* 
armies- returned to the- field* of battle. Both fides laid 
claim-to the victory: the Argives, becaufe they had more* 
6 -f their champions left alive than the enemy had : ; the La¬ 
cedaemonians-, becaule the two Argives that remained 1 , alive* 
had' fifed; whereas their fingle foldier had remained matter of 
the fieldiof battle^ and had carried off the fpoilfc of the enemy: 
in-lbprt, they could not determine the dilpute without com¬ 
ing to another engagement. Here fortune declared in fa¬ 
vour! of the Lacedaemonians, and the little territory of 
Thyrea was the prize of their viftory. ©ut OtHnyades,. 
not able to bear the thouglits of furviving* his brave com¬ 
panions, or of enduring the fight of Sparta after their death, 
killed^ himfeli on the fame field oi battle where they had 1 
fought, refolving to have one fate and tomb with them. 

Wdrs between the Mejjftnians and Lacedemonians. 

There-were no- lefs than three feveral wars between the 
Mefleiiiamr and the Lacedaemonians, all of them very 
fierce and bloody. Meflenia* was a country in Pclopon-’ 
nefus, not-far-weftward 1 from Sparta; it was of confidcrable 
ftrengtlv, and Had its own particular kings. 
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The firji Mejfenian War. 

► 

x The firft MefTenian war lafted twenty years, and broke 
out the fecond year of the ninth Olympiad. The Lacedae¬ 
monians pretended to have received feveral confiderable 
injuries from the Meflenians, and among others, that of hav¬ 
ing had their daughters ravifhed by the inhabitants of Mef- 
fenia, when they went, according to cuftom, to a temple, that 
Hood on the borders of the two nations; as alfo that of the 
murder oi Telecles, their king, which was a confequence 
of the former. Probably a defire of extending their domi¬ 
nion, and of feizing a territory which lay fo convenient for 
them, might be the true caufe of the war. But be that as 
it will, the war broke out in the reign of Poly dor us and 
Theopompus, kings -of Sparta, at the time when the office 
oi archon at Athens was ftill decennial. 

y Euphaes, the thirteenth defcerulant from Hercules, was 
then king of Meffenia. He gave the command of his army 
to Clconnis. The Lacedaemonians opened the campaign 
with the ficge of Amphea, a fmall inconfiderable city, which 
however, they thought, would be very proper to make a 
place of arms. The town was taken by florm, and all the 
inhabitants put to the fword. The firft blow ferved only to 
animate the MefFenians, by fhowing them what they were 
to expeft from the enemy, if they did not defend themfelves 
with vigour. The Lacedaemonians, on their part, bound 
themfelves by an oath, not to lay down their arms, or return 
to Sparta, till they had made themfelves mailers of all the 
cities and lands belonging to the Mellcnians; ftich an aftur- 
ance had they of the fuccefs of their arms, and of their in¬ 
vincible courage. 

7 Two battles were fought, wherein the lofs was pret.ty 
equal on both fidcs. But after the fecond, the Mcffenians 
fu fie red extremely through the want of provifions, which 
occafioncd a great defertion in their troops, and at laft 
brought the plague among them. 

* Paufun. 1 . iv. p. 216—240. Judin. 1 . iji. c. 4, 
y Paufun. 1 . iv. p. 233—226. z Ibid, p, 2.27—234. 
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Hereupon they confultcd the oracle of Delplios, which 
directed them, in order to appeafe the wrath ot the gods, to 
offer up a virgin of the royal blood in facrifice. Ariftomenes, 
who was of the race of the Epytides, offered his own daugh¬ 
ter. The Mcffenians then confidering, that it they left gar- 
rifons in all their towns, they (hould extremely weaken their 
army, refolved to abandon all their towns, except Ithoina, a 
little place feated on the top of a hill of the fame name, 
about which they encamped and fortified themfelvcs. In 
this fituation were feven years fpent, during which nothing 
paffed but flight Ikirmifhes on both fides, the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians, not daring in all that time to force the enemy to a 
battle. 

Indeed, they almoft defpaired of being able to reduce 
them; nor was there any thing but the obligation of the oath, 
by which they had bound themfelves, that made them con¬ 
tinue fo burthenfome a war. a What gave them the greateffc 
uneafinefs, was, their apprehenfion, left their abfence and 
diflance from their wives for fo many years, and which 
might ftill continue many more, fhould deftroy their families 
at home, and leave Sparta deftitutc of citizens. To prevent 
this misfortune, they fent home fuch of their foldiers as 
were come to the army fince the forementioned oath had 
been taken, and made no fcruple of proftituting their wives 
to their embraces. The children that fprung from thefe 
unlawful copulations, were called Partheniatac, a name given 
to them to denote the infamy ot their birth. As foon as 
they were grown up, not being able to endure fuch an 
opprobrious dillintlion, they banifhed themfelves from 
Sparta, with one confent, and, under the conduct of * Plra- 
lanthus, went and fettled at Tarcntum in Italy, after driving 
out the ancient inhabitants. 

b At laft, in the eighth year of the war, which was the 
thirteenth of Euphaes’s reign, a fierce and bloody battle was 
fought near Ithoina. Euphacs pierced through the battalions 
of Theopompus with too much heat and precepitation for a 
king. He there received a multitude of wounds, fcvcral of 
which were mortal. He fell, and feemed to give up the 

• Diod. 1 . xv. p. 778. b Paufan. 1 . iv. p. 234, 235. Diod. in Frag, 

* Et re gnat a petam Laconi rura Fhaianta. Ho a# Od. vi. 1 . 2. 
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ghoft. Whereupon wonderful efforts of courage were ex* 
erted on both fides; by the one, to carry off the king; by the 
other, to fave him. Cleonnis killed eight Spartans, who 
were dragging him along, and fpoiled them ot their arms, 
which he committed to the cuftody of fome of his foldiers. 
He himfelf received feveral wounds all in the fore part of 
his body, which was a certain proof, that he had never 
turned his back upon his enemies. Ariftomenes, fighting 
on the fame occafion, and for the fame end, killed five 
Lacedaemonians, whofe fpoils he likewife carried off with¬ 
out receiving any wound. In fhort, the king was faved 
and carried off by the Meffenians; and, all mangled and 
bloody as he was, he expreffed great joy that they had not 
been worited. Ariftomenes, after the battle was over, met 
Cleonnis, who by reafon of his wounds, could neither walk 
by himfelt nor with the afliftance oi thofe who lent him their 
hands. He therefore took him upon his Ihoulders, with¬ 
out quitting his arms, and carried him to the camp. 

As foon as they had applied the firlt drcfling to the 
wounds of the king of Meffenia and his officers, there arofe 
a new combat among the Meffenians, that was purfued with 
as much warmth as the former, but was of a very different 
kind, and yet the confequence of the other. The affair in. 
queftion was the adjudging the prize of glory to him that 
had fignalized his valour 1110ft in the late engagement. For 
it was even then an ancient cuflom among them, publielv 
to proclaim, alter a battle, the name of the man that had 
flowed the great ell courage. Nothing could be more pro¬ 
per to animate the officers and foldiers, to infpirc them with 
refolution and intrepidity, and to Rifle the natural appre- 
henfion of deatli and danger. Two illullrious champions 
entered the lifts on this occafion, namely, Cleonnis and 
Ariftomenes. 

The king, nolwilhflanding his weak condition, being at¬ 
tended with the principal officers of his army, prefided in 
the council, where this important difpute was to be decid¬ 
ed, Each competitor pleaded his own caufe. Cleonnis 
began, and founded his pretenfions upon the great number 


ot the enemies he had (lain, and upon the multitudes of 


wounds he had received in the aft ion, which were fo many 
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undoubted teftimonies of the courage with which he had 
faced both death and danger; whereas, according to him, the 
condition in which Ariltomencs came out of the engage¬ 
ment, without hurt and without wound, feemed to Ihow 
that he had been very careful of his own perfon, or at moil, 
could only prove, that he had been more fortunate than he, 
but not more brave or courageous. And as to his having 
carried him on his fhoulders into the camp, that aftion in¬ 


deed might ferve to prove the ilrength of his body, but no¬ 
thing further: and the thing in difpute at this time, fays he, 
is not ftrength but valour. 

The only thing Ariftomenes was reproached for, was his 
not being wounded; therefore he confined himfelf to that 
point, and anfwered in the following manner: “ I am,” 
fays he, “ called fortunate, becaufe I have efcaped from 
the battle without wounds. If that were owing to my cow¬ 
ardice, I fhould deferve another epithet than that of fortun¬ 
ate ; and inftead of being admitted to difpute the prize, 
ought to undergo the rigour of the laws, that punifli cow¬ 
ards. But what is objefted to me as a crime, is in truth 
my greateft glory. For, whether my enemies, aftonifhed 
at my valour, durft not venture to attack or oppofe me, it 
is no fmall degree of merit, that I made them fear me; Or, 
that whilft they engaged me, I had at the fame time ftrength 
to cut them in pieces, and fkill to guard againft their attacks, 
I mu ft then have been at once both valiant and prudent. 
For whoever, in the midft of an engagement, can expofe 
himfelf to dangers with caution and fecurity, fhows, that he 
excels at the fame time both in the virtues of the mind 
and the body. As for courage, no man living can reproach 
Cleonnis with any want of it; but for his honour’s fake, I 
am forry that he fhould appear to want gratitude.*' 

After the conclufion of thefe harangues, the queftion was 
put to the vote. The whole army is in fufpenfe, and impa¬ 
tiently waits for the dccifion. No difpute could be fo warm 
and interefting as this. It is not a competition for gold or 
filver, but folely for honour. The proper reward of vir¬ 
tue is pure dilinterefted glory. Here the judges are un- 
fiifpeflted. The aftions of the competitors ftill fpeak for 
them. It is the king himfelf, furrounded with his officers, 
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who prefides and adjudges. A whole army are the wit- 
neffes. The field ot battle is a tribunal without partiality 
and cabal. In (hart, all the votes concurred in favour of 
Ariftomenes, and adjudged him the prize. 

c Euphaes, the king, died not .many days after the dcci- 
fion of this affair. He had reigned thirteen years, and dur¬ 
ing all that time been engaged in war with the Lacedaemo¬ 
nians. As he died without children, he left the Meffenians 
at liberty to chufe his fucccffor. Cleonnis and Damis were 
candidates in oppofition to Ariftomenes; but he was elefted 
king in preference to them. When he was on the throne, he 
did not fcruple to confer on his two rivals the principal of¬ 
fices of the ftate: all ftrongly attached to the public good, 
even more than to their own glory, competitors, but not 
enemies, thefe great men were actuated by a zeal for their 
country, and were neither friends nor adverlaries to one 
another, but for its prefervation. 

In this relation, I have followed the opinion of the late 
Monfieur Boivin*, the elder, and have made Life of his 
learned differtation upon a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, 
which the world was little acquainted with. He fuppofes, 
and proves in it, that the king fpoken of in that fragment, 
is Euphaes; and that Ariftomenes is the fame that Paufanias 
calls Ariftodemus, according to the cuftom of the ancients, 
who were often called by two different names. 

Ariftomenes, otherwife called Ariftodemus, reigned near 
feven years, and was equally efteemed and beloved by his 
fubje£ts. d The war ftill continued all this time. Towards 
the end of his reign he beat the Lacedaemonians, took their 
king, Theopompus, and, in honour of Jupiter and Ithoma, 
facrificed three hundred of them, among whom their king 
was the principal viftim. Shortly after, Ariftodemus fa¬ 
crificed himfeif upon the tomb ot his daughter, in con¬ 
formity to the anfwer of an oracle. Damis was his fuc- 
ceffor, but without taking upon him the title of king, 

* After his death, the Meffenians never had any fuccefs in 
their affairs, but found themfelves in a very wretched and 

« Paufan. 1 . iv, p. 235. 241. d Clem. Alex, in Protop. p. 20. Eufcb. 
in Frftpar, l. iv. c. 16. • Paufan, 1 , iv, p. 241—24.7. 
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hopclefs condition. Being reduced to the lafl extremity, and 
utterly deftitute of provisions, they abandoned Ithoma, and 
fled to fuch of their allies as were neareft to them. The 
city was immediately razed, and all the -people that remained 
fubmitted. They were made to engage by oath never to 
torfake the party of the Lacedaemonians, and never to revolt 
from them : a very ufeful precaution, only proper to make 
them add the guilt of perjury to their rebellion. Their new 
inafters impofed no tribute upon them; but contented them- 
felves with obliging them to bring to the Spartan market one 
half of the corn they fhould reap every harveft. It was like- 
wife ftipulated, that the Meffenians, both men and women, 
Ihould attend, in mourning, the funerals either of the kings, 
or chief citizens of Sparta ; which the Lacedaemonians pro¬ 
bably looked upon as a mark of the others dependence, and 
as a kind of homage paid to their nation. Thus ended the 
■firft Meflenian war, after having lafted twenty years. 


The fecond Mejftnian War . 


. s The lenity with which the Lacedaemonians treated the 
MefTcnians, at firft, was of no long duration. When once 
they found the whole country had fubmitted, and thought 
the people incapable of giving them any further trouble, they 
returned to their natural chara&er of infolence and haughti- 
nefs, that often degenerated into cruelty, and fometimes even 
into ferocity. Inttead of treating the vanquifhed with kind- 
nefs, as friends and allies, and endeavouring by gentle me¬ 
thods to win thofe they had fubdued by force, they feemed 
intent upon nothing but aggravating their yoke, and making 
them feel the whole weight of fubjeftion. They laid hea¬ 
vy taxes upon them* delivered them up to the avarice of 
the colletlors of thofe taxes, gave no ear to their com¬ 
plaints, rendered them no jultice, treated them like vile 
Haves, and committed (he moil crying outrages againft them. 

Man who is born for liberty, can never reconcile him- 
fclf to fervitude; the moft gentle flavcry exafperates, and 
provokes him to rebel. What could be expeCted then from 
lb cruel a one, as that the Meflenians groaned under ? Alter 

t Paufan. p. 261. Juftin, i. iii. c. 5. 
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having endured it with great uneafinefs * near forty years, 
they refolved to throw off the yoke, and to recover their an¬ 
cient liberty. This was in the fourth year of the twenty-third A. M. 
Olympiad: the office of archon at Athens was then made an- Al f t 3 j° C 
nual; andAnaxander and Anixidamus reigned at Sparta. 68*. 

The Meffenians fir ft care was to {Lengthen thexnfelves 
with the alliance of the neighbouring nations. Thefethey 
found well inclined to enter into their views, as very agree¬ 
able to their own interefts. For it was not without jealoufy 
and apprehenfions, that they faw fo powerful a city rifing 
up in the midft of them, which manifeftly feemed to aim 
at extending her dominion over all the reft. The people 
therefore of Elis, the Argives and Sicyonians, declared tor 
the Meffenians. But before their forces were joined, a battle 
was fought between the Lacedaemonians and Meffenians. 
Ariftomenes, + the fecond of that name, was at the head of 
the latter. He was a commander of intrepid courage, and 
of great abilities in war. The Lacedaemonians were beat 
in this engagement. Ariftomenes, to give the enemy at firft 
an advantageous opinion of his bravery, knowing what in¬ 
fluence it has on the fuccefs of future enterprifes, boldly 
ventured to enter into Sparta by night, and upon the gate 
of the temple of Minerva, who was furnamed Chalcioecos, 
to hang up a fhield, on which was an infeription, fignifying, 
that it was a prefent offered by Ariftomenes to the goddefs, 
out of the fpoils of the Lacedaemonians. 

This bravado did in reality aftonilh the Lacedaemonians. 

* 

But they were flill more alarmed at the formidable league 
that was formed againft them. r fhe Delphic oracle, which 
they confulted, in order to know by what means they fhould 
be fuccefsful in this war, di retied them to fend to Athens 
for a commander, and to fubmit to his counfcl and condutl. 

This was a very mortifying flop to fo haughty a city as Spar¬ 
ta. But the fear of incurring the god’s difplcafurc by a di- 
reft difobedicncc, prevailed over all other confederations. 

They font an embaffy therefore to the Athenians. The 


* Cum per comp!arts (innos gravin fervituth' vahera pier unique ac vincula cater aque 
captivilatis mala papejji ejfcnt , pojl long.tin pxnarem palladium helium injhuranU 
Justin, h iii. c. 5. 

+ According to fevera) hiftorians, there was another Ariftomenes in the full 
Mctlenian war. Diod. 1, xv. p, 378. 
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people of Athens were fomewhat perplexed at the requeft* 
On the one hand, they were not forry to fee the Lacedae¬ 
monians at war with their neighbours; and were far from 
defiring to fulrnifh them with a good general: on the other, 
they were afraid alfo of difobeying the god. To extricate 
thertifelves out of this difficulty, they offered the Lace¬ 
daemonians a perfon called Tyrtaeus. He was a poet by 
profeflion, and had fomething original in the turn of his 
wit, and difagreeable in his perfon; tor he was lame. Not- 
withftanding thefe delefts, the Lacedaemonians received hin* 
as a general, fent them by heaven itfelf. Their fuccefs did 
not at firfl anfwer their expeftation, for they loft three bat¬ 
tles fucceffively. 

. The kings of Sparta, difcouraged by fo many difappoint. 
merits, and out of all hopes of better fuccefs for the future, 
were.entirely bent upon returning to Sparta, and marching 
home again with their forces. Tyrtaeus oppofed this defigu 
very warmly, and at length brought them over to his opinion. 
He fpoke to the troops, and repeated to them the vcrfes he had 
made on the occafion, and on which he had bellowed great 
pains and application. He firfl endeavoured to comfort them 
for their pall Ioffes, which he imputed to no fault of theirs, 
but only to ill-fortune, or to fate, which no human wifdom 
can furmount. He then reprefented to them, what a fhame 
it would be for Spartans to fly from an enemy ; and how 
glorious it would be for them rather to perifh fword in hand* 
in fighting for their country, if it was fo decreed by fate. 
Then, as if all danger was vanifhed, and the gods, fully fatif- 
fied and appeafed with their late calamities, were entirely 
turned to their fide, he fet viftory before their eyes as pre- 
fent and certain, and as if fhe herfelf were inviting them to 
battle. 1 All the ancient authors, who have made any men¬ 
tion of the flyle and charafter of Tyrtxus’s poetry, obferve, 
that it was full of a certain fire, ardour, and enthufiafm, that 
animated the minds of men, that exalted them above them- 
fetVes, that infpired * them with fomething generous and 
martial, that extinguished all fear and apprehenfion of 

* Plat. 1 . i. dc Lcgib, p. 620, Pint, in Agid. ct Clcom, p. 805. 

* Tyitccufyuc marts animos in mania be!I a 

Vcrjibm exacuit. Wo a. in Art. Poet. 
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danger or death, and made them wholly intent upon the 
prefervation of their country and their own glory, 

Tyrtasus’s verfes had really this effeft on the foldiers upon 
this occafion. They ail defired, with one voice, to march 
againft the enemy. Being become indifferent as to their 
lives, they had no thoughts but to fecure themfelves the ho- 
' nour of a burial. To this end they all tied firings round 
their right arms, on which were infcribed their own and 
their fathers names, that if they chanced to be killed in the 
battle, and to have their faces fo altered through time or 
accidents, as not to be diflinguifhable, it might certainly be 
known who each of them was by thefe marks. Soldiers de¬ 
termined to die, are very valiant. This appeared in the bat¬ 
tle that enfued. It was very bloody, the viftory being a 
long time difputed on both fides; but at laft the Meffenian$ 
gave way. When Tyrtseus went afterwards to Sparta, he 
was received with the greateft marks of diilinftion, and in¬ 
corporated into the body of citizens. 

The gaining of this battle did not put an end to the war, 
which had already lafted three years. Ariftomenes, having 
affembled the remains of his army, retired to the top of a 
mountain, of difficult accefs, which was called Ira. The 
conquerors attempted to carry the place by alTault; but that 
brave prince defended himfelf there for the fpaceof eleven 
years, and performed the moft extraordinary a&ions of bra¬ 
very. He was at laft obliged to quit it, only by furprife and 
treachery, after having defended it like a lion. Such of the 
Meffenians as fell into the hands of the Lacedemonians on 
this occafion, were reduced to the condition of the helots or 
Haves. The reft feeing their country ruined, went and fettled 
at Zancle, a city in Sicily, which afterwards took its name 
from this people, and was called Mellana; the fame place call¬ 
ed at this day Medina. Ariftomenes, after having conducted 
one of his daughters to Rhodes, whom he had given in mar¬ 
riage to the tyrant of that place, thought ol pafTmg on to 
Sardis, and to remain with Ardys, king of the Lydians, 
or to Ecbatana, with Phraortcs, king of the Medcs; but 
death prevented the execution of all his defigns. 

The fecond Meffenian war was of fourteen years dura¬ 
tion, and ended the firft year of the tweniy-fcvenlh Olym¬ 
piad, 
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There was a third war between thefe people and the Lace¬ 
daemonians, which began both at a time, and on the occa¬ 
sion of a great earthquake that happened at Sparta, We 
{hall fpeak of this war in its place. 

The hiftory, of which it remains for me to treat in this 
work, is that of the fucceffors of Alexander, and compre¬ 
hends the fpace of two hundred and ninety-three years; from 
the death of that monarch, and the commencement of the 
reign of Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, in Egypt, to the death of 
Cleopatra, when that kingdom became a Roman province, 
under the emperor Auguftus. 

■ This hiftory will prefent to our view a feries of all the 
crimes which ufually arife from inordinate ambition; feenes 
of jealoufy, and perfidious conduCt; tx*eafon,ingratitude, and 
cryingabufes of fovereign power; cruelty, impiety* and ut¬ 
ter oblivion of the natural fentiments of probity and ho¬ 
nour, with the violation of all laws human and divine, will 
rife before us. We fliall behold nothing but fatal diffen- 
tions, deftruCtive wars, and dreadful revolutions. Men, 
originally friends, brought up together, and natives of the 
fame country, companions in the fame dangers, and in- 
ftruments in the accomplifhment of the fame exploits and 
victories, will confpire to tear in pieces the empire they had 
all concurred to form at the expence of their blood. We 
fliall fee the captains of Alexander facrifice the mother, the 
wives, the brother, the fillers of that prince, to their own am¬ 
bition ; and without fparing even thofe to whom they either 
owed, or gave life. We lhall no longer behold thofe glorious 
times of Greece, that were once fo productive of great men, 
and great examples; or, if we (hould happen to difeover 
fome traces and remains of them, they will only referable the 
gleams of lightning that fhoot along in a rapid track, and are 
only remarkable from the profound darknefs that precedes 
and follows them. 

I acknowledge myfclf to be fufficiently fenfible how 
much a writer is to be pitied, for being obliged to reprefent 
human nature in fuch colours and lineaments as dilhonour 
her, and which occafion inevitable diltafle and a fecret 
affliction in the minds of thofe who are made fpeClators of 
fuch a picture. Hiftory lofes whatever is moll affeCiing 
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and moft capable of conveying pleafure and inftruQion, 
when file can only produce thofe effefts,by infpiringthe mind 
with horror for criminal aftions, and by a reprefentation of 
the calamities which ufually fucceed them, and are to be 
confidered as their juft punifhment. It is difficult to engage 
the attention of a reader, for any confiderable time, on 
objects which only raife his indignation, and it would be 
affronting him, to feem defirous of difTuading him from, 
the excefs of inordinate paffions, of which he conceives 
himfelf incapable. 

What means is there to preferve and diffufe the agreeable 
through a narration, which has nothing to offer but an uni¬ 
form feries of vices and great crimes; and which makes it 
neceffary to enter into a particular detail of the actions and 
characters of men born for the calamity of the human race, 

J 

and whofe very names fhould not be tranfmittcdto poflerity ? 
It may even be thought dangerous, to familiarize the minds 
of the generality of mankind to uninterrupted feenes of too 
fuccefstul iniquity; and to be particular in deferibing the 
unjuft fuccefs which waited on thofe illultrious criminals, 
the long duration of whofe profperity being frequently at¬ 
tended with the privileges and rewards of virtue, may be 
thought an imputation on providence, by perfons of weak 
underftandings. 

This hiftory, which feems likely to prove very difagree- 
able, from the reafons I have juft mentioned, will become 
more fo from the obfeurity and confufion in which the 
feveral tranfafilions will be involved, and which it will be 
difficult, if not impoflible to remedy. Ten or twelve of 
Alexander’s captains were engaged in acourfeof hoftilities 
againft each other, for the partition of his empire after his 
death; and to fecure themfelves fome portion, greater or 
lels of that vaft body. Sometimes feigned friends, fome- 
times declared enemies, and they are continually forming 
different parties and leagues, which arc to fubfili no longer 
than is confiftcnt with the interefl of each particular* 
Macedonia changed its matter five or fix times in a very Ihort 
fpacc; by what means then can order and pcrfpicuity be 
preferved, in a prodigious variety of events that are perpe¬ 
tually erolhng and breaking in upon each other? 
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Befide$ which, I am no longer fupported hy any ancient 
authors capable of condu&ing me through this darknefs 
and contufion. Diodrous will entirely abandon me, after 
having been my guide for fome time; and no other hiftorian 
will appear to take his place. No proper feries of affairs 
will remain; the feveral events are not to be difpofed into 
any regular connexion with each other; nor will it be poffi- 
ble to point out, either the motives to the refolutions formed, 
or the proper chara&er of the principal aftors in this fcene 
of obfcurity. I think myfelf happy when Polybius and 
Plutarch lend me their afliftance. In my account of Alex¬ 
ander's fucceffors, whofe tranfa&ions are, perhaps, the moil 
complicated and perplexed part of ancient hillory, Ufher, 
Prideaux, and Vaillant, will be my ufual guides; and, on 
many occafions, I fhall only tranferibe from Prideaux; but 
with all thefe aids, I (hall not promife to throw fo much 
light into this hiftory as I could defire. 

Aker a war of twenty years, the number of the principal 
competitors was reduced to four; Ptolemy, Callander, 
Seleucus, and Lyfimachus: the empire of Alexander was di¬ 
vided into four fixed kingdoms, agreeably to the prediftion 
of Daniel, by a folemn treaty concluded between the par¬ 
ties. Three of thefe kingdoms, Egypt, Macedonia, Syria, 
or Afia, will have a regular fucceffion of monarchs, fuffi- 
ciently clear and dillin&; but the fourth, which compre¬ 
hended Thrace, with part of the Leffer Afia, and fome 
neighbouring provinces, will fuffer a number of variations. 

As the kingdom of Egypt was fubjeft to the feweft 
changes, becaufe Ptolemy, who was ellabliihed there as a 
governor, at the death of Alexander, retained the poffefiion 
of it ever alter, and left it to his pofterity : we fhall, there¬ 
fore, conlider this prince as the bafis of our chronology, and 
our feveral epochas fhall be fixed from him. 

The fifth volume contains the events for the fpace of one 
hundred and twenty years, under the four fir ft kings of 
Egypt, viz. Ptolemy, the fon of Lagus, who reigned thirty- 
eight years; Ptolemy Philadelphus, who reigned forty; 
Ptplemy Evergetes, who reigned twenty-five; and Ptolemy 

Philopator, whofe reign continued leventccn. 

* 
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In order to throw fome light into the hiftory contained 
therein, I (hall, in the firft place, give the principal events 
of it, in a chronological abridgment. 

Introdu&ory to which, I mull defire the reader to accom¬ 
pany me in fome reflections, which have not efcaped Mon- 
fieur Boflfuet, with relation to Alexander. This prince, 
who was the rfioft renowned and illuftrious conqueror in all 
hiftory, was the laft monarch of his race. Macedonia, his 
ancient kingdom, which his anceftors had governed for ma¬ 
ny ages, was invaded from all quarters, as a vacant fucceflion; 
and alter it had long been a prey to the ftrongeft, it was at laft 
transferred to another family. If Alexander had continued 
pacific in Macedonia, the grandeur of his empire would not 
have excited the ambition of his captains; and he might have 
tranfmitteu the fceptre of his progenitors to his own defend¬ 
ants : but, as he had not prefcribed any bounds to his power, 
he was inftrumental in the deftruttion of his houfe, and we 
lhall behold the extermination of his family, without the leaft 
remaining traces of them in hiftory. His conquefts occafion- 
ed a vaft effufion of blood, and furniflied his captains with a 
pretext for murdering one another. Thefe were the effefts 
that flowed from the boafted bravery of Alexander, or rather 
from that brutality, which, under the glittering names of am¬ 
bition and glory, fprcad the deflations of fire and fword 
through whole provinces, without the leaft provocation, and 
Ihed the blood of multitudes, who had never injured him. 

Wc are not to imagine, however, that providence aban¬ 
doned thefe events to chance, but, as it was then preparing 
all things for the approaching appearance ol the Melliah, it 
was vigilant to unite all the nations, that were to be firft en¬ 
lightened with the gofpel, by the ufe of one and the fame lan¬ 
guage, which was that of Greece: and the fame providence 
made it nccclfary for them to learn this foreign tongue, by 
fubjetting them to fuch mailers as fpoke no other. The 
deity, therefore, by the agency of this language, which be¬ 
came more common and univerfal than any other, facilitated 
the preaching of the apoftles, and rendered it more uniform* 

The partition of the empire of Alexander the Great, among 
the generals of that prince immediately after his death, did 
not fubfift for any length of time, and hardly took place, if 
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we except Egypt, where Ptolemy had firft eftablifhedhimfelf, 
and on the throne of which he always maintained himfelf 
without acknowledging any fuperior. 

This partition was not fully regulated and fixed, till after 
the battle ol Ipfus in Phrygia, wherein Antigonus and his foil* 
Demetrius, furnamcd Poliorcetes, were defeated, and the 
former loft his life. The empire of Alexander was then di¬ 
vided into four kingdoms, by a folcmn treaty, as had been 
foretold by Daniel. Ptolemy had Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, 
Ccelofyria, and Palcftine. Callander, the foil of Antipater, 
obtained Macedonia and Greece. Lyfunachus acquired 
Thrace, Bithynia, and fome other provinces on the other 
fide ot the Hellefpont and the Bofphorus. And Seleucus 
had Syria, and all that part of Afia Major, which extended to 
the other fide ot the Euphrates, and as far as the river In¬ 
dus. 

Ot thefe four kingdoms, thofe of Egypt and Syria fub- 
fifted, almoft without any interruption, in the fame families, 
and through a long fucceflion of princes. The kingdom 
of Macedonia had leveral mafters of different families fuc- 
ceflively. That of Thrace was at laft divided into feveral 
branches, and no longer conftituted one entire body, by 
which means all traces of regular fucceftion ceafcd to 
fubfift. 


I. The Kingdom of Egypt . 

The kingdom of Egypt had fourteen monarchs, including 
Cleopatra, after whofe death, thofe dominions became a pro¬ 
vince ot the Roman empire. All thefe princes had the 
common name of Ptolemy, but each of them was likewife 
diftinguifhed by a peculiar furname. They had alfo the ap¬ 
pellation of Lagides, from Lagus the father of that Ptolemy 
who reigned the firft in Egypt. The fourth and fifth vo¬ 
lumes contain the hiftories ot fix of thefe kings, and I 
fhall give their names a place here, with the duration ol 
their reigns, the firft of which commenced immediately 
upon the death of Alexander the Great. 

Ptolemy Stoter. Pie reigned thirty-eight years and fome 
months. 
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Ptolemy Philadelphia. He reigned forty years, including 


the two years of his reign in the lifetime of his father. 3718. 

Ptolemy Evergetes reigned twenty-five years. 3758. 

Ptolemy Philopator reigned feventeen. 3783. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes reigned twenty-four. 3800. 

Ptolemy Philometor reigned thirty.-four. 3824. 


II. The Kingdom of Syria . 


The kingdom of Syria had twenty-feven kings; which 
makes it evident, that their reigns were often very fhort: 
and indeed feveral of thefe princes waded to the throne 
through the blood of their predeceffors. 

They are ufually called Seleucides, from Seleucus, who 
reigned the fir ft in Syria. Hiflory reckons up fix kings of 
this name, and thirteen who are called by that of Antiochus; 
but they are all diftinguifhed by different furnames. Others 
of them affumed different names, and the laft was called An¬ 
tiochus XIII. with the furnames of Epiphanes, Afiaticus, 
and Commagenes. In his reign Pompey reduced Syria into 
a Roman province, after it had been governed by kings, for 
the fpace of two hundred and fifty years, according to Eiu 
febius. 

The kings of Syria, the tranfa&ions of whofe reigns are 
contained in the fourth and fifth volumes, are eight in num¬ 
ber. 

Seleucus Nicanor. He reigned twenty years. 

Antiochus Soter, nineteen. 

Antiochus Theos, fifteen. 

Seleucus Caliinicus, twenty. 

Seleucus Ceraunus, three. 

Antiochus the Great, thirty-fix. 

Seleucus Philopator, twelve. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Seleucus Philopator, 
eleven. 
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III. The Kingdom of Macedonia, 

Macedonia frequently changed its mailers, after the 
folcxnn partition had been made between the four princes. 
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Caffander died three or four years after the partition, and 
left three fons. Philip, the eldeft, died prefentiy after his 
father. The other two contended for the crown without . 
enjoying it, both dying foon after without HTue* 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyrrhus, and Lyfimachus, made 
themfelves matters of all, or the greateft part of Macedonia, 
fometimes in conjun&ion, and at other times feparately. 

After the death of Lyfimachus, Seleucuspofieired himfelf 
of Macedonia, but did not long enjoy it. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus having (lain the preceding prince, 
feized the kingdom, and pofleffed it alone but a very fhort 
time, having loft his life in a battle with the Gauls, who had 
made an irruption into that country. 

•Softhenes, who defeated the Gauls, reigned but a fhort 
time in Macedonia. 

Antigonus Gonatas, the fon of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
obtained the peaceable poffeflion of the kingdom of Mace¬ 
donia, and tranfmitted thofe dominions to his defeendants, 
alter he had reigned thirty-four years. 

He was fucceeded by his fon Demetrius, who reigned ten 
years, and then died, leaving a fon named Philip, who was 
but two years old. 

Antigonus Dofon reigned twelve years in the quality of 
guardian to the young prince. 

Philip, alter the death ol Antigonus, afeended the throne 
at the age of fourteen years, and reigned fomething more 
than lorty. 

His fon Perfcus fuccceded him, and reigned about ele¬ 
ven years. He was defeated and taken prifoner by PauJus 
Kmilius; and Macedonia, in confequence of that victory, 
was added to the provinces of the Roman empire. 


IV. The Kingdom of Thrace and Bitfiynia 9 &c. 


This fourth kingdom, compofed of fcvcral feparate pro¬ 
vinces, very remote from one another,, had not any fucceffion 
ol princes, and did not long fubfift in its firft condition; Ly- 
fimacluis, who firft obtained it, having been killed in a battle 
after a reign of twenty years, and all his family being exter- 
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minted by aflaflinations, his dominions were difmembered, 
and no longer conftituted one kingdom. 

Befides the provinces which were divided among the cap¬ 
tains of Alexander, there were others which had been ei¬ 
ther formed before, or were then erefted into different and 
independent Grecian Hates, whofe power greatly increafed 
in procefs of time. 


Kings of Bithynia . 

Whilft Alexander was extending his conquefts in the 
Eaft, Zypethes had laid the foundations of the kingdom ot 
Bithynia. It is not certain who this Zypethes was, unlefs 
we may conjefture with Paufanias, that he was a Thracian. 
His fucceflors however are better known. 

Nicomedes I. This prince invited the Gauls to aftift him 
againft his brother, with whom he was engaged in a war. 

Prufias I. 

Prufias II. Surnamed the Hunter, in whofe court Han¬ 
nibal took refuge, and afhfted him with his counfels, in his 
war againft Eumenes II. king of Pergamus. 

Nicomedes II. was killed by his fon Socrates. 

Nicomedes III. was afhfted by the Romans in his wars 
with Mithridates, and bequeathed to them at his death the 
kingdom of Bithynia, as a teftimonial ot his gratitude to 
them: by which means thefe territories became a Roman 
province. 


Kings of Pergamus . 

This kingdom comprehended only one of the final left 
provinces ot Myfia, on the coaft ot the Aegean fca againft 
the ifland of Lefbos. 

This kingdom was founded byPhilatcra, an eunuch who 
had been a fervant to Docima, a commander of the troops oi 
Antigonus. Lyfnnachus confided to him the treafures he 
had depofited in the caftle of the city of Pergamus, and'he 
became mafter both of thefe and the city after the death of 
that prince. He governed this little fovercignty for the 

Vol. I, L 
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fpace of twenty years, and then left it to Eumenes his ne¬ 
phew. 

Eumenes I. enlarged his principality, by the addition of 
feveral cities, which he took from the kings oi Syria, hav¬ 
ing defeated Antiochus, the fon of Seleucus, in a battle* 
He reigned twelve years. 

He was fucceeded by Attalus I. his coufin-german, who 
affumed the title of king, after he had conquered the Gala¬ 
tians ; and he tranfmitted his dominions to his pofterity, who 
enjoyed them to the third generation. He aflifted the Ro¬ 
mans in their war with Philip, and died after a reign of for¬ 
ty-three years. Pie left four fons. 

His fucceflor was Eumenes II. his eldeft fon, who 
founded the famous library of Pergamus. He reigned thir¬ 
ty-nine years, and left the crown to his brother Attalus, 
in quality of guardian to one of his fons, whom he had by 
Stratonice, the fitter of Ariarathes king of Cappadocia. 
The Romans enlarged his dominions confiderably, after 
the viftory they obtained over Antiochus the Great. 

Attalus II. efpoufed Stratonice his brother's widow, and 
took extraordinary care of his nephew, to whom he left the 
crown, after he had worn it twenty-one years. 

Attalus III. furnamed Philometer, diftinguifhed himfelf 
by his barbarous and extravagant conduft. He died after 
he had reigned five years, and bequeathed his riches and do¬ 
minions to the Romans. 

Ariftonicus, who claimed the fucceffion, endeavoured to 
defend his pretenfions againftthc Romans, but the kingdom 
of Pergamus was reduced, after a war of four years, into a 
Roman province. 


Kings of Pontus m 


A.M. 

349 °* 
Ant. J. C. 


The kingdom of Pontus in Afia Minor was anciently 
difniembered from the monarchy of Pcrfia, by Darius the 
fon of Hyllafpcs, in tavour of Artabazus, who is faid, by 
fomc hiflorians, to have been the fon of one of thofe Perfian 
lords who confpircd againfl; the Magi. 

Pontus is a region of Afia Minor, and is filuated partly 
along the coaft of the Euxine fca (Pontus EuxinusJ from 
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which it derives its name. It extends as far as the river 

Halys, and even to Colchis. Several princes reigned in 

that country fince Artabazus. 

The fixth monarch was Mithridates I. who is properly 

con-fidered as the founder of the kingdom ot Pontus, and his A C 

name was aflumed by the generality of his fucceffors. 4 ° 4 * 

He was fucceeded by his fon Ariobarzanes, who had go- a.m. 

3641. 
Ant. J. C. 

3 6 3 - 

His fuccefior was Mithridates II. Antigonus fufpefting, A. m. 

3 66 7 « 
Ant. J. C. 

337 - 


✓ 

verned Phrygia under Artaxerxes Mnemon, and reigned 
twenty-fix years. 


in confequence ot a dream, that he favoured Callander, 
had determined to deftroy him, but he eluded the danger by 
flight. .This prince was called YLnms, or The Founder , and 
reigned thirty-five years. 

Mithridates III. fucceeded him, added Cappadocia and 
Paphlagonia to his dominions, and reigned thirty-fix years. 


A, Mm 
3702. 
Ant. J, C 

After the reigns of two other kings, Mithridates, the great 3 02 - 


grandfather of Mithridates the Great, afeended the throne, 
and efpoufeda daughter of Scleucus Callinicus, king of Sy¬ 
ria, by whom he had Laodice, who was married to Antiochus 
the Great. 

, He was fucceeded by his fon Pharnaces, who had fome 
difagreement with the kings of Pergamus. He made him- 
felf mailer of Sinope, which afterwards became the capital 
ol the kingdom ot Pontus. 

Alter him reigned Mithridates V. and the firlt who was 
called a friend to the Romans, becaufe he hadaflifted them 
againft the Carthaginians in the firlt Punic war. 


A. M. 
3819. 
Ant. ]. C. 

185. 


He was fucceeded by his fon Mithridates VI. furnamed A. M. 

3880. 
Ant. J. C<* 
124. 


Eupater. This is the great Mithridates who fullained fo long 
a war with the Romans, and reigned lixty-fix years. 


Kings of Cappadocia . 

Strabo 1 informs us, that Cappadocia was divided into 
two fatrapies, or governments, under the Perfians, as it alfo 
was under the Macedonians. The maritime part of Cappa¬ 
docia formed the kingdom of Pontus: the other trails conlii- 
tuted Cappadocia properly fo called, or the Cappadocia Ma-. 

* Strab. 1 . xii. p. 534. 
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jor, which extends along Mount Taurus, and to a great 
difiance beyond it. 

When Alexander’s captains divided the provinces of his 
Am, j. c. empire among themfelves, Cappadocia was governed by a 
3*2. prince named Ariarathes. Perdiccas attacked and defeated 

him, after which he caufed him to be llain. 

His fon Ariarathes reentered the kingdom of his father 
fome time after this event, and ellahlifhed himfelf fo effe&u- 
ally, that he left it to his pofterity. 

The generality of his fuceelfars aflfumed the fame name, 
and will have their place in the feries of the hiftory. 

Cappadocia, after the death of Arehelaus, the laft of iu 
kings, became a province of the Roman empire, as the reft 
of Afia alfo did much about the fame time. 

Kings of Armenia . 

Armenia, a vali country of Afia, extending on each fide 
of the Euphrates, was conquered by the Perfians: after 
which it was transferred, with the reft of the empire, to the 
Macedonians, and at laft fell to the {hare of the Romans. 
It was governed for a great length of time by its own kings, 
the mod confiderable of whom was Tigranes, who efpoufed 
the daughter of the great Mithridates king of Pontus, and 
was alfo engaged in a long war with the Romans. This 
kingdom fupported itfelf many years, between the Roman 
and-Parthian empires, fometimes depending on the one, and 
fometimes on the other, till at laft the Romans became its 
mailers. 



Kings of Epirus . 

Epirus is a province of Greece, Separated from Theflkly 
and Macedonia by mount Pindus. The moll powerful 
people of this country were the Moloflians. 

The kings of Epirus pretended to derive their defeenfc 
from Pyrrhus the fon of Achilles, who eflablilhed himfelf 
in that country, and called themfelves ^Eacides, from 

JEacus the grandfather of Achilles. 
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*The genealogy of the laft kings, who were the only fo- 
vereigns of this country of whom any accounts remain, is 
Varioufly related by authors, and confequently mud be du¬ 
bious and obfcure. 

Arymbas afcended the throne, after a long fucceflion of 
kings, and as he was then very young, the Rates of Epirus, 
who were fenfible that the welfare of the people depended 
on the proper education of their princes, fent him to Athens, 
which was the refidence and centre of all the arts and fei- 
ences, in order to cultivate, in that excellent fchool, fuch 
knowledge as was neceffary to form the mind of a king. 
He there learned the art of reigning effeftually, and * as he 
Xurpaffed all his anceftors in ability and knowledge, he was 
in confequence infinitely more efteemed and beloved by 
his people than they had been. When he returned from 
Athens, he made laws, eftablilhed a fenate and magiftracy, 
and regulated the form of the government. 

Neoptolemus, whofe daughter Olympias had efpoufecl 
Philip king of Macedon, attained an equal lhare in the regal 
government of Arymbas his elder brother, by the credit of 
his fun-in-law. After the death of Arymbas, ALacides his 
fon ought to have been his fucceffor; but Philip had ftill 
the credit to procure his expulfion from the kingdom by 
the Moloffians, who eftablilhed Alexander the fon of Neop¬ 
tolemus foie monarch of Epirus. 

Alexander efpoufed Cleopatra the daughter of Philip, and 
marched with an army into Italy, where he loft his life in 
the country of the Brutians. 

./Eacides then afcended the throne, and reigned without 
any affociate in Epirus. He efpoufed Phthia, the daughter 
of Menon the Theflklian, by whom he had two daughters, 
Deidamia and Troida, and one fon, the celebrated Pyrrhus. 

As he was marching to the ailillance of Olympias, his 
troops mutinied again ft him, condemned him to exile, and 
flaughtered moft of his friciuhs. Pyrrhus, who was then an 
infant, happily cfcaped this in a fiacre. 

Neoptolemus, a prince of the blood, but whofe particular 
extraflion is little known, was placed on the throne by the 
people of Epirus. 

* Diod. I. xvi. p. 463. Jnflin, I. viii. c. 6. Flut. in Pyrrho, 

* dottior tnojorihus^ (auto ct gr&tior popuh/nit, Justin. 1 , xvii. c. 5. 
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Pyrrhus, being recalled by his fubjefls at the age of twelve 
years, firft (hared the fovereignty with Neoptolemus; but 
having afterwards divefted him of his dignity, he reigned 
alone. 

This hiftory will treat of the various adventures of this 
prince. He died in the city of Argos, in an attack to make 
himfelf mailer of it. 

Helenus his fon reigned after him for fome time in Epi¬ 
rus, which was afterwards united to the Roman empire. 

■ 

Tyrants of Heraclea. 

4 

Heraclea is a city of Pontus, anciently founded by the 
Boeotians, who font a colony into that country by the order 
of an oracle. 

% 

2 When the Athenians were viftorious over the Perfians, 
and had impofed a tribute on the cities of Greece and Afia 
Minor, for the fitting out and fupport of a fleet intended for 
the defence of the common liberty, the inhabitants of He¬ 
raclea, in confequence of their attachment to the Perfians, 
were the only people who refufed to acquiefce in fo juft a 
contribution. Lamachus was therefore fent againft them, 
and he ravaged their territories; but a violent tempeft hav¬ 
ing deftroyed his whole fleet, he beheld himfelf abandoned 
to the mercy of that people, whole natural ferocity might 
well have been increafed, by the fevere treatment they had 
lately received. But * they had rccourfe to no other ven¬ 
geance but benefa&ions; they furnifhed him with provifions 
and troops for his return, and were willing to confider the 
depredations which had been committed in their country as 
advantageous to them, if they acquired the friendlhip of the 
Athenians at that price. 

Some time after this event, the populace of Heraclea ex¬ 
cited a violent commotion againft the rich citizens and fe- 
’nators, who having implored affiftance to no effeft, firft 
from Timotheus the Athenian, and afterwards from Epami- 

* Judin. 1 . xvi. c. 3—5. Diod. 1 . xv. c. 390. 

* Hcraclitnjis honefiiorem benefiicii y quant id t ion is occafwnm rati , infinities comint - 
<itibus anxiliifquc dimitluvt ; bene agrorum fiuorum population cm impenjam cxjjli mantes fit 
tjuos hofics hubucranls arnicas rcddidijjcnt , Justin. 
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ixondas the Theban, were neceffitated to recal Clearchus a 
fenator to their defence, whom themfelves had banifhed; 
but his exile had neither improved his morals nor rendered 
him a better citizen than he was before. He therefore 
made the troubles, in which he found the city involved, 
fubfervient to his defign of lubjefting it to his own power. 
With this view he openly declared for the people, caufed 
himfelf to be inverted with the higheft office in the magif- 
tracy, and affumed a fovereign authority in a fhort time. 
Being thus become a profefled tyrant, there were no kinds 
of violence to which he had not recourfe againft the rich 
and the fenators, to fatiate his avarice and cruelty. He 
propofed for his model Dionyfius the Tyrant, who had efta- 
blifhed his power over the Syracufans at the fame time. 

After a hard and inhuman fervitude of twelve years, two 
young citizens, who were Plato’s difciples, and had been 
inftru&ed in his maxims, formed a confpiracy againft Clear¬ 
chus, and flew him; but though they delivered their coun¬ 


try from the tyrant, the tyranny flill fubfifted. 

Timotheus, the fon of Clearchus, affumed his place, and A. M. 
purlued his conduct for the fpace of filteen years. Ant? jVc. 

c He was fucceeded by his brother Dionyfius, who was in 352. 
danger of being difpoffeffed of his authority by Perdiccas; 
but as this laft was foon deftroyed, d Dionyfius contradfed a Ant. jVc. 
friendffiip with Antigonus, whom he affifted againft Pto- 337 - 


lemy in the Cyprian war. 

He efpoufed Amaftris, the widow of Craterus, and 
daughter of Oxiathres, the brother of Darius. This alli¬ 
ance infpired him with fo much courage, that he affumed 
the title of king, and enlarged his dominions by the addi¬ 
tion of fevcral places which he feized on the confines of 


Heraclea. 


He died two or three years before the battle of Ipfus, A. M* 
and after a reign of thirty-three years, leaving two fons and An 37 j°‘ c# 
a daughter under the tutelage and regency of Amaftris. 304. 

This princefs was rendered happy in her adminiftration 
by the affe&ion Antigonus entertained for her. She found¬ 
ed a city, and called it by her name; after which fhe tranf- 


* Diod, I, xvi. p. 435. 


Ibid. p. 478. 
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planted thither the inhabitants of three other cities, and 
efpoufed Lyfimachus, after the death of Antigonus. 

Kings of Syracvfe . 

A. M. Hiero, and lhs fon Hieronymus, reigned at Syracufe; 

j 5 *c ^ ie fifty-four years, the fecond but one year. 

269. Syracufe recovered its liberty by the death of the laft, 
A. M. but continued in the intereft of the Carthaginians, which 
Ant^]C Hieronymus had caufed it to efpoufe. His conduft obliged 
224. Marceltus to form the (lege of that city, which he took the 
A. M. following year. I fha.ll enlarge upon the hiflory of thefe 
Anu^f.'c. two kings in another place. 

343- 

Oiker Kings. 

Several kings likewife reigned in the Cimmerian Bof- 
pliorus, as alfo in Thrace, Cyrene in Africa, Paphlagonia, 
Colchis, Iberia, Albania, and a variety of other places; but 
their hiftory is very uncertain, and their fucceflions have 
but little regularity. 

Thefe circumstances are very different with refpeft to 
the kingdom of the Parthians, who formed themfelves, as 
we fhall fee in the fequel, into fuch a powerful monarchy, 
as became formidable even to the Roman empire. That 
of the Baftrians received its original about the fame period; 
I flmll treat of each in their proper places. 
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I SHALL divide what I have to fay upon the Egyptians 
into three parts. The firft contains a concife defcrip- 
tion of the different parts of Egypt, and of what is mod re¬ 
markable in it. In the fecond I treat of the cuftoms, laws, 
and religion of the Egyptians: and in the third, I give thq 
hiftory of their kings. 




PART THE FIRST, 


i 


The Description of Egypt: with an Account of whatever is 

mofl curious and remarkable in that Country • 


E GYPT comprehended anciently, within limits of no 
very great extent, a * prodigious number of vCities, and 
an incredible multitude of inhabitants. « .• 

It is bounded on the eaft by the Red Sea and the Ifth- 
mus of Suez; on the fouth by Ethiopia, on the weft by 
Lybia, and on the north by the Mediterranean. The‘Nile 
runs from fouth to north, through the whole country, about 
two hundred leagues in length.. This country is cnqlofed 
on each fide with a ridge of mountains, which very often 
leave, between the foot of the hills and the river Nile, a 


* It is related that under Amafis, there were twenty thou fan d inhabited 
itics in Egypt. Hlk, l. ii. c, 177. 
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trafl of ground, not above half a day’s journey in length*, 
and fometimes lefs. 

On the weft fide r the plain grows wider in fome places, 
and extends to twenty-five or thirty leagues. The greateft 
breadth of Egypt is from Alexandria to Damiata, being 
about fifty leagues. 

Ancient Egypt may be divided into three principal parts; 
Upper Egypt, otherwife called Thebais, which was the 
moft fouthern part; Middle Egypt, or Heptanomis, fo 
called from the feven Nomi or diftrifts it contained; Lower 
Egypt, which included what the Greeks call Delta, and all 
the country as far as the Red Sea, and along the Mediter¬ 
ranean to Rhinocolura, or Mount Cafius. a Under Sefof- 
tris, all Egypt became one kingdom, and was divided into 
thirty-fix governments or Nomi; ten in Thebais, ten in 
Delta, and fixteen in the country between both. 

The cities of Syene and Elephantina divided Egypt from 
Ethiopia; and in the days of Auguftus were the boundaries 
of the Roman empire: Clanjlra olim Romani Imperii. Ta¬ 
cit. Annal. Lib. ii. Cap. 61. 


CHAP. L 


Thebais . 

T HEBES, from Whence Thebais had its name, might 

vie with the nobleft cities in the univerfe. Its hun¬ 
dred gates, celebrated by Homer, b are univerfally known; 
and acquired it the furname of Hecatonpylos, to diftin- 
guifh it from the other Thebes in Bccotia. c It was equally 
large and populous; and, according to hiftory, could fend 
out at once two hundred chariots and ten thoufand fighting 
men at each ol its gates. d Thc Greeks and Romans have 
celebrated its magnificence and grandeur, though they fuw 
it only in its ruins; fo auguft were the remains of this city, 

A day's jowrrey 1524 caflcrn, or 33 Englifh miles and a quaitcr. 


* Strabo. 1. 17, p. 787. 
c Strab, 1 , xvii, p. 81 G. 


1 Horn. 11 . 1 vcr. .381, 

J Tacit. Ann. 1 . ii. t. Go, 
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c In Thebes, now called Said, have been difcovered tem¬ 
ples and palaces which are ftill almoft entire, adorned with 
innumerable columns and ftatues. One palace efpecially 
is admired, the remains whereof feem to have exifted 
purely to eclipfe the glory of the moft pompous edifices. 
Four walks extending farther than the eye can fee, and 
bounded on each fide with fphinxes, compofed of materials 
as rare and extraordinary as their fize is remarkable, ferve 
for avenues to four porticoes, whofe height is amazing to 
behold. Befides, they who give us the defcription of this 
wonderful edifice, had not time to go round it; and are not 
fure that they faw above half; however, what they had a 
fight of was aftonifhing. A hall, which in all appearance 
flood in the middle of this flately palace, was fupported by 
an hundred and twenty pillars fix fathoms round, of a pro¬ 
portionable height, and intermixed with obelifks, which fo 
many ages have not been able to demolifli. Painting had 
difplayed all her art and magnificence in this edifice. The 
colours themfelves, which fooneft feel the injury of time, 
ftill remain amidft the ruins of this wonderful ftru&ure, 
and preferve their beauty and luftre; fo happily could the 
Egyptians imprint a charafter of immortality on all their 
works. f Strabo, who was on the fpot defcribes a temple 
he faw in Egypt, very much refembling that ot which I 
have been fpeaking. 

The fame s author, defcribing the curiofities of Thebais, 
fpeaks of a very famous ftatue oi Memnon, the remains 
whereof he had fcen. It is faid that this ftatue, when the 
beams of the rifing fun firft Ihone upon it in the morning, 
Uttered an articulate found*. And indeed Strabo himfelf 
was an ear-witnefs of this; but then he doubts whether the 
found came from the ftatue. 

e Thcvenot’s Travels. f Lib. xvii. p. 805. « p. 816. 

* Gcnnanicus aliis quoque miraculis inttnditanimum.% quorum frcecipuafare Mcmnotif 
faxta effigies ^ uhi radiis fofis ifla eft vocalem fonuvi rcddcus p Tacjt. Annul*. 
l» ii. c. 6*. 
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CHAP. II. 


M 


Middle Egypt , or Heptanorrds . 

EMPHIS was the capital of this part of Egypt. Here 
were many {lately temples, efpecially that of the god 
Apis, who was honoured in this city after a particular man¬ 
ner. I (hall fpeak of it hereafter, as well $s of the pyramids 
which flood in the neighbourhood of this place, and ren¬ 
dered it fo famous. Memphis was fituated on the weft fide 
of the Nile. 

h Grand Cairo, which feems to have fucceeded Memphis, 
was built on the other fide of that river. The caftle of 
Cairo is one of the greateft curiofities in Egypt. It Hands 
on a hill without the city, has a rock for its foundation, and 
is furrounded with walls of a vaft height and folidity. You 
go up to the caftle by a way hewn out of the rock, and 
which is fo eafy of afcent, that loaded horfes and camels 
get up without difficulty. The greateft rarity in this caftle 
is Jofeph’s well, fo called, either becaufe the Egyptians are 
pleafed with afcribing their moll remarkable particulars to 
that great man, or becaufe there is really fuch a tradition 
in the country. This is a proof, at leaft, that the work in 
queftion is very ancient; and it is certainly worthy the mag¬ 
nificence of the moll powerful kings of Egypt. This well 
has, as it were, two ftories, cut out of the rock to a prodi¬ 
gious depth. . One defcends to the refervoir of water, be¬ 
tween the two wells, by a ftair-cafe feven or eight feet 
broad, confifting of two hundred and twenty fteps, and fo 
contrived, that the oxen, employed to thfow up the water, 
go down with all imaginable eafe, the defeent being fcarce 
perceptible. The well is fupplied from a fpring, which is 
almofl the only one in the whole country. The oxen are 
continually turning a wheel with a rope, to which buckets 

are fattened. The water thus drawn from the firft and 

« % 

lowermoft well, is conveyed by a little canal, into a refer¬ 
voir, which forms the fecond well; from whence it is 
drawn to the top in the fame manner, and then conveyed by 
pipes to all parts of the caftle. As this well is fuppofed by 

h Thcvcnot, 
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■ * 

the inhabitants of the country to be of great antiquity, and 
has indeed much of the antique manner of the Egyptians, 
I thought it might deferve a place among the curiofities of 
ancient Egypt. 

* Strabo fpeaks of fuch an engine, which, by wheels and 
pullies, threw up the water of the Nile to the top of a vaft 
high hill; with this difference, that inftead of oxen, a hun¬ 
dred and fifty Haves were employed to turn thefe wheels. 

The part of Egypt of which we fpeak, is famous for feve- 
ral rarities, each of which deferves a particular examina¬ 
tion. I fhall relate only the principal, fuch as the obelilks, 
the pyramids, the labyrinth, the lake of Moeris, and the 
Nile. ; 
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Sect. I. 


Obelijk 


• » « 

GYPT feemed to place its chief glory in railing monu- . 

ments for pofterity. Its obelilks form at this day, on 
account of their beauty, as well as height, the principal or¬ 
nament of Rome; and the Roman power, defpairing to 
equal the Egyptians, thought it honour enough to borrow 
the monuments of thdir kings. 

An obelilk is a quadrangular, taper, high fpire, or pyra- ; 
mid, r^aifed perpendicularly, and terminating in a point, to * 
ferve as an ornament to fome open fquare; and is very 
often covered with, infcriptions or hieroglyphics, that is, 
with myftical charafters or fymbols ufed by the Egyptians .. 
to conceal and difguife their facred things, and the mylte- 
ries of their theology. 

k Sefoftris ere£led in the city of Heliopolis two obelilks 
of extreme hard Hone, brought from the quarters of Syene, 
at the extremity of Egypt. They were each one hundred 
and twenty cubits high, that is, thirty fathoms, or one hun¬ 
dred and eighty feet*. The emperor Augullus, having 
made Egypt a province of the empire, caufed thefe two 
obelilks to be tranfported to Rome, one whereof was after- 


1 L. xvii. p. 807; * Diod. lib. i. p. 37. 1 

* It is proper to obferve, once for all, that an Egyptian cubit, according to 
Mr, Greaves, was 1 foot 9 inches and about £ of our meafurc. 
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wards broke to pieces- *He durft not venture upon 3 
third, which was of a monftrous fize. It was made in the 
reign of Rarnifes: it is fa{d that twenty thoufand men were 
employed in the cutting of it, Conftantius, more daring 
than Auguftus, ordered it to be removed to Rome, Two 
of thgfe obelifks are ftill feen, as well as another of an hun¬ 
dred cubits, or twenty-five fathoms high, and eight cubits, 
or two fathoms in diameter, m Caius Cdefer had it brought 
from Egypt in a {hip of fo odd a form, that, according to 
Pliny, the like had never been feen. 

Every part of Egypt abounded with this kind of obelifks; 
they were for the molt part cut in quarries of Upper Egypt, 
where fome are now to be feen half finiflied. But the moft 
wonderful circumftance is, that the ancient Egyptians 
fhould have had the art and contrivance to dig even in the 
very quarry a canal, through which the water of the Nile 
rap in the time of its inundation ; from whence they after¬ 
wards raifed tip the columns, obelifks, and ftatues on * rafts, 
proportioned to their weight, in order to convey them into 
Tower Egypt;. And as the country abounded every where 
with canals, there were few places to which thofe huge 
bodies might not be carried with eafe; although their 
weight would have broken every other kind of engine* 


Sect. II, The Pyramids* 


n A PYRAMID is a folid or hollow body, having a large, 

MX. and generally a fyuare bafe, and terminating in 3 
point. 

There were three pyramids in Egypt more famous than 
the reft, one whereof t deferved to be ranked among the 
feven wonders of the world; they did not ftand very fai 
from the city of Memphis* I fhall take notice here only 0! 
the largeft of the three. This pyramid, like the reft, wa; 
built on a rock, having a fquare bafe, cut on the outfide a; 
fo many fteps, and decreasing gradually quite to the furo 


1 Plin, 1 . xxxvi. c. 8, 9, m Plin. 1 . xxxvi. c. 9. 

* Herod. 1 . ii, c. 194, &c, Diod. 1 , u p.39—4t. Plin. lib* xxxvi.c.12. 

* Raft* arc piece* q{ fiat timber put together to carry gpods pa rivers. 

+ Vide Diod, Sic, 
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OF EGYPT. 

mlt* It was built with Hones of a prodigious fize, the leafi 
ot which were thirty feet, wrought with wonderful art, and 
covered with hieroglyphics. According to feveral ancient 
authors, each fide was eight hundred feet broad and as many 
high. The fummit of the pyramids, which, to thofe who 
viewed it from below, feemed a point, was a fine platform, 
compofed of ten or twelve mafTy ftones, and each fide of 
that platform fixteen or eighteen feet long. 

M. de Chazelles, of the academy of fciences, who went 
purpofely on the fpot in 1693, gives us the following di- 
menfions : 


The fide of the fquare bafe 
The fronts are equilateral tri¬ 
angles, and therefore the 



110 fathoms. 

12,100 fquare fa¬ 
thoms.- 


77f fathoms. 


fuperfices of the bafe is 
The perpendicular height 
The folid contents 3 X 3 » 59 ° cubical fathoms. 

A hundred thoufand men were conftantly employed 
about this work, and were relieved every three months 
by the fame number. Ten complete years were fpent in 
hewing out the Hones, either in Arabia or Ethiopia, and in 
conveying them to Egypt; and twenty years more in build¬ 
ing this immenfe edifice, the infide of which contained 
numberlefs rooms and apartments. There was exprelfed 
on the pyramid, in Egyptian characters, the fums it colt 
only in garlic, leeks, onions, and the like, for the work¬ 
men; and the whole amounted to fixteen hundred * talents 
of filver, that is, four millions five hundred thoufand 
French livres; from whence it was eafy to conjecture what 
a vafl fum the whole mull have amounted to. 

Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, which by 
their figure, as well as lize, have triumphed over the inju¬ 
ries of time and the Barbarians. But what efforts foever 
men may make, their nothingnefs will always appear. Thefc 
pyramids were tombs; and there is Hill to be feen, in the 
middle of the largcll, an empty fepulchre, cut out ot one en¬ 
tire Hone, about three feet deep and broad, and a little 

above fix feet longt. Thus all this buflle, all this ex, 

/ « 

# About 25,0001. flerling. 

+ Strabo mentions the fcpulchrc, lib. xvii. p, 8o8* 

Vol. I. M 
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pence, and all the labours of fo many thoufand men, ended 
in procuring a prince, in this vaft and almoft boundlefs 
pile of building, a little vault fix feet in length. Befides, 
the kings who built thefe pyramids, had it not in their 
power to be buried in them; and fo did not enjoy the fe- 
pulchre they had built. The public hatred which they 
incurred, by reafon of their unheard-of cruelties to their 
fubjefts in laying fuch heavy talks upon them, occafioned 
their being interred in fome obfcure place, to prevent their 
bodies from being expofed to the fury and vengeance of 
the populace. 

° This laft circumftance which hiftorians have taken par¬ 
ticular notice of, teaches us what judgment we ought to 
pafs on thefe edifices, fo much boafted of by the ancients. 
It is but juft to remark and efteem the noble genius which 
the Egyptians had for architecture; a genius that prompt¬ 
ed.them from the carlieft times, and before they could 
have any models to imitate, to aim in all things at the grand 
and magnificent; and to be intent on real beauties without 
deviating in the leaft from a noble fimplicity, in which the 
higheft perfeftion of the art confifts. But what idea ought 
we to form of tliofe princes who confidered as fomething 
grand, the railing by a multitude of hands, and by the help 
of money, immenfe ftruChires, with the foie view of render¬ 
ing their names immortal; and who did not fcruple to de- 
ftroy thoufands of their fubje&s to fatisfy their vain glory! 
They differed very much from the Romans, who fought to 
immortalifc themfclves by works ol a magnificent kind, 
but at the fame time of public utility. 

r Pliny gives us, in few words, a juft idea of thefe pyra¬ 
mids, when he calls them a foolifh and ufelefs oftenta- 
tion of the wealth of the Egyptian kings; liegum pecunia 
otiofa ab flulta ojltnlatio . And adds, tjiat by a juft punifh- 
ment their memory is buried in oblivion; the hiftorians 
not agreeing among themfclves about the names of thofe 
who firft railed thofe vain monuments. Inter cos non con- 
jlant a quibus fader Jin t , jujlijjimo cafu obliteratis tantd va¬ 
ult ads audoribus. In a word, according to the judicious 
remark of Diodorus, the induftry of the architects of thofe 

° Diod. lib. i. p. 40. p Lib. xxxvi. cap. 12. 
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pyramids is no lefs valuable and praiTe-worthy, than the 
defign of the Egyptian kings contemptible and ridiculous. 

But what we ihould mofl admire in thefc ancient monu¬ 
ments is, the true and Handing evidence they give of the 
fkill of the Egyptians in aftronomy; that is, in a fcience 
which feems incapable of being brought to perfeftion, but 
by a long feries of years, and a great number of obfcrva- 
tions. M. de Chazelles, when he meafured the great py¬ 
ramid in queflion, found that the four Tides of it were turn¬ 
ed exaftly to the four quarters of the world; and confe- 
quently fhowed the true meridian of that place. Now, as 
To exaft a fituation was in all probability purpofely pitched 
upon by thofe who piled up this huge mafs of Hones, 
above three thoufand years a go; it follows, that during To 
long a fpace of time, there has been no alteration in the 
heavens in that refpeft, or (which amounts to the fame thing) 
in the poles of the earth or the meridians. This is M. de 
Fontenelle’s remark in his eulogium of M. de Chazelles. 

Sect. III. The Labyrinth . 

i 

has been faid concerning the judgment we 
V \ ought to form of the pyramids, may alfo be ap¬ 
plied to the labyrinth which Herodotus, who law it, a flu res 
us was Hill more furprifing than the pyramids. It was built 
at the mod fouthern part of the lake of Moeris, whereof 
mention will be made prcfently, near the town of Croco¬ 
diles, the fame with Adinoe. It was not fo much one Tin¬ 
gle palace, as a magnificent pile compofed of twelve palaces, 
regularly difpofed, which had a communication with each 
other. Fifteen hundred rooms, interfperfccl with terrafles, 
were ranged round twelve halls, and difeovered no outlet to 
fuch as went to fee them.- There were the like number of 
buildings under ground. Thcfe fubterraneous ftru&ures 
were defigned for the burying-placc of the kings, and (who 
can fpeak this without coniufion and without deploring the 
blindnefs of man !) for keeping the facred crocodiles, which 
a nation, fo wife in other refpetts, worfhipped as gods. 

s I-lcrod. 1. ii, c. 148. Diod. 1 . i. p. 42. Plin* 1 . xxxvi. c. 13. Strab. I. 
x.vii, p. Bit. 

M a 
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In order to yifit the rooms and halls of the labyrinth, 

■ 

it was necefTary, as the reader will naturally fqpppfe, foy 
people to take the fame precaution gs Ariadne made 
Thefeus ufe, when he was obliged to go and fight the Mi¬ 
notaur in the labyrinth of Crete, Virgil defcribes it in 
this manner; 

And as the Cretan labyrinth of old, 

With wand’ring ways, and many a winding fold, 
Involv’d the weary feet without redrefs. 

In a round error, which deny’d recefs: 

Not far from thence he grav’d the wond’rous tiiaze; 

A thoufaiid doors, a thoufand winding ways, 

r Ut quondam Creta fertur labyrinthus in alia 
Parietibus ttxtum cacis iter ancipitemque 
Mille viis habuijfe dolum , qua figna Jequendi 
Falleret indeprenfus & irremeabilis error , 

* Hie labor , ille domus et inextricabilis error . 

Hizdalus ipfe dolos tefli ambigefque refolvit t 
Cceca regens fdo vejligia , 

Sect, IV, The Lake of Maris, 

trr^HE nobleft and mod wonderful of all the ftruftures 

JL or works of the kings ot Egypt, was the lake of 
Moeris; accordingly, Herodotus confiders it as vaflly fu- 
pexdor to the pyramids and labyrinth. As Egypt was more 
or lels fruitful in proportion to the inundations of the Nile; 
and as in thefe floods, the too general flow or ebb of the 
waters were equally fatal to the lands; king Mceris, to pre¬ 
vent thefe two inconveniencies, and correct, as far as lay in 
his power, the irregularities of the Nile, thought proper t0 
pall art lo t,he afliftance of nature; and fo caufed the lake to 
be dug, which afterward went by his name?. This * lake 
was about tbrep thoufand fx* hundred that is, about 

r Virg. 1 . vi. ver, 588, See. »Virg. I. vuver, 27, &c. 

1 Herod. J, ii. c. 140. Strab. 1 . xvii. p. 787, Diod, 1 . i. p. 47. Flin* 
}. v c. 9. Pomp. Mela. 1 . i. 

* Vide Herod, and Diod, Pliny agrees alir.oll with them. 
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one hundred and eighty french leagues, and three hun¬ 
dred fefet de£p. Two pyramids, on each of which flood a 
coloffal flatue, feated on a throne, raifed their heads to the 
height of three hundred feet, in the midft of the lake, whilft; 
their foundations took up the fame fpace under the water ; 
a prriof that they were erfefted before the cavity was filled, 
&nd denionftration that a lake of fitch vafl extent wds the 
Wdfk of ifian’s hands, in One prince’s reign* This is what 
feveral hiftorians have related concerning the lake Mceris, 
on the teftimony of the inhabitants ol the country. And 
the bifliop of Meaux, in his difcourfe on Univerfal Hiftory, 
relates the whole as faff* With regard to inyfelf, I will con- 
fefs, that I do not fee the leaft probability in it. Is it poffi- 
ble to conceive, that a lake of i hundred arid eighty leagues 
irt cirfcumference; could have been dug in tlie reign of oiie 
pfinee? In what manner; and where, could the earth taken 
from it be conveyed ? WHat fhould prompt the Egyptian^ 
to lofe the furface of fo much land ? By what arts could they 
fill this Vafl tratt with thfe ftipevfluous waters of the Nile? 
Many other objeftions might be made. In my opinion, 
therefore, we ought to follow Poinponius Mela, an ancient 
geographer: cfpecially as his account is confirmed by fevc- 
ral modern travellers. According to that author, this lake 
is but twenty thoufand paces, that is, fevcn or eight French 
leagues in circumference. u Mceris ahquandd campus, nunc 
lacus , viginti millia pajfuuih in circuitu peftens. 

This lake had a communication with the Nile, by a great 
ednrab lour leagues long*, and fifty feet broad. Great Unices 
either opened or fliut the canal and lake, as there was occa- 
fion. 

The charge of opening or (hutting them amounted to fifty 
talents, that is, fifty thoufarid French crowns f. The Hill¬ 
ing of this lake brought the monarch immerrfe fumS; but 
its chief ufe related to the overflowing of the Nile. When it 
role too high, and was like to be attended with fatal corife- 
quences, the lluices were opened; and the waters, having a' 
free paflagd into the lake, covered the lands'no longer than 
Was neceflary to enrich them. On the contrary, when the 

* Nfcla, ly i . 


* Eighty-five Aadia* 


+ ftcrling. 
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inundation was too low, and threatened a famine, a fufficient 
quantity of water, by the help of drains, was let out of the 
lake, to water the lands- In this manner the irregularities of 
the Nile were corre&ed; and Strabo remarks, that, in his 
time, under Petronius, a governor of Egypt, when the inun¬ 
dation of the Nile was twelve cubits, a very great plenty en- 
fued; and even when it rofe but to eight cubits, the dearth 
was fcarce felt in the country; doubtlefs, becaufe the wa¬ 
ters of the lake made up for thofe of the inundation, by the 
help of canals and drains. 

p 

Sect. V. The Inundations of the Nile . 

T HE Nile is thegreateft wonder of Egypt* As it feldom 

rains there, this river, which waters the whole coun¬ 
try by its regular inundations, fupplies that defefl, by bring¬ 
ing, as a yearly tribute, the rains of other countries; which 
made a poet fay ingenioufly, “ The Egyptian paflures, how 
great foever the drought may be, never implore Jupiter for 
rain. 


Te propter nullos tellus tua pojlulatimbres 
Arida nec pluvio fupplicat herba Jovi*. 

To multiply fo beneficent a river, Egypt was cut into 
numberlefs canals of a length and breadth proportioned to 

the different fituation and wants of the lands. The Nile 

* 

brought fertility every where with its falutary flreams; unit¬ 
ed cities one with another, and the Mediterranean with the' 
Red Sea; maintained trade at home and abroad, and fortified 
the kingdom againft the enemy; fo that it was at once the 
nourifher and protestor of Egypt. The fields were delivered 
up to it; but the cities which were raifed with immenfe la¬ 
bour, and flood like illands in the rnidfl of the waters, looked 
down with joy to the plains which were overflowed, and at the 
fame time enriched by the Nile. 

This is a general idea of the nature and effefls of this river, 
fo famous among the ancients. But a wonder fo aftonifhing 

* Seneca (Nat. Quad. 1 . iv. c. a.) aferibes thefc verfes to Ovid, but they arc 
Tibullus's. 
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in itfelf, and which has been theobjeft of the curiofityand 
admiration of the learned in all ages, feems to require a 
more particular defcription, in which I (hall be as concife 
as poffible. 


1. The Source of the Nile . 

The ancients placed the fources of the Nile in the Moun¬ 
tains of the Moon (as they are commonly called) in the 10th 
degree of fouth latitude. But our modem travellers have 
difcovered that they lie in the 12th degree of north latitude: 
and by that means they cut off about four or five hundred 
leagues of the courfe which the ancients gave that river. It 
rifes at the foot of a great mountain in the kingdom of Goyam 
in Abyflinia, from two fprings, or eyes, to fpeak in the lan¬ 
guage of the country, the fame word in Arabic fignifying 
eye and fountain. Thefe fprings are thirty paces from one 
another, each as large as one of our wells or a coach -wheel. 
The Nile is increafed with many rivulets which run into it; 
and after palling through Ethiopia in a meandrous courfe, 
flows at laft into Egypt. 

2. The Ca tar ads of the Nile . 

That name is given to fome parts of the Nile, where the 
water tails down from the fteep rocks*. This river, which 
at firft glided fmoothly along the vatt deferts of Ethiopia, 
before it enters Egypt, paffes by the cataratls. Then grow¬ 
ing on a fudden, contrary to its nature, raging and violent 

* Excipiunt cum (Milam) calaraHcc^ vobilis infgnifpeflaculo locus.——IIIic cxQiatis 
frimum acquit quas fmc tumultu leni alvco duxcr<it, violent us ct torrens per malignos tran- 

/das pro flit, diffimills fibi - tandmquc cl aflat ns ohflanting in vojlam altitudinem fxtbilo 

dfit at us cadit> cum ingetiti circumjaccntium regionem flrepitu; quern perferregens ibid 
Perjis cullocala non potuit , obtufis a/JiJito fragurt: auribus, ct oh hoc ft dibits ad quictiord 
travfatis , inter miracula fluminis incrcdibilcm incolarum audaciam accept Bini parvvtla 
navigia confccndunt > quorum alter tiavm regitj alter exhaurit . Dcindc mu!turn inter 
tapidam infaniam Ntli ct icciprocos jluftus vulutati, tandem tenui/fimos Canales tenent , per 
quos angujlas rupium e/fugiunt: et cum toto famine ejfu/i navigiuni ruens manu tempt - 
rarity magnoque fpeflantium metu in caput nixi , turn jam adploiaveris , mcrfofque atqut 
obrutos tanta mole crcdideris , longe ab eo in quern ccciderant loco navigant, tormenti medo 
tniJL Ncc mergit cadens unda } fed plants aquis tradit. 

Senec. Nat. Qiucft. 1. iv. c. s. 
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in thofe places where it is pent up and reftrained; after 
having at laft broke through all obltacles in its way, it 
precipitates from the top of fome rocks to the bottom, with 
fo loud a none, that it is heard three leagues off. 

The inhabitants of the country, accultomed by long prac¬ 
tice to this fport, exhibit here a fpeftacle to travellers that 
is more terrifying than diverting. Two of them go into a 
little boat; the one to guide it, the other to throw out the 
water. After having long fuftained the violence of the 
raging waves, by managing their little boat very dexteroufly, 
they fuffier themfelves to be carried away with the impetuous 
torrent as fwift as an arrow. The affrighted fp eel at or ima¬ 
gines they are going to be fwallowed up in the precipice 
down which they fall; when the Nile, reftored to its natural 
courfe, difeovers them again, at a confiderable diftance, 
on its frnooth and calm waters. This is Seneca’s account, 
which is confirmed by our modern travellers. 


3. Caufes of the Inundations of the Nile. 

*The ancients have invented many fubtle reafons for the 
Nile’s great increafc, as may be feen in Herodotus, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Seneca. But it is now no longer a matter ol 
difpute, it being almoft univerfally allowed, that the inun¬ 
dations of the Nile are owing to the great rains which fall in 
Ethiopia, from whence this river flows. Thefe rains fwell it 
to fuel* a degree, that Ethiopia firft, and then Egypt, are 
overflowed; and that which at firft was but a large river, 
rifes like a fea, and overfpreads the whole country. 

y Strabo obferves, that the ancients only guefled that the 
inundations of the Nile were owing to the rains which fall in 
great abundance in Ethiopia;, but adds, that feveral travellers 
have fince been eye-witneffes of it; Ptolemy Philadelphia, 
who was very curious in all things relating to arts and fei- 
cnces,, having fent thither able perfons, purpofcly to examine 
this matter, and to afeertain the caufc of lb uncommon 
and remarkable an cffc£h 


* Herod. 1 . ii. c. 19—27. Diod. I. i. p* 35 — 09 ' Scnec. Nal. Quadh 

1 . iv, c. 1. & a, * Lib. xviii, p, 789. 
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The Time and Continuance of the Inundations • 

z Herodotus, and after him Diodorus Siculus, and feveral 
other authors declare, that the Nile begins to flow in Egypt 
at the fumtner folftice, that is about the end of June, and 
continues to rife till the end of September; and then de- 
creafes gradually during the months of Oftober and Novem¬ 
ber; after which it returns to its channel, and refumes its 
wonted courfe. This account agrees almoft with the rela¬ 
tions of all the moderns, and is founded in reality on the 
natural caufe of the inundation, viz . the rains which fall in 
Ethiopia. Now, according to the conftant teftimony of thofe 
who have been on the fpot, tliefe rains begin to fall in the 
month of April, and continue, during five months, till the 
end of Auguft and beginning of September. The Nile’s 
increafe in Egypt muft consequently begin three weeks or 
a month after the rains have begun to fall in Abylfinia; and 
accordingly travellers obferve, that the Nile begins to rife 
in the month of May, but fo flowly at the firft, that it proba¬ 
bly does not yet overflow its banks. The inundation hap¬ 
pens not till about the end of June, and lafts the three fol¬ 
lowing months, according to Herodotus. 

I muft point out to fuch as confult the originals, a con¬ 
tradiction in this place between Herodotus and Diodorus on 
one fide; and on the other between Strabo, Pliny, and 
Solinus. Tliefe laft fhorten very much the continuance of 
the inundation; and fuppofe the Nile to draw off from the 
lands in three months or a hundred days. And that which 
adds to the difficulty, is, Pliny feems to ground his opinion 
on the teftimony of Herodotus: In to turn autem revocatur 
Nxlus inter rip as in Libra , ut tradit Herodotus centefimo die . 
1 leave to the learned the reconciling of this contradiction* 

5. The Height of the Inundations . 

* The juft height of the inundation, according to Pliny, 

T Herod. 1 . ii. c, 19, Diod. I* i. p. 22. 

* Juflinn increment am cjl cubitorum xvi. Min ores aquae non omnia rigants ampli - 
ores detineiU tardius rcccdcndo . lice ferendi tempora abjumunt fvlo madente s idee non 
dant fuienu . Utrumquc reputat provincial in duodciini cubitis Jnmem /entity in 
trednim ctiammm efurit: qvalnordccim cubita hikritatem offer mu qumlcchn fee ur if a few* 
jcxdecim delieias . IUin. 1 . v. c. 

l 
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is fixteen cubits. When it rifes but to twelve or thirteen, a 
famine is threatened; and when it exceeds fixteen there is 
danger. It mud be remembered, that a cubit is a foot and a 
half. a The emperor Julian takes notice, in a letter to 
Ecdicius prefeft of Egypt, that the height of the Nile’s over¬ 
flowings was fifteen cubits, the 20th of September, in 362, 
The ancients do not agree entirely with one another, nor 
with the moderns, with regard to the height of the inunda¬ 
tion; but the difference is not very confiderable, and may 
proceed, 1. from the difparity between the ancient and 
modern meafures, which it is hard to eftimate on a fixed and 
certain foot; 2. from the careleffnefs of the obfervators and 
hiftorians; 3. from the real difference of the Nile’s increafe, 
which was not fo great the nearer it approached the fea. 

b As the riches of Egypt depended on the inundation of 
the Nile, all the circumftances and different degrees of its 
increafe have been carefully confidered; and by a long feries 
of regular obfervations, made during many years, the inun¬ 
dation itfelf difcovered what kind of harveft the enfuing 
year was likely to produce. The kings had placed at 
Memphis ameafure on which thefe different increafes were 
marked; and from thence notice was given to all the reft of 
Egypt, the inhabitants of which knew, by that means, be¬ 
forehand, what they might fear or proxnife thernfelves from 
the harveft. c Strabo fpcaks of a well on the banks of the 
Nile near the town of Syene, made for that purpofe. 

The fame cuftom is obferved to this day at Grand Cairo. 
In the court of a mofquc there ftands a pillar, on which are 
marked the degrees of the Nile’s increafe; and common criers 
every day proclaim in all parts of the city, how high it is 
rifen. The tribute paid to the grand fignor for the lands, is 
fettled by the inundation. The day it rifes to fuch a height, 
is kept as a grand feftival; and folemnized with fire-works, 
feaftings, and all the demonftrations of public rejoicing; and 
in the remote!) ages, the overflowing of the Nile was always 
attended with an universal joy throughout all Egypt, that 
being the fountain of its happinefs. 
d The heathens aferibed the inundation of the Nile to their 

1 Jut. Epift. 50. b Diod. 1 . i. p. 33. c Lib. xvii. p. 817. 

a Socrat. 1 . i. c. 18. Sozom. 1. v, c. 3. 
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godSerapis; and the pillar on which was marked the increafe, 
was preferved religioufly in the temple of that idol. The 
emperor Conflantine having ordered it to be removed into 
the church of Alexandria, the Egyptians fpread a report, that 
the Nile would rife no more, by reafon of the wrath of 
Serapis; but the river overflowed and increafed as ufual the 
following years. Julian the apoflate, a zealous prote&or 
of idolatry, caufed this pillar to be replaced in the fame 
temple, out of which it was again removed by the command 
of Theodofius. 

6 . The Canals of the Nile and fpiral Pumps . 

Divine Providence, in giving fo beneficent a river to 
Egypt, did not thereby intend, that the inhabitants of it 
fhould be idle, and enjoy fo great ablefling, without taking 
any pains. One may naturally fuppofe, that as the Nile 
could not of itfelf cover the whole country, great labour 
was to be ufed to facilitate the overflowing of the lands; and 
numberlefs canals cut, in order to convey the waters to all 
parts. The villages, which flood very thick on the banks of 
the Nile on eminences, had each their canals, which were 
opened at proper times, to let the water into the country. 
The more diftant villages had theirs alfo, even to the extre¬ 
mities of the kingdom. Thus the waters were fucceffively 
conveyed to the moft remote places. Perfons are not per¬ 
mitted to cut the trenches to receive the waters, till the river 
is at fuch a height, nor to open them altogether; becaufe 
otherwife fome lands would be too much overflowed, and 
others not covered enough. They begin with opening them 
in Upper, and afterwards in Lower Egypt, according to the 
rules preferibed in a roll or book, in which all the meafures 
are exactly fet down. By this means the water is difpofed 
with fuch care, that it fpreads itfelf overall the lands. The 
countries overflowed by the Nile are fo extenfive, and lie fo 
low, and the number of canals fo great, that of all the waters 
which flow into Egypt during the months ol June, July, and 
Auguft, it is believed that not a tenth part of them reaches 
the fea. 
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Blit as, notwithftarldtng all thefe canals, there are abun¬ 
dance of high lands which cannot receive the benefit of the 

» 

Nile’s overflowing ; this wdnt is fupplied by fpiral purrips, 
which are turned with oxen; in order to bring the water into 
pipfes, which convey it to thefe lands. c Diodorus fpeaks of 
fUeh an engine (called Cochlea J&gyptidJ invented by Archi¬ 
medes in his travels into' Egypt. 


7. The Fertility ccniftd by the Nile • 

There is no country in the world where the foil is more 

4 

fruitful than in Egypt; which is owing entirely to the Nile*. 
For whereas other rivers, when they overflow lands, wadi 
away arid exhauft their vivific itidifture; the Nile, on the 
contrary, by the excellent flitrie it brings along with it, 
fattens afld enriches them in fuch a manner, as fufficiently 
compensates for what the foregoing harveft had impaired* 
The* hufbandman, in this country, never tires himfelf with 
'Bolding the plough, or breaking the clods of earth. As food 
as the Nile retires, he has nothing to do but to turn up the 
earth,- and temper it with a little land, in order to leffen its 
ranknefs; after Which he fows it With great cafe, and with 
little or ho experice. Two months after it is covered with 
all forts of corn and pulfe. The Egyptians generally fow 
in Otfober and November, according as the waters draw 
off, and their harveft is in March and April. 

The fattu* land bears in one year, three or four different 
fclftds of crops. Lettuces and cucumbers are fown fir ft;- 
then corn; and, after harveft, feveral forts of pulfe which- 
jTte peculiar to Egypt. As the fun is extremely hot in this 
Country, and fa'ins fall very fcldom in it, it is natural to 
fuppofe, that the earth would foon be parched, and the corn 
alnd pulfe burnt up by fo fcorcliing a beat, were it not for 
the canals and refervoirs with which Egypt abounds; and 
which, by the drains from thence, amjbl'y fupply wherewith 
to* water and refrelh the fields and gardens. 

p 

0 Lib. i. p. 30. & lib. v. p. 313. 

m Cum ccr ten am tits abfuant ttvras et evife trait ; Nil us adeo nihil exedit vex abradit, 
tit Contra adjiciat vires —- it a jnvut agros dual/us cx caujis , ct quod inumiat, ct quod 
cbiimut. SfiNKC. Nat. Quasit, 1 . iv. c, 2* 
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The Nile contributes no lefs to the nourilhment of cattle, 
which is another fource of wealth to Egypt. The Egyp¬ 
tians begin to turn them out to grafs in November, and they 
graze till the end of March. Words could never exprefs 
how rich their pallures are; and how fat the llocks and herds 
(which, by reafon of the mildnefs of the air, are out night 
and day) grow in a very little time. During the inundation 
of the Nile, they are fed with hay and cut draw, barley and 
beans, which are their common food. 

A man cannot, fays f Corneille le Bruyn in his Travels, 
help obferving the admirable providence of God to this 
country, who fends at a fixed feafon fucli great quantities of 
rains in Ethiopia, in order to water Egypt;, where a fliower of 
rain fcarce ever falls; and who, by that means, caufes the 
dried and moll fandy foil, to become the richeft and moll 
fruitful country in the univerfe* 

Another thing to be obferved here, Is that, (as the inhabi¬ 
tants fay) in the beginning of June and the four following 
months, the north-eaft winds blow conftantly, in order to 
keep back the waters which otherwife would flow too fall; 
and to hinder them from discharging themfelves into the fea, 
the entrance to which tliefe winds bar up, as it were, from 
them. The ancients have not omitted this circumflance. 

$ The fame providence, whole ways are wonderful and 
infinitely various, difplayed itfelf after a quite different man¬ 
ner in Palelline, in rendering it exceeding fruitful; not by 
rains, which fell during the collide of the year, as is ufual 
in other places; nor by a peculiar inundation like theft ot the 
Nile in Egypt; but by lending fixed rains at two leafons, 
when the peopleware obedient to God, to make them more 
fcnfible of their continual dependence upon him. God him- 
felf commands them by bis iervant Molds, to make this re¬ 
flection h . “ The land whither thou gocll in to polfefs it, is 
not as the land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou 
fowedft thy feed, and watcredll it with thy foot, as a garden 
ol herbs; but the land whither ye go to polfefs it, is a land 
of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of hea¬ 
ven.” After this, God promiles to give his people, fo long 
as they fhall continue obedient to him, “ the former” and 

h Dcut. xi. 10—13. 
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“ the latter rain:” the firft in autumn, to bring up the corn; 
and the fecond in the fpring and fummer, to make it grow 
and ripen. 


8 . Two different ProfpcEls exhibited by the Nile 


There cannot be a finer fight than Egypt at two feafons of 
the year*. For if a man afeends fome mountain, or one of 
the largefl: pyramids of grand Cairo, in the months of July 
and Auguft, he beholds a vafl fea, in which numberlefs towns 
and villages appear, with feveral caufeys leading from place 
to place; the whole interfperfed with groves and fruit-trees, 
whofe tops are only vifible, all which forms a delightful 
profpeft. This view is bounded by mountains and woods, 
which terminate, at the utmofl diftance the eye can difeover, 
the mofl beautiful horizon that can be imagined. On the 
contrary, in winter, that is to fay, in the months of January 
and February, the whole country is like one continued 
feene of beautiful meadows, whofe verdure, enamelled with 
flowers, charms the eye. The fpeftator beholds, on every 
fide, flocks and herds difperfed over all the plains, with 
infinite numbers of hufbandmen and gardeners. The air 
is then perfumed by the great quantity of bloffoms on the 
orange, lemon, and other trees; and is fo pure, that a whole- 
fomer or more agreeable is not found in the world ; fo that 


nature, being then dead as it were, in all other climates 
feems be alive only lor fo delightful an abode. 


q. The Canalformed by the Nile , by width a Communication 

is made between the two Seas . 

2 Thc canal, by which a communication was made between 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, ought to have a place 
here, ar, it was not one. of the leaf), advantages which the Nik 
procured Egypt. Scfoilris, or according to others, Pfamine- 

•Herod 1 . i. c. 158. Strab. 1 . xvii. p. 804. Flin. 1 . xvii. c. 29. Diod 
1. i. p. 29. 

* Ilia facies pukherrima aim jam fc in agros Nilut ivgcjfit. Latent cam pi 
operteequejunt valla ; op pi da injiilamur moth extant. Nullum in mcditarancis , nifi pc: 
vuvigio.y commacium cji: majorque ejl l tv tit ia in g ait ibits } quo minus terra/urn fuarun 
uuicnf , Sr nkc- Nat, Qucfl. 1 , iv, c, 2, 
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tichus, firfl proje£ledthe defign, and begun this work. Ne- 
chio, fucceflor to the laft prince, laid out immenfe fums up- 
on it, and employed a prodigious number of men. It is faid, 
that above fix fcore thoufand Egyptians perifhed in the un¬ 
dertaking. He gave it over, terrified by an oracle, which 
told him that he would thereby openadoor for Barbarians (for 
by this name they called all foreigners) to enter Egypt. The 
work was continued by Darius, the firfl of that name; but 
he alfo defilled from it, upon his being told, that as the Red 
Sea lay higher than Egypt, it would drown the whole coun¬ 
try. But it was at la.il finifhed under the Ptolemies, who* 
by the help of fluices, opened or fhut the canal as there was 
occafion. It began not tar from the Delta, near the town of 
Bubafte. It was an hundred cubits, that is, twenty-five fa¬ 
thoms broad, fo that two veffeU might pafs with eafe; it 
had depth enough to carry the largefl fhips; and was above a 
thoufand Itadia, that is, above fifty leagues long. This canal 
was of great fervice to the trade of Egypt. But it is now 
almofl filled up, and there are fcarce any remains of it to be 
feen. 



CHAP. III. 


Lower Egypt . 


J AM now to fpeak of Lower Egypt. Its fhape, which 
-*• refemblcs a triangle, or a, gave occafion to its bearing 
the latter name, which is that of one of the Greek letters. 
Lower Egypt forms a kind of ill and ; it begins at the place 
where the Nile is divided into two large canals, through 
which it empties itfelf into the Mediterranean: the mouth 
on the right hand is called the Pclufian, and the other the 
Canopic, from two cities in their neighbourhood, Pelufium 
and Canopus, now called Damictta and Rofetta. Between 
ihcfe two large branches, there arc five others of lefs note. 


This ifland is the bell cultivated, the moil fruitful, and the 
richeil in Egypt. Its chief cities (very anciently) were He¬ 
liopolis, Hcracleopolis, Naucratis, Sais, Tanis, Canopus, 
Pelufium; and, in latter times, Alexandria, Nicopolis, &c. 
It was in the country of Tanis that the Ifraelitcs dwelt. 
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k There was at Sais, a temple dedicated to Minerva, who 
is fuppofed to be the fame as Ifis, with the following infcrip. 
tion : “ I am whatever hath been, and is, and fhall be ; and 
no mortal hath yet pierced through the veil that fhrouds 
me. 5 ' 

1 Heliopolis, that is, the city of the fun, was fo called 
from a magnificent temple there dedicated to that planet, 
Herodotus, and other authors after him, relate fome parti¬ 
culars concerning, the Phoenix and this temple, which, if 
true, would indeed be very wonderful. Of this kind of 
birds, if we may believe the ancients, there is never but one 
at a time in the world. He is brought forth in Arabia, lives 
five or fix hundred years, and is of the fize of an eagle. His 
head is adorned with a finning and moft beautiful creft; 
the feathers of his neck are of a gold colour, and the reft of 
a purple, his tail is white, intermixed with red, and his eyes 
fparkling like ftars. When he is old, and finds his end 
approaching, he builds a neft with wood and aromatic 
fpices, and then dies. Of his bones and marrow, a worm is 
produced, out of which another Phoenix is formed. His 
firft care i§ to folemnize his parent’s obfequies, for which 
purpofe he makes up a ball in the fhape of an egg, with 
abundance of perfumes of myrrh as heavy as he can carry, 
which he often eflays beforehand ; then he makes a hole in 
it, where he depofites his parent’s body, and clofes it care¬ 
fully with myrrh and other perfumes. After this he takes 
up the precious load on his fhouldcrs, and flying to the altar 
of the fun, in the city of Heliopolis, he there burns it. 

Herodotus and Tacitus difpute the truth of fome of the 
circumltanccs of this account, but feem to fuppofe it true 
in general. Pliny, on the contrary, in the very beginning 
ot his account of it, infinuates plainly enough, that he looks 
upon the whole as fabulous; and this is the opinion of all 
modern authors. 

This ancient tradition, though grounded on an evident 
falfchood, hath yet introduced into almoft all languages, th< 
cuftom ot giving the name of phoenix to whatever is lin¬ 
gular and uncommon in its kind: Kara avis in lerris , m fay; 

k Plutar. in I fid. p. 354. 1 SLrab. 1 , xvii. p. 805. Herod, l* ii. c, 73 

Plin. x. c. a., Tacit, Ann. 1 , vi. c, s8, 1 * Sat. vi. 
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OF EGYPT. 

•Juvenal, fpeaking of the difficulty of finding an accom- 
plilhed woman in all refpefls. And Seneca obferves the 
fame of a good man*. 

What is reported of the fwans, viz. that they never fing 
but in their expiring moments, and that then they warble 
very melodioufly, is likewife grounded merely on a vulgar 
error : and yet it is ufed, not only by the poets, but alfo by 


Ji libeat, jonum 


pifcibus 


mene. Cicero compares the excellent difcourfe which 
Craflus made in the fenate, a few days before his death* 
to the melodious finging of a dying fwan. Ilia tanquam 
cycneafuit divini hominis vox et oratio. De Orat. 1 . iii. n. 6. 
And Socrates ufed to fay, that good men ought to imitate 
fwans, who perceiving by a fecret inftindl, and a’divina- 
tion, what advantage there is in death, die finging and with 


j°y 




b.oni Jit 


m • 

I thought this 


fhort digreflion might be of fervice to youth, and return 

now to my fubjeft. 

It was in ° Heliopolis, that an ox, under the name of 
Mnevis, was worfhipped as a god. Cambyfes, king of Per¬ 
sia* exercifed his facrilegious rage on this city; burning 
the temples, demolilhing the palaces, and deilroying the 
moft precious monuments of antiquity in it* There are ftill 
to be feen feme obelifks which efcaped his fury; and others 
were brought from thence to Rome, to which city they are 
an ornament even at this day. 

Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, from whom 
it had its name, vied almoft in magnificence with the an¬ 
cient cities of Egypt. It Hands four days journey from 
Cairo, and was formerly the chief mart of all the eaftern 
trade, p The merchandifes were unloaded at Portus Muris +, 
a town on the weftern coafl of the Red Sea; from whence 
they were brought upon camels to a town of Thebais, call- 

n Od. iii. i. iv. °Strab, I. xvii, p. 805 P Strab. I. xvi. p. 781. 

* V\r bonus tiim cito nec fieri potefi, nee intrfligi-—tanquam Phoenix, femtl <wnn 
itingenicfimo nafeitur . Ep, 4a. 
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ed Copht, and conveyed down the Nile to Alexandria, whi¬ 
ther merchants reforted from all parts. 

It is well known, that the Eaft India trade hath at all times 
enriched thofe who earned it on. This was the chief 
fountain of the vaft treafures that Solomon aitiaffed, and 
which enabled him to build the magnificent temple of 
Jerufalefft. * David by his conquering Idumaea, became 
matter of Elath and Efiongeber, two towns fituated on the 
eaftern fliore of the Red Sea. From thefe two ports, r So- 
lomon fent fleets to Ophir and Tarfhilh, which always 
brought back immeftfe richest. This traffic, after having 
been enjoyed forne time by the Syrians, who regained 
Idumaea, fluffed from them to the Tyrians. * Thefe got all 
their merchandise conveyed, by the way of Rhinocolur«t, 
(a fea-port town lying between the confines of* Egypt and 
Paleftine) to Tyre, from whence they diftributed them all 
over the wetterft world. Hereby the Tyrians enriched 
themfelves exceedingly, under the Perfian empire, by the 
favour and proteftion of whofe mofiarchs they had the full 
pofleflion of this trade. But when the Ptolemies had made 
themfelves matters of Egypt, they foon drew all this trade 
into their kingdom, by building Berenice and other ports oft 
the weftern fide of the Red Sea, belonging to Egypt; and 
fixed their chief mart at Alexandria, which thereby rofc to 
be the city of the greateft trade in the world. 1 here it con¬ 
tinued for a great many centuries after; and all the traffic, 
which the weftern parts of the world from that time had 
with Perfia, India, Arabia, and the eaftern coafts of Africa, 
was wholly carried oft through the Red Sea and the mouth 
of the Nile, till a way was difeovered, a little above two 
hundred years fince, of failing to thofe parts, by the cape 
of Good Hope. After this, the Portuguefe for fome time 
managed this trade; but now it is in a manner engrofled 
wholly by the Englifli and Dutch. This fhort account of 
the Eaft India trade, from Solomon's time, to the prefent 
age, is extra&cd from Dr. Prideaux 


* 2 Sam.viii. 14. »1 Kingsix. ftG. »Strab.l.Xvi.p. 481. 1 Fart. I. Lp.g* 

He got in one voyage 450 talents of gold, 3 Chron. viii. 18, which 
amount to three millions, two hundred and forty thoufand pounds ftcrling* 
Priu. Conncft . Vok. /, ad ann . 740, not, 1 
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•For the cofiveniency of trade, there was built near 
Alexandria, in an ifland called Pharos, a tower which bore 
the fame name. At the top of this tower was kept a fire, to 
light fuch fhips as failed by night near thofe dangerous 
coafts, which were full of fands and fhelves; from whence 
all other towers, defigned for the fame ufe, have been called-, 
as Pharo di Meflina, &c. The famous architeft Softratus 
built it by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who expended 
eight hundred talents upon it*. It was reckoned one of the 
feven wonders of the world. Some have commended that 
prince, for permitting the architeft to put his name in the 
infcription which was fixed on the tower inftead of his 
ownt. It was very fhort and plain, according to the manner 
of the ancients.. Sojlratus , Cnidius Dexiphanis F. Diis 
Servatorzbus pro navigaiitibus. i.e. “ Softratus the Cnidian, 
fon of Dexiphanes, to the protefting deities, for the ufe of 
fea-faring people:” But certainly Ptolemy mull have very 
much undervalued that kind of immortality which princes 
are generally very fond of, to fuffer, that his name fhould 
not be fo much as mentioned in the infcription of an edifice 
fo capable of immortalizing him. x What we read in Lucian 
concerning this matter, deprives Ptolemy of a modefty, 
which indeed would be very ill placed here. This author in¬ 
forms us, that Softratus, to engrofs the whole glory of that 
noble ftrufture to himfelf, caufed the infcription with his 
own name to be carved in the marble, which he afterwards 
covered with lime, and thereon put the king’s name. The 
lime foon mouldered away; and by that means, inftead of 
procuring the architeft the honour with which he had flat¬ 
tered himfelf, ferved only to difeover to future ages his 
mean fraud, and ridiculous vanity, 

Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they ufually 
do in all places, luxury and licentioufnefs; fo that the Alex¬ 
andrian voluptuoufnefs became a proverb;]:. In this city 
arts and fciences were alfo induftrioufly cultivated, witnefs 

■Strab, l. xvii. p.719. Piin. 1 . xxxvi. c. 1 C. * Dc Scribcnd. Hift. p. 706* 

* Eight hundred thoufand crowns, or *8o,oool. ftcrling. 

+ Magna animo Ptolcmai regis , quod, in ca permiferit Softrati Cnidii anhiUtti jlruc f 
tura nomcn inferibi% Plin. 

% Ne AUxandrms guidon permittenda ddiciis . Qu 

N a 
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that ftately edifice, furnamed the Mufeum, where the literati 
ufed to meet, and were maintained at the public expence; 

.and the famous library, which was augmented confiderably 
by Ptolemy Philadeiphus, and which, by the magnificence 
of the kings his fucceffors, at Iafl contained feven hundred 
thoufand volumes. >Tn Caefar’s wars with the Alexan¬ 
drians, part of this library, (fituate in the *Bruchion) which 
confifted of four hundred thoufand volumes, was unhappily 
confumed by fire. 



PART THE SECOND. 

ft 

Of the Manners and Cujloms of the Egyptians • 

E GYPT was ever confidered by all the ancients, as the 
;noft renowned fchool for wifdom and politics, and 
the fource from whence moft arts and fciences were derived. 
This kingdom bellowed its nobleft labours and fineft arts on 
the improving mankind; and Greece was fo fenfible of this, 
that its moft illuftrious men, as Homer, Pythagoras, Plato; 
even its great legiflators, Lycurgus and Solon, with many 
more whom it is needlcfs to mention, travelled into Egypt 
to complete their ftudies, and draw from that fountain what¬ 
ever was moft rare and valuable in every kind of learning. 
God himfelf has given this kingdom a glorious teftimony, 
when praifing Mofes, he fays of him, that “ 2 he was learn¬ 
ed in all the wifdom of the Egyptians.” 

To give fome idea of the manners and cuftoms of Egypt, 
I lhall confine myfelf principally to thefe partiulars: its 
kings and government; priells and religion; foldiers and 
war; fciences, arts, and trades. 

The reader muft not be furprifed, if he fometimes finds, 
in the cuftoms I take notice of, a kind of contradi&ion. 
This circumftance is owing, either to the difference of 
• countries and nations, which did not always follow the 

fame ufages; or to the different way of thinking of the 

hiflorians whom I copy. 

* 

y Plut. in Cacf, p. 731. Scncca dc tranqutll. anim. c. ix. * Afts vii* it* 

* A quarter or divifion of the city of Alexandria. 
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CHAP. I. 



Concerning the Kings and Government . 

HE Egyptians were the firft people who rightly un- 
derftood the rules of government. A nation fo grave 
and ferious, immediately perceived that the true end of po¬ 
litics is, to make life eafy, and a people happy. 

The kingdom was hereditary ; but according to a Diodo¬ 
rus, the Egyptian princes conduced themfelves in a diffe¬ 
rent manner from what is ufually feen in other monarchies, 
where the prince acknowledges no other rule ot his aftions, 
but his arbitrary will and pleafure. But here, kings were 
under greater reflraint from the laws, than their fubjcfts. 
They had fome particular ones digefted by a former mo¬ 
narch that compofed part of thofe books, which the Egyp-' 
tians call facred. Thus every thing being fettled by an¬ 
cient cuflom, they never fought to live in a different way 
from their anceftors. 

No Have or foreigner was admitted into the immediate 
fervice of the prince; fucli a poll was too important to be 
intrufted to any perfons, except thofe who were the molt 
dilfinguilhed by their birth, and had received the molt ex¬ 
cellent education; to the end that, as they had the liberty 
of approaching the king's perfon, day and night, he might, 
from men fo qualified, hear nothing which was unbecom¬ 
ing the royal majefty; or have any fentiments inltilled into 
him, but fuch as were of a noble and generous kind. 
u For,” adds Diodorus, “ it is very rarely feen, that kings 
fly out into any vicious excels, unlefs thofe who approach 
them approve their irregularities, or ferve as inflrumcnts to 
their paffions.” 

The kings of Egypt freely permitted, not only the qua¬ 
lity and proportion of their eatables and liquids to be pre¬ 
scribed them (a thing cuftomary in Egypt, the inhabitants of 
which were all fober, and whole air infpired frugality) but 
even that all their hours, and almuft every aflion, lhould be 
Under the regulation of the laws. 

► J 

• Diod. 1 , i. p. 63, &c. 
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In the morning at day-break, when the head is cleareft, 
and the thoughts raoft unperplexed, they read the feveral 
letters they received; to form a more juft and diftinft idea 
of the affairs which were to come under their confideration 
that day. 

As foon as they were dreffed, they went to the daily fa- 
orifice performed in the temple; where, furrounded with 
their whole court, and the viftims placed before the altar, 
they affilted at the prayer pronounced aloud by the high- 
prieft, in which he afked of the gods, health and all other 
bleffings for the king, becaufe he governed, his people with 
clemency and juftice, and made the laws of his kingdom 
the rule and ftandard of his a£lions, The high-prieft en¬ 
tered into a long detail of his virtues; observing that he 
was religious to the gods, affable to men, moderate, juft, 
magnanimous, fincere; an enemy to falfehood; liberal, 
mafter of his paffions; puniftung crimes with the utmoft 
lenity, but boundlefs in rewarding merit. He next fpoke 
of the faults which kings might be guilty of; but fuppofed, 
at the fame time, that they never committed any, except by 
furprife or ignorance; and loaded with imprecations fuch of 
their minifters as gave them ill counfel, and fuppreffed or 
difguifed the truth. Such were the methods of conveying 
inllrutlion to their kings. It was thought that reproaches 
would only four their tempers; and that the mod effectual 
method to infpire them with virtue, would be to point out 
to them their duty in praifes conformable to the fenfe of the 
laws, and pronounced in a folemn manner before the gods. 
After the prayers and facrifice were ended, the counfels 
and aftions of great men were read to the king out of the 
facred books, in order that he might govern his dominions 
according to their maxims, and maintain the laws which 
had made his prcdecellors and their fubje&s fo happy. 

I have already obferved, that the quantity as well as qua¬ 
lity of both eatables and liquids were preferibed, by the 
laws, to the king: his table was covered with nothing but 
the moft common meats ; becaufe eating in -Egypt was de- 
figned, not to tickle the palate, but to fatisfy the cravings 
ot nature. One would have concluded (obferves the hif- 
torian) that thefc rules had been laid down by fomc able 
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phyfician, who was attentive only to the health of the 
prince, rather than by a legiflator. The fame fimplicity was 
feen in all other things; and we I'ead in b Plutarch, oi a 
temple in Thebes, which had one of its pillars infcribed 
with imprecations againft that king, who fir ft introduced 
profufion and luxury into Egypt. 

The principal duty of kings, and their moft effential func¬ 
tion, is the adminiftering juftice to their fubje&s. Accord¬ 
ingly, the kings of Egypt cultivated more immediately this 
duty ; convinced that on this depended not only the eafe 
and comfort of the feveral individuals, but the happinefs of 
the Hate ; which would be an herd of robbers rather than a 
kingdom, fliould the weak be unprotected, and the powerful 
enabled by their riches and credit, to commit crimes with 
impunity. 

Thirty judges were fele&ed out of the principal cities, to 
form a body or affembly forjudging the whole kingdom. 
The prince, in filling tliefe vacancies, chofe fucli as were 
moft renowned for their honcfty; and put at their head, 
him who was moft diftinguifhed for his knowledge and love 
qf the laws, and was had in the moft univerfal efteem. By 
his bounty, they had revenues afligned them, to the end that 
being freed from domeftic cares, they might devote their 
whole time to the execution of the laws. Thus honourably 
fubfifted by the generofity of the prince, they adminiftered 
juftice gratuitoufiy to the people, who have a natural right 
to it; among whom it ought to have a free circulation, and 
in fome fenfe, among the poor more than the rich, becaufc 
the latter find a fupport within themfelves; whereas the 
very condition ol the former expofes them more to injuries; 
and therefore calls louder for the protection of the laws. 
To guard againft furprife, affairs were tranfailed by writing 
in the affemblics of thefc judges. That fpccies of elo¬ 
quence (a falfe kind) was dreaded, which dazzles the mind, 
and moves the paflions. Truth could not be expreffed 
with too much plainncfs, as it was to have the only fway in 
judgments; becaufe in that, alone the rich and poor, the 
powerful and weak, the learned and the ignorant, were to 
find relief and fecurity. The prefident of this fenale wore 

k Dc Hid. ct Ofir,p. 35^. 
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a collar of gold fet with precious ftones, at which hung a 
figure reprefented blind, this being called the emblem of 
truth. When the prefident put this collar on, it was under¬ 
flood as a fignal to enter upon bufinefs. He touched the 
party with it, who was to gain his eaufe, and this was the 
fo rmof palling fentence. 

The moll excellent circumftance in the laws of the 
Egyptians, was, that every individual, from his infancy, was 
nurtured in the ftrifteft obfervance of them. A new cuftom 
in c Egypt was a kind of miracle. All things there ran in 
the old channel; and the exacinefs with which little mat¬ 
ters were adhered to, preferved thofe of more importance; 
and indeed no nation ever prelcrved their laws and cuftoms 
longer than the Egyptians. 

Wilful murder was punifhed with d death, whatever 
might be the condition of the murdered perfon, whether 
he was free-born or otherwife. In this the humanity and 
equity of the Egyptains were fuperior to that of the Romans, 
who gave the mailer an abfolule power as to life and death 
over his Have. Tin- emperor Adrian indeed abolifhed this 
law ; from an opinio/-, that an abufe of this nature ought to 
be Reformed, let its antiquity or authority be ever fo great. 

e Perjury was alfo punifhed with death, becaufc that 
crime attacks both the gods, whofe majefly is trampled 
upon by invoking their name to a falfe oath; and men in 
breaking the ftrongeft tie of human fociety, viz. fincerity 
and honcfly. 

f The falfe accufer was condemned to undergo the punifh- 
ment, which the perfon accufed was to have fuAcred, had 
the accufation been proved. 

*He who had neglefled or refufed to fave a man’s life 
when attacked, if it was in his power to aflift him, was 
punifhed as rigoroufly as the affafTtn: but if the unfortunate 
perfon could not be fuccoured, the offender was at leaft to 
be impeached, and penalties were decreed for any negleft ot 
this kind. Thus the fubjc&s were a guaid and prote&ion 
to one another; and the whole body of the community 
united again A the defigns of the bad. 

« Plut. in Tim. p. 636. <* Diod. 1 . i. p. 70. * Pag. 69. 

i Idem. 8 Idem. 
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k No man was allowed to be ufelefs to the ftate; but every 
man was obliged to enter his name and place of abode in a 
public regifter, that remained in the hands of the magi {Irate, 
and to annex his profeffion, and in what manner he lived. 
If fuch a one gave a falfe account of him felt, he was imme¬ 
diately put to death. 

‘To prevent borrowing of money, the parent of doth, 
frauds, and chicane, king Afychis made a very judicious 
law. The wifeft and belt regulated dates, as Athens and 
Rome, ever found infuperable difficulties, in contriving a 
juft medium, to reftrain, on one hand, the cruelty of the 
creditor in the exaftion of his loan; and on the other, the 
knavery of the debtor, who refuted or neglected to pay his 
debts. Now Egypt took a wife courfe on this occafion; 
and without doing any injury to the per Tonal liberty of its 
inhabitants, or ruining their families, purfued the debtor 
with incefiant fears of infamy from his difhonefty. No man 
was permitted to borrow money without pawning to the cre¬ 
ditor the body of his father, which every Egyptian em¬ 
balmed with great care; and kept reverentially in his houfe 
(as will be obferved in the fequel, and therefore might be 
eafily moved from one place to another. But it was equally 
impious and infamous not to redeem foon fo precious a 
pledge; and he who died without having difeharged this 
duty, was deprived of the cuftomary honours paid to the 
dead *. 

>N k Diodorous remarks an error committed by feme of the 
Grecian legiflators. They forbid, for inftancc, the taking 
away (to fatisly debts) the horfes, ploughs, and oilier imple¬ 
ments of lmlbandry employed by peafants; judging it in¬ 
human to reduce, by this fecurity, thefe poor men to an 
impollibility of difeharging their debts, and getting their 
bread: but at the fame time they permitted the creditor to 
imprifon the peafants themfelves; who only were capable 

h Diod. 1 . i, p. 69. » Herod. 1 . ii. c. 136. k Diod 1 . i. p. 71. 

* Tliis law put. the whole fcpulchrc of the debtor into the power of the 
creditor, who removed to his own houfe the body of the father: the debtor 
refuting to di(charge his obligation, was 10 he deprived of burial, either in 
his father’s fcpulchrc or any other; and whilft he lived, he was not per¬ 
mitted to bury any perfon defeended from him, M>ici ikuvw rn.tvhr/revTt 
tywt xi^naat—74*17’ pjSr/ft tov iw/w witytripim Hanoi), 
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of ufing thefe implements; which expofed them to the 
fame inconveniences, and at the fame time deprived the go* 
vernment of perfons who belonged, and are necelfary to it; 
who labour tor the public emolument, and over whofe 
perfon no private man has any right. 

1 Polygamy was allowed in Egypt, except to priells, who 
could marry but one woman. Whatever was the condition 
of the woman, whether fhe was free or a Have, her children 
were deemed free and legitimate. 

m One cuftom that was praftifed in Egypt, fhowed the 
profound darknefs into which fuch nations as were moll ce¬ 
lebrated for their wifdom have been plunged; and this was 
the marriage of brothers with their fillers, which was not 
only authorifed by the laws, but even, in fome meafure, 
was a part of their religion, from the example and praftice 
of fuch of their gods, as had been the moll anciently and 
univerfally adored in Egypt, that is, Ofiris and Jfis. 

n A very great refpeft was there paid to old age. The 
young were obliged to rife up for the old, and on every oc- 
cafion, to refign to them the moll honourable feat. The 
Spartans borrowed this law from the Egyptians. 

The virtue in the higheft elleem among the Egyptians, 
was gratitude. The glory which has been given them of 
being the moll grateful of all men, Ihows that they were the 
bell formed of any nation, for focial life, Benefits are the 
band of concord both public and private. He who ac¬ 
knowledges favours, loves to do good to others ; and in ba- 
nifhing ingratitude, the pleafure of doing good remains fo 
pure and engaging, that it is impolfible for a man to be in- 
fenftble of it: but no kind of gratitude gave the Egyptians 
a more pleafing fatisfaftion, than that which was paid to their 
kings. Princes, whilll living, were by them honoured as 
fo many vilible reprefentations of the deity ; and after their 
death were mourned as the fathers of their country. Thefe 
fentiments of refpefct and tendernefs proceeded from a 
(Irong perfuafion, that the divinity himfelf had placed them 
upon the throne, as he diltinguifhed them fo greatly from 
all other mortals ; and that kings bore the molt noble cha- 
raflcriflics of the Supreme Being, as the power and will of 
doing good to others were united in their perfons. 

1 Diod. 1 . i. p, 724 » Idem, p, 22, n Herod, h ii, c. ao. 
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CHAP. II. 



Concerning the Prie/ls and Religion of the Egyptians . 

RIESTS , in Egypt, held the fecond rank to kings. They 
had great privileges and revenues ; their lands were 
exempted from all impofts; of which fome traces are feen 
in Genefis, where it is faid, 0 “ Jofeph made it a law over 
the land of Egypt, that Pharaoh fhould have the fifth part, 

except the land of the priefts only, which became not Pha¬ 
raoh’s.’ ’ 

The prinqe ufually honoured them with a large fhare 
in his confidence and government, becaufe they, of all his 
fubje&s, had received the belt education, had acquired the 
greatefl knowledge, and were moft ftrongly attached to the 
king’s perfon and the good of the public. They were at 
one and the fame time the depofitaries of religion and of the 
fciences; and to this circumftance was owing the great re- 
fpe6l which was paid them by the natives as well as fo¬ 
reigners, by whom they were alike confulted upon, the molt 
facred things relating to the mylteries of religion, and the 
moft profound fubjcfts in the feveral fciences. 

p The Egyptians pretend to bo the firft inftitutors of fefti- 
vals and proceffions in honour of the gods. One feftival 
was celebrated in the city of Bubafte, whither perfons re¬ 
torted from all parts of .Egypt, and upwards of feventy 
thoufand, befides children, were feen at it. Another, fur- 


named 


All 


perfons, throughout Egypt, who did not go to Sais, were 
obliged to illuminate their windows. 

'i Different animals were facrificed in different countries; 
but one common and general ceremony was obfervedin all 
facrifices, viz. the laying of hands upon the head of the 
viflim, loading it at the fame time with imprecations: and 
praying the gods to divert upon that vifilim, all the cala¬ 
mities which might threaten Egypt. 
r It is to Egypt that Pythagoras owed his favourite doc- 


° Gen, xlvn, «6. 

'! Herod, hi1.39. 


p Herod. 1 . \\. c. 60, 
r Died, h i, p, 88. 
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trine of the metempfychofis, or tranfmigration of fouls. 
The Egyptians believed, that at the death of men, their 
fouls 'transmigrated into other human bodies ; and that, if • 
they had been vicious, they were imprifoned in the bodies 
of unclean or unhappy beafts, to expiate in them their paft 
tranfgreflions ; and that, after a revolution of fome centu¬ 
ries, they again animated other human bodies. 

Thfe priefts had the polTeffion of the facred books which 
contained, at large, the principles of government, as well 
as the myfteries of divine worfhip. Both 5 were commonly 
involved in fymbols and enigmas, which, under thefe veils, 
made truth more venerable, and excited more ftrongly the 
curiofity of men. The figure of Harpocrates, in the Egyp- ’■* 
tian fanftuaries, with his finger upon his mouth, feemed 
to intimate, that myfteries were there inclofed, the know¬ 
ledge^ which was revealed to very few. The fphinxes, 
placed at the entrance of all temples, implied the fame. It • 
is very well known, that pyramids, obelifks, pillars, flatties, -■ 
in a jvord, all public monuments, were ufually adorned 
with hieroglyphics, that is, with fymbolical writings ; whe- , 
ther thefe were charafters unknown to the vulgar, or figures . 
of animals, which couched a hidden and parabolical mean** ; 
lng. ••Thus, by a hare, was fignified a lively and piercing 
attention, becaufe this creature has a very delicate hearing. 
“The flatue of a judge without hands, and with eyes fixed 
upon the ground, fymbolized the duties of thofe who were 


to exercife the judiciary fun&ions. 

It would require a volume to treat fully of the religion 
of th$ Egyptians. But I fhall confine myfelf to two arti¬ 
cles, which form the principal part of the Egyptian reli¬ 
gion; and thefe are the worfhip of the different deities, and 


the ceremonies relating to funerals. 




Sect. I. Of the Worjhip of the various Deities . 

♦ 

N EVER were any people more fuperftitious than the 

Egyptians; they had a great number of gods, of dif¬ 
ferent orders and degrees, which I lhall omit, becaufe they 

• Plut dc Hid, ct Ofir. p.354. 1 Plut. Sympof. l,iv. p. 670* 

u Id. dc Ifid. 355. 
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belong more to fable than to hiftory. Among the reft, two 
were universally adored in that country, and thefe were 
Ofiris and Ifis, which are thought to be the fun and moon; 
and indeed the worfhip of thofe planets give rife to 

r 

. Befides thefe gods, the Egyptians worfhipped a great num¬ 
ber of beafts; as the ox, the dog, the wolf, the hawk, the 
crocodile, the * ibis, the cat, &c. Many of thefe beafts were 
the objefts only of the fuperftition of fomeparticular cities; 
and whilft a people worfhipped one fpecies of animals as 
gods, their neighbours had the fame animal gods in abo¬ 
mination. This was the fource of the continual wars 
which were carried on between one city and another; and 
this was owing to the faife policy of one of their kings, 
who, to deprive them of the opportunity and means of 
confpiring againft the ftate, endeavoured to amufe them, by 
engaging them in religious contefts. I call this a faife and 
miftaken policy, becaufe it dire&ly thwarts the true fpirit of 
government, the aim of which is, to unite all its members in 
the ftri&eft ties, and to make all its ftrength confift in the 
perfett harmony of its feveral parts. 

Every nation had a great zeal for their gods. “ Among 
us,” fays x Cicero, _ u it is very common to fee temples 
robbed, and ftatues carried off; but it was never known, 
that any perfon in Egypt ever abufed a crocodile, an ibis, a 
cat; for its inhabitants would have fuffered the moft ex¬ 
treme torments, rather than be guilty of fuch facrilcge. 
7 It was death for any perfon to kill one of thefe animals vo¬ 
luntarily; and even a punifhment was decreed againft him, 
who fhould have killed an ibis, or a cat, with, or without 
defign. z Diodorus relates an incident, to which he him- 
felf was an eye-witnefs, during his flay in Egypt. A Ro¬ 
man having inadvertently, and without defign, killed a cat; 
the exafperated populace ran to his houfe; and neither the 
authority of the king, who immediately detached a body of 
his guards, nor the terror of the Roman name, could refeue 

the unfortunate criminal. And fuch was the reverence 

* 

* De nat. Dcor. 1 . i. n. 8a. Tufc. 1 . v. n. 78. 

y Herod. 1 . ii. c. 65. 8 Diod. i. i. p. 74 > 73 * 

* Or Egyptian ilork. 
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which the Egyptians had for thefe animals, that in an ex¬ 
treme famine they chofe to eat one another, rather than 
feed upon their imagined deities. 

a Of all thefe animals, the bull Apis, called Epaphus by 
the Greeks, was the moll famous. Magnificent temples 
were ere&ed to him; extraordinary honours were paid him 
while he lived, and ftill greater after his death. Egypt went 
then into a general mourning. His obfequies were folem- 
nized with fuch a pomp as is hardly credible. In the reign 
of Ptolemy Lagus, the bull Apis dying of old age*, the 
funeral pomp, befides the ordinary expences, amounted to 
upwards of fifty thou fan d French crowns t. After the laft 
honours had been paid to the deceafed god, the next care 
was to provide him a fucceffor, and all Egypt was fought 
through for that purpofe. He was known by certain figns, 
which diftinguilhed him from all other animals of that fpe- 
cies; upon his forehead was to be a white fpot, in form of at 
crcfcent; on his back, the figure of an eagle; upon his 
tongue that of a beetle. As foon as he was found, mourn- 
ing gave place to joy; and nothing was heard, in all parts 
of Egypt, but feftivals and rejoicings. The new god was 
brought to Memphis, to take pofleflion of his dignity, and 
there inflalled with a great number of ceremonies. The 
reader will find hereafter, that Cambyfes, at his return from 
his unfortunate expedition againft Ethiopia, finding all the 
Egyptians in tranfports of joy for their new god Apis, and 
imagining that this was intended as an irifult upon his mis¬ 
fortunes, killed, in the firft ftarts of his fury, the young 
bull, who by that means had but a fliort enjoyment of his 
divinity. 

It is plain, that the golden calf fet up near mount Sinai 
by the Ifraelitcs, was owing to their abode in Egypt, and 
an imitation of the god Apis; as well as thofe which were 
afterwards fet up by Jeroboam, (who had rdfided a confider- 

* Herod. 1 , iii. c. 17, &c. p. 76. Died. 1 . i. Plin. I. vitu c. 46. 

* Pliny affirms, that he was not allowed to exceed a certain term of year*; 
and was drowned in the priefh well. Non ejlfas turn certos vita cxccdcrc annos 9 
merfmqut in faczrdotm Jonta cntcant . Nat. Hilt. 1 . viii* c. 46* 

t Above 11,250!. fterling. 
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able time in. Egypt) in the two extremities of the kingdom 
of Ifrael. 

The Egyptians, not contented with ofFering incenfe to 
animals, carried their folly to fuch an excefs, as to afcribe a 
divinity to the pulfe and roots of their gardens. For this 
they are ingenioufly reproached by the fatirift. 

* Who has not heard where Egypt’s realms are nam’d. 
What monfter gods her frantic fons have fram’d? 
Here Ibis gorg’d with well-grown ferpents, there 
The Crocodile commands religious fear: 

Where Memnon’s ftatue magic firings infpire 
With vocal founds, that emulate the lyre; 

And Thebes, fuch fate, are thy difaftrous turns! 

Now proftrate o’er her pompous ruins mourns; 

A monkey-god, prodigious to be told ! 

Strikes the beholder’s eye with burnifh’d gold: 

To godlhip here blue Triton’s fcaly herd, 

The river progeny is there preferr’d : 

Through towns Diana’s power neglefted lies, 

Where to her dogs afpiring temples rife: 

And fhou’d you leeks or onions eat, no time 
Would expiate the facrilegious crime. 

Religious nations fure, and bleft abodes, 

Where every orchard is o’errun with gods. 

It is atlonifhing to fee a nation, which boafted its fupe* 
riority above all others with regard to wifdom and learning, 
thus blindly abandon itfelf to the lrioll grofs and ridiculous 
fuperftitions. Indeed, to read of animals and vile infe£t$, 

* (hits vefeit, Vohiji Bythinice , qualiadcmtns 
JEgyptus portenta colat ? Crocodilon adorat 
1Pars hctc: ilia pavtt faturam ferpentibns Ibin. 

■Ejftgics facri nitet aurea ccrcopithcci, 

JDimidio magiccc refonant ubi Mann one chorda • 
jitque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta poiiii • 

Me c a: rule os y hie pifeem Jluminis , illic 
Oppida lota canem venerantur, nano Dianam* 

Porrum et cape nejas violate t ac Jr angert morn • 

0 Janttas gcntcs } juihs luxe nafeuntur in hortis 

Minima ! Juvin. Satyr. x*. 
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honoured with religious worfhip, placed in temples, atid 
maintained with great care and at an extravagant expence 
« to read, that thofe who murdered them were punifhed with 
death; and that thefe animals were embalmed, and fo- 
lemnly depofited in tombs, affigned them by the public; to 
hear, that this extravagance was carried to fuch lengths, as 
that leeks and onions were acknowledged as deities; were 
invoked in neceftity, and depended upon for fuccoitr and 
prote&ion; are excefles which we, at this diftance of time, 
can fcarce believe; and yet they have the evidence of all 
antiquity. You enter, fays b Lucian, into a magnificent 
temple, every part of which glitters with gold and filver. 
You there look attentively for a god, and are cheated with 
a ftork, an ape, or a cat; a juft emblem, adds that author, 
of too many places, the matters of which are far from be¬ 
ing the brighteft ornaments of them. 

c Several reafons are given of the worfhip paid to animals 
by the Egyptians. 

The firft is drawn from the fabulous hiftory. It is pre¬ 
tended that the gods, in a rebellion made againft them by 
men, fled into Egypt, and there concealed themfelves un¬ 
der the form of different animals ; and that this gave birth 
to the worfhip, which was afterwards paid to thofe animals. 

The fecond.is taken from the benefit t which thefe feve- 
ral animals procure to mankind: oxen by their labour; 
fheep by their wool and milk; dogs by their fervice in 
hunting and guarding houfes, whence the god Anubis was 
jeprefented with a dog’s head: the ibis, a bird very much 
refembling a ftork, was worfhipped, bccaufe he put to flight 
the winged ferpents, with which Egypt would otherwife 
have been gricvoufly infefted; the crocodile, an amphibious 
creature, that is, living alike upon land and water, of a furpri f- 
ing flrength and fize^:, was worfhipped, becaufe he defended 

h Irnag. c Diod. 1 . i. p. 77, &c. 

* Diodorus affirms, that in his time, the expence amounted to no lefs than 
one hundred thou fa nd crowns, or fl2,$ooU ftcrling. Lib. i. p. 76. 

+ tyfh quid irridentur Ai t nulfam bclluam nifi ob a/iquam utilitutcm, quam ex ea 
capcrcnt, confccravcrunt* Cjc. lib. i. De natura Dcor. n. 101. 

t Which, according to Herodotus, is no more than 17 cubits in length, 

1. ii. c. 68. 
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Egypt from the incurfions of the wild Arabs; the ichneu¬ 
mon was adored, becaufe he prevented the too great in- 
creafe of crocodiles, which might have proved deflrufldve 
to Egypt. Now the little animal in queftion does this fer* 
vice to the country two ways. Firlt, it watches the time 
when the crocodile is abfent, and breaks his eggs, but does 
not eat them. Secondly, when he deeps upon the banks of 
the Nile (which he always does with his mouth open) this 
fmall animal, which lies concealed in the mud, leaps at once 
into his mouth; gets down to his entrails, which' he gnaws; 
then piercing his belly, the (kin of which is very tender, he 
efcapes with fafety; and thus, by his addrefs and fubtilty, 
returns victorious over fo terrible an animal. 

Philofophers, not fatisfied with reafons, which were too 
trifling to account for fuch flrange abfurdities as difhon- 
oured the heathen fyftem, and at which themfelves fecretly 
blufhcd, have, fince the eftablifhment of Chriftianity, fup- 
pofed a third reafon for the worfhip which the Egyptians 
paid to animals; and declared, that it was not offered to the 
animals themfelves, but to the gods, of whom they are 
fymbols. tl Plutarch, in his treatife, where he examines 
profcdedly the pretenfions ot Ids and Ofiris, the two mod: 
famous deities of the i^yptians, fays as follows : “ Philo- 
fophers honour the image of god wherever they find it, even 
in inanimate beings, and confequcntly more in thole which 
have life. We are therefore to approve, not the worfhippers 
of thefc animals, but thofe who, by their means, afeend to 
the deity ; they are to he confidcred as fo many mirrors, 
which nature holds forth, and in winch the Supreme Being 
difplays himfelf in a wonderful manner; or, as fo many 
inftruments, which ho makes ufc of to manifell outwardly, 
his incomprchenlible wifdom. Should men therefore, for 
the cmbellifhiug of flatues, ainafs together all the gold and 
precious ftones in the world; the worfhip mult not be 
referred to the flatues, for the deity docs not ex ill m colours 
artfully difpofed, nor in frail matter deflitutc ot :<, nle and 

* c Plutarch fays in the farm., treatife, “ that «s thfc 
fun and moon, heaven, earth, and the fca, arc common to 
all men, but have different names according to the differ* 

* I$ 38 a. 
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ence of nations and languages; in like manner, though 
there is but one deity, and one providence which governs 
the univerfe, and which has feveral fubaltern minifters un¬ 
der it; men give to this deity, which is the fame, different 
names; and pay it different honours, according to the laws 
and cufloms of every country. 5 ' 

ut were thefe refle&ions, which offer the moil rational 
vindication poffible of idolatrous worfhip, fufficient to co¬ 
ver the ridicule of it ? Could it be called a raifing of the 
divine attributes in a fuitable manner, to direft the wor- 
fhipper to admire and fcek for the image of them in beafts 
of the moft vile and contemptible kinds, as crocodiles, fer- 
pents, and cats ? Was not this rather degrading and de- 
bafing the deity, of whom, even the moft ftupid, ufually 
entertain a much greater and more auguft idea ? 

However, thefe philofophers were not always fo juft, as to 
afcend from fenfible beings to their invifible author. The 
fcriptures tell us, that thefe pretended fagcs deferved, on 
account of their pride and ingratitude, to be “ f given over 
to a reprobate mind; and whilft they profeffed themfelves 
wife, to become fools, for having changed the glory of the 
incorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and’to birds, and four-footed beafts, and creeping 
things. To fhow what man is when left to himfelf, God 
permitted that very nation, which had carried human wifdom 
to its greateft height, to be the theatre in which the moft 
ridiculous and abfurd idolatry was afted. And, on the other 
fide, to difplay the almighty power of his grace, he convert¬ 
ed the frightful defarts of Egypt into a terreftriai paradife; 
by peopling them, in the time appointed by his providence, 
with numberlefs multitudes of illuftrious hermits, whole 
fervent piety and rigorous penance have done fo much ho¬ 
nour to the Chriltian religion. I cannot forbear giving here 
a famous inftance of it; and I hope the reader will excufe 
this kind of digrefiion. 

s The great wonder of Lower Egypt, fays Abbe FIcury, 
in his Ecclefiaftical Hiflory, was the city of Oxyrinchus. 
peopled with monks both within and without, fo that they 
were more numerous than its other inhabitants. The public 


f Rom. i ver. 23 , 25. 
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edifices and idol temples had been converted into monafte- 
ries, and thefe likewife were more in number than the pri¬ 
vate houfes. The monks lodged even over the gates, and 
in the towers. The people had twelve churches to affemble 
in, exclufive of the oratories belonging to the monafteries. 
There were twenty thoufand virgins and ten thoufand 
monks in this city, every part of which echoed night and 
day with the praifes of God. By order of the magifirates, 
centinels were polled at the gates, to take notice of all 
flrangers and poor who came into the city; and thofe who 
firft received them, were obliged to provide them with all 
hofpitable accommodations. 

Sect. II. The Ceremonies of the Egyptian Funerals . 

I SHALL now give a concife account of the funeral 
ceremonies of the Egyptians. 

The honours which have been paid in all ages and nations 
to the bodies of the dead; and the religious care taken to 
provide fepulchres for them, feem to infinuate an univerfal 
perfuafion, that bodies were lodged in fepulchres merely as 
a depofite or truft. 

We have already obferved, in our mention of the pyra¬ 
mids, with what magnificence fepulchres were built in 
Egypt; for, bcfidcs that they were crefted as fomany facred 
monuments, deftined to tranfmit to future times the memory 
of great princes; they were likewife confidered as the 
manfions where the body was to remain during a long 
fucceffion of ages. h Whereas common houfes were called 
inns, in which men were to abide only as travellers, and 
that during the courfe of a life which was too Ihort to 
engage their affeftions. 

When any perfon in a family died, all the kindred and 
friends quitted their ufual habits, and put on mourning; and 
abftained from baths, wine, and dainties ot every kind. 
This mourning held forty or feventy days; probably ac¬ 
cording to the quality of the perfon. 

1 Bodies were embalmed three different ways. Themoft 
magnificent was bellowed on perfons of diltinguilhed rank, 

* Died. 1 . i. p. 47. 1 Herod. 1 . ii. c. 85, &c. 
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and the expcnce amounted to a talent of filver, or tluee 
thoufand French livres*. 

k Many hands were employed in this ceremony. Some 
drew the brain through the noflrils, by an inftrument made 
for that purpofe. Others emptied the bowels and inteflines, 
by cutting a hole in the fide, with an Ethiopian Rone, that 
was as fharp as a razor; after which the cavities were filled 
with perfumes and various odoriferous drugs. As this 
evacuation (which was neceflarily attended with fome dif- 
fefiions) feemed in.fome meafure cruel and inhuman; the 
perfons employed fled as foon as the operation was over, 
and were purfued with Hones by the flandcrs-by. But 
thofe who embalmed the body were honourably treated. 
They filled it with myrrh, cinnamon, and all forts of fpices. 
After a certain time, the body was fwathed in lawn fillets, 
which were glued together with a kind of very thin gum, 
and then crufled them over with the mod exquifite per¬ 
fumes. By this means, it is faid, that the entire figure of the 
body, the very lineaments of the face, and the hair on the 
lids and eye-brows, were preferved in their natural perfec¬ 
tion. The body thus embalmed, was delivered to the re¬ 
lations, who fhut it up in a kind of open cheft, fitted exact¬ 
ly to the fize of the corpfe; then they placed it upright 
againd the wall, cither in fepulchres, (if they had any,) or 
in their houfes. Thefe embalmed bodies are now what we 
call Mummies, which are dill brought from Egypt, and arc 
found in the cabinets ol the curious. This fliows the care 
which the Egyptians took of their dead. Their gratitude to 
their deceafcd relations was immortal. Children, by feeing 
the bodies ol their anccflors thus preferved, recalled to mind 
thofe virtues for which the public had honoured them; and 
were excited to a love of thofe laws which Inch excellent 


perfons had left lor their fecurity. We find that part of 
■ thefe ceremonies was performed in the funeral honours 
done to Jofepli in Egypt. 

I have faid that the public recognized the virtues of dc- 
ceafcd perfons, becaufe that, before they could be admitted 
into the facred afylum of the tomb, they underwent a folcmn 


* Diod. 1 . i. p, 81. 
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trial. And this circumflance in the Egyptian funerals, is one 
of the moil remarkable to be found in ancient hiftory. 

It was a confolation among the heathens, to a dying man, 
to leave a good name behind him; and they imagined that 
this is the only human blefling of which death cannot de¬ 
prive us. But the Egyptians would not fufFer praifes to 
be bellowed indifcrirninately on all deccafed perfons. This 
honour was to be obtained only from the public voice. The 
alfembly of the judges met on the other fide of a lake which 
they croffed in a boat. He who fat at the helm was called 
Charon, in the Egyptian language; and this firft gave the 
hint to Orpheus, who had been in Egypt, and after him, to 
the other Greeks, to invent the fiftion of Charon’s boat. As 
foon as a man was dead, he was brought to his trial. The 
public accufer was heard. If he proved that the deceafed 
had led a bad lile, his memory was condemned, and he was 
deprived of burial. The people were affefted with laws, 
which extended even beyond the grave; and every one, 
flruck with the difgrace inflifted on the dead perfon, was 
afraid to refleft difhonour on his own memory, and that of 
his family. But if the deceafed perfon was not convifled 
of any crime, he was interred in an honourable manner. 

A ftill more aflonifhing circumflance, in this public in- 
queft upon the dead, was, that the throne itfelf was no 
protection from it. Kings were fpared during their lives, 
becaufe the public peace was concerned in this forbear¬ 
ance; but their quality did not exempt them from the 
judgment paffed upon the dead, and even fome of them 
were deprived of fepulture. This cuflom was imitated by 
the Ifraelites. We fee, in feripture, that bad kings were 
not interred in the monuments of their anceflors. This 
pra&ice fuggefled to princes, that if their majefty placed 
them out of the reach of men’s judgment, while they were 
alive, they would at lafl be liable to it, when death fhould 
reduce them to a level with their fubjc&s. 

When, therefore, a favourable judgment was pronounc¬ 
ed on a deceafed perfon, the next thing was to proceed to 
the ceremonies of interment. In his panegyric, no mention 


was made of his birth, bccaufc every Egyptian was deemed 


noble. No praifes were conlidcred as jull or true, but fuch 
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as related to the perfonal merit of the deceafed. He was 
applauded for having received an excellent education in his 
younger years; and in his more advanced age, for having 
cultivated piety towards the gods, juftice towards men, 
gentlenefs, modefty, moderation, and all other virtues which 
conftitute the good man. Then all the people ihouted, and 
bellowed the highefl eulogiums on the deceafed, as one who 
would be received, for ever, into the fociety of the virtuous 
in Pluto’s kingdom. 

To conclude this article of the ceremonies of funerals, it 
may not be amifs to obferve to young pupils, the different 
manners with which the bodies of the dead were treated by 
the ancients. Some, as we obferved of the Egyptians, expof- 
ed them to view after they had been embalmed, and thus 
preferved them to after-ages. Others, as particularly the 
Romans, burnt them on a funeral pile; and others again, 
laid them in the earth. 

The care to preferve bodies without lodging them in 
tombs, appears injurious to human nature in general, and 
to thofe perfons in particular for whom this refpeft is defign- 
ed; becaufe it expofes too vifibly their wretched Hate and 
deformity; fince whatever care may betaken, fpe£latoj$ 
fee nothing but the melancholy and frightful remain^ of 
what they once were. The cuflom of burning dead bodies 
has fomething in it cruel and barbarous, in deftroying fo 
haftily the remains of perfons once dear to us. That of in¬ 
terment is certainly the mofl ancient and religious. It re- 
flores to the earth what had been taken from it; and prepares 
our belief of a fccond reifitution of our bodies, from that 
dull of which they were at firll formed. 


» 



CHAP. III. 

Of the Egyptian Soldiers and War . 

T HE profelfion of arms was in great repute among the 
Egyptians. After the facerdotal families, the molt 
illuUric;us, as with us, were thofe devoted to a military life. 
They were not only dillinguifhed by honours, but by ample 
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liberalities. Every foldier was allowed an Aroura, that is, 
a piece of arable land very near anfwering to half a French 
acre*, exempt from all tax or tribute. Befides this privi¬ 
lege, each foldier received a daily allowance of five pounds 
of bread, two of flefh, and a pint of winet. This allow¬ 
ance was fufficient to fupport part of their family. Such 
an indulgence made them more affeflionate to the perfon of 
their prince, and the interefts of their country, and more 
refolute in the defence of both; and as 1 Diodorus obferves, 
it was thought inconfiftent with good policy, and even 
common fenfe, to commit the defence of a country, to men 
who had no intereft in its prefervation. 

m Four hundred thoufand foldiers were kept in continual 
pay; all natives of Egypt, and trained up in the exafteft dif r 
cipline. They were inured to the fatigues of war, by a 
fevere and rigorous education. There is an art of forming 
the body as well as the mind. This art, loft by our (loth, 
was well known to the ancients, and efpecially to the 
Egyptians. Foot, horfe, and chariot races, were performed 
in Egypt with wonderful agility, and the world could not 
(how better horfemen than the Egyptians. n The feripture 
in feveral places fpeaks advantageoufiy of their cavalry. 

Military laws were eafily preferved in Egypt, bccaufe 
fons received them from their lathers; the profeflion of 
war, as all others, being tranfmitted from father to fon. 
9 Thofe who fled in battle, or difeovered any figns of cow¬ 
ardice, were only diltinguiflied by fomc particular mark of 
ignominy; it being thought more advifable to reftrain them 
by motives of honour, than by the terrors of punifhment. 

But notwithftanding this, I will not pretend to fay, that 
the Egyptians were a warlike people. It is of little advantage 

1 Lib. i. p. 67. m Herod. 1 . ii. c. 164. 168. 

n Cant. i. 8. Ifa. xxxvi, 9. °Diod.p. 70. 

* Twelve Arouras. An Egyptian Aroura was 10,000 fquarc cubits, equal 
to three roods, two perches, fquarc feet of our meufure. 

+ The Greek is, on-ov •nwaoti which fomc have made to fignify a 

determinate quantity of wine, or any other liquid: others, regarding the ety¬ 
mology of the word have tranflated it by fuuflrum , a bucket, as Lucreti¬ 

us, hb. v. 51. others by haujius a diaught or fup. Herodotus fays, this al¬ 
lowance was given only to the two thoufand guards who attended annually 
on the kings. Lib* ii, c. 168. 
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to have regular and well-paid troops; to have armies exer- 
cifed in peace, and employed only in mock fights; it is war 
alone, and real combats, which form the foldier. Egypt 
loved peace, becaufe it loved juftice, and maintained foldiers 
only for its fecurity. Its inhabitants, content with a coun¬ 
try which abounded in all things, had no ambitious dreams 
of conqueft. The Egyptians extended their reputation in a 
very different manner, by fending colonies into all parts of 
the world, and with them laws and politenefs. They tri¬ 
umphed by the wifdom of their counfels, and the fuperiority 
of their knowledge; and this empire of the mind appeared 
more noble and glorious to them, than that which is achieved 
by arms and conqueft. But neverthelefs, Egypt has given 
birth to illuflrious conquerors, as will be obferved hereafter, 
when we come to treat of its kings. 


CHAP. IV* 

Of their Arts and Sciences . 

T HE Egyptians had an inventive genius, and turned it to 
profitable fpeculations. Their Mercuries filled Egypt 
with wonderful inventions, and left it almoft ignorant of 
nothing which could accomplifh the mind, or procure eafe 
and happincfs. The difeoverers of any ufeful invention 
received, both living and dead, rewards equal to their profit¬ 
able labours. It is this confecrated the books ol their two 
Mercuries, and ftamped them‘with a divine authority. The 
firft libraries were in Egypt; and the titles they bore, infpired 
the reader with an eager defire to enter them, and dive into 
the fecrets they contained. They were called the * office 
for the difeafes of the J'oul % and that very juftly, becaufe the 
foul was there cured of ignorance, the moil dangerous and 
the parent of all her maladies. 

As their country was level, and the air of it always ferene 
and unclouded, they were fome of the firft who obferved the 
courfes of the planets, Thefe obfervations led them to rc- 
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gnlate the year * from the courfe of the fun; for as Diodorus 
obferves, their year, from the moll remote antiquity, was 
compofed of three hundred fixty-five days and fix hours. 
To adjuft the property of their lands, which were every year 
covered by the overflowing of the Nile, they were obliged 
to have recourfe to furveys; and this firft taught them geo¬ 
metry. They were great obfervers of nature, which, in a 
climate fo ferene, and under fo intenfe a fun, was vigorous 
and fruitful. 

By this ftudy and application, they invented or improved 
the fcience of phyfic. The Tick were not abandoned to the 
arbitrary will and caprice oi the phyfician. He was obliged 
to follow fixed rules, which were the obfervations of old 
and experienced pra&itioners, and written in the {acred 
books. While thefe rules were obferved, the phyfician was 
not anfwerable for the fuccefs; otherwife a mifearriage coft 
him his life. This law checked indeed the temerity of em¬ 
pirics; but then it might prevent new difeoveries, and keep 
the art from attaining to its juft perfection. Every phyfu 
cian, p if Herodotus may be credited, confined his practice 
to the cure ot one difeafe only; one was for the eyes, ano¬ 
ther for the teeth, and fo on. 

What we have faid of the pyramids, the labyrinth, and 
that infinite number of obelifks, temples, and palaces, whofe 
precious remains ftill ftrike with admiration, and in which 
were difplayed the magnificence of the princes, who raifed 
them, the (kill ot the workmen, the riches of the ornaments 
diffufed over every part ot them, and the juft proportion and 
beautiful fymmetry ot the |)arts in which their greatefl 
beauty confifled; works, in many of which the iiveiincfsof 

r Lib. ii, c. 84. 

* It will not feem furprifing that the Egyptians,-who were the mod ancient 
obfeivers of tin* cclcilial motions, fliould have arrived to this knowledge; 
when it is coniidcied, that the lunar year, made ufc of by the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, though it appeals To inconvenient and inegular, fuppofed uevcrthelcfs a 
knowledge of the folarycar, fuclt as Diodorus Siculus alcribes to the Egyp¬ 
tians, It will appear ac firlt light, by calculating their intercalations, that 
thofc who fu ll divided the year in this manner, wcie not ignorant, that to three 
hundred fixty-fivc days, fume hours were to be added, to keep pace with the 
fun. Their only ertor lay, in Lite (iippofitton, that only fix. hours were waul¬ 
ing; whereas an addition of alraoft eleven minutes more was requifite. 
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the colours remains to this day, in fpite of the rude hand of 
time, which commonly deadens ordeflroys them : all this, I 
fay, fhows the perfe&ion to which architecture, painting, 
fculpture, and all other arts, had arrived in Egypt. 

* The Egyptians entertained but a mean opinion of that 
fort of exercife, which did not contribute to invigorate the 
body, or improve health; nor of mufic*, which they con- 
fidered as an ufelefs and dangerous diverfion, and only fit to 
enervate the mind. 


CHAP. V. 


H 


Of Httjba?idmen > Shepherds, and Artificers . 

USBANDMEN, fhepherds, and artificers, formed the 
three claffes of lower life in Egypt, but were never- 
thelefs had in very great efteem, particularly hufbandmen 
and fhepherds. The body politic requires a fuperiority 
and fubordination of its feveral members; for as in the natu¬ 
ral body, the eye may be faid to hold the firft rank, yet its 
luftre does not dart contempt upon the feet, the hands, or 
even on thofe parts which are lefs honourable. In like 
manner, among the Egyptians, the priefts, foldicrs, and 
fcholars were diilinguifhed by particular honours; but all 
profeffions, to the mcaneft, had their fharc in the public 
efleem, bccaufe the defpifing any man, whole labours, how¬ 
ever mean, were ufefui to the ftatc, was thought a crime. 

A better rcafon than the foregoing, might have infpired 
them at the firft with thefe fentimcnls of equity and modera¬ 
tion, which they fo long preferved. As they all dele ended 
Jrora + Cham, their common father, the memory of their 
origin occurring frefh to the minds ol all in thofe fi 111 ages, 
eftablifhed among them a kind of equality, and ftamped, in 
their opinion, a nobility on every perfon derived liom the 
common flock. Indeed the difference of conditions, and 


i Diocl. 1 . i. p, 73. 


1 Diocl. 1. i. p. 67, G8. 
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the contempt with which perfons of the lowed rank are 
treated, are owing merely to the diflance from the common 
root; which makes us forget that the meanell plebeian, 
when his defcent is traced back to the fource, is equally 
noble with thofe of the moll elevated rank and titles. 

Be that as it will, no profeffion in Egypt was confidered 
as grovelling or fordid. By this means arts were railed to 
their higheft perleci on. The honour which cherilhed them 
mixed with every thought and care for their improvement. 
Every man had his way of life afligned him by the laws, and 
it was perpetuated Irom father to fon. Two profeflions at ^ 
one time, or a change ol that which a man was born to, were j 
never allowed. By this means, men became more able and 
expert in employments which they had always exercifed 
from their infancy; and every man adding his own experi¬ 
ence to that of his anceflors, was more capable ol attaining 
perfe&ion in his particular art. Befides, this wholefome 
inliitution which had been eftablifhed anciently throughout 
Egypt, extinguilhed all irregular ambition; and taught every 
man to fit down contented with his condition, without afpir- 
ing to one more elevated, from intereft, vainglory, or levity. 

From this fource flowed numberlefs inventions for the 
improvement of all the arts, and for rendering life more com¬ 
modious, and trade more eafy. I once could not believe 
that 6 Diodorus was in earned, in what he relates concerning 
the Egyptian indullry, viz. that this people had found out a 
way, by an artificial fecundity, to hatch eggs without the 
fitting of the hen ; but all modern travellers declare it to be 
a tat!, which certainly is worthy our curiofity, and is faid to 
be praQifed in Europe. Their relations inform us, that the 
Egyptians How eggs in ovens, which are heated fo tempe¬ 
rately, and with fuch juft proportion to the natural warmth 
ol the hen, that the chickens produced from thefe ovens are 
as ftrong as thofe which are hatched the natural way. The 
feafon of the year proper for this operation is, from the end 
ol December to the end of April; the heat in Egypt being too 
violent in the other months. During thefe four months, 
upwards of three hundred thou land eggs are laid in thefe 
ovens, which, though they arc not all lucccfsful, they never- 

«Diod. 1. i. p, 6t. 
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thelefs produce vaft numbers of fowls at an eafy rate. The 
art lies in giving the ovens a juft degree of heat, which mull 
not exceed a fixed proportion. About ten days are beftowed 
in heating thefe ovens, and very near as much time in hatch¬ 
ing the eggs. It is very entertaining, fay thefe travellers, to 
obferve the hatching of thefe chickens, fome of which fhow 
at firft nothing but their heads, others but half their bodies, 
and others again come quite out of the egg; thefe laft, the 
moment they are hatched, make their way over the unhatch¬ 
ed eggs, and form a diverting fpe&acle. 1 Corneille le 
Bruyn, in his Travels, has collefted the observations ot 
other travellers on this fubjeft. u Pliny likewife mentions 
it; but it appears, from him, that the Egyptians, anciently, 
employed warm dung, not ovens, to hatch eggs*. 

I have faid, that liuibandmen particularly, and thofe who 
took care of flocks, were in great efteem in Egypt, fome parts 
of it excepted, where the latter were not fufferedt. It was, 
indeed, to thefe two profeffions that Egypt owed its riches 
and plenty. It is aftoniftung to refleft what advantages the 
Egyptians, by their art and labour, drew from a country ot 
no great extent, but whofe foil was made wonderfully fruit¬ 
ful by the inundations of the Nile, and the laborious iuduf- 
try of the inhabitants. 

It will be always fo with every kingdom, whofe governors 
direft all their aftions to the public welfare. The culture 
of lands, and the breeding of cattle, will be an inexhauftible 
fund of wealth in all countries, where, as in Egypt, thefe 


1 Tom. II, p. 64 


ft 


1.10. x. c. 54 


* The words of Pliny referred to by Mr. Rollin are thefe: Nuperindcfirtnffc 
invention) ut Ova in ca/itlo loco intpnfita pakis igne modico foverentur hotnine vcrjante t 
pnriKrrjuc ct flato die Wine crumperct foetus. He 1 peaks of this invention as modern, 
and feems to refer it to the curioJity of Livia the mother of Tiberius Ciciar, 
■who, ddirous of having a male child, put an egg into Iter bofom, and when 
ike parted with it, delivered it to otic of her women to preferve the heat. 
This flic made an augmy to guefs at the fex of the child flic had then in her 
womb; and wc arc told, fays Pliny, that ftie was not deceived. It is probable 
Mr. Rollin may have met with fome olher place in Pliny favourable to his 
fentiment, though after fame fearch I cannot find any. 


•f Hoghcrds, in particular had a general ill name throughout Egypt, as they 
had the care of fo impure an animal. Herodotus (I. ii. c. 47.) tells us, that 
they were not permitted to enter tire Egyptian temples, nor would any man 
give them his daughter hi marriage. 
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profitable callings are fupported and encouraged by maxims 
of ftate and policy: and we may confuler it as a misfortune, 
that they are at prefent fallen into fo general a difefleem; 
though it is from them that the mod elevated ranks (as we 
efleem them] are furnifhed not only with the neceifaries, 
but even the delights of life. 44 For,” fays Abbe Fleury, 
in his admirable work, Of the Manners of the Ifraelites, 
where the fubjefl: I am upon is thoroughly examined, “ it 
is the peafant who feeds the citizen, the magiflrate, the gen¬ 
tleman, the ecclefiaftic: and, whatever artifice and craft 
may be ufed to convert money into commodities, and thefe 
back again into money; yet all mull ultimately be owned 
to be received from the produdls of the earth, and the ani¬ 
mals which it fuftains and nourifhcs. Neverthelefs, when 
we compare men’s different flations of life together, wc give 
the loweft place to the hufbandman: and with many people 
a wealthy citizen, enervated with {loth, ufelefs to the public, 
and void of all merit, has the preference, merely becaufe 
he has more money, and lives a more eafy and delightful 
life. 

44 But let us image to ourfclves a country where fo great 
a difference is not made between the fevcral conditions; 
where the life of a nobleman is not made to con fill in idle- 
nefs and doing nothing; but in a careful prefervation ol his 
liberty; that is, in a due fubjcCtion to the laws and the con- 
flitution; by a man's lublilfing upon his cflatc without any 
dependance, and being contented to enjoy a little frith liber¬ 
ty, rather than a great deal at the price of mean and bale 
compliances : a country, where Doth, effeminacy, and the 
ignorance of things ncceffary for life, are had in their'juft 
contempt; and where pleafure is Icfs valued than health 
and bodily fhength: in fuch a country, it will be much more 
for a man’s reputation to plough, and keep flocks, than to 
waflc all his hours in fauntcring from place to place, in 
gaming, and expenfive diverfions.” But we need not have 
recourfeto Plato’s commonwealth for inftanccs of men who 
have led thefe ufcful lives. It was thus that the greatefl part 
of mankind lived during near four thoufand years; and that 
not only the Ifraelites, but the Egyptians, the Greeks, and 
the Romans, that is to fay, nations the mofl civilized, and 
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mod renowned for arms and wifdom. They all inculcate the 
regard which ought to be paid to agriculture, and the breed, 
ing of cattle: one of which (without faying any thing of 
hemp and flax fo neceffary for our clothing) fupplies us, by 
corn, fruits, and pulfe, with not only a plentiful but deli¬ 
cious nourifhment; and the other, befides its fupply of ex- 
quifite meats to cover our tables, almoft alone gives life to 
manufactures and trade, by the {kins and fluffs it furnifhes. 

Princes are commonly defirous, and their intereft certainly 
requires it, that the peafant who, in a literal fenle, fuftains the 
lieat and burden of the day, and pays fo great a proportion of 
the national taxes, fhould meet with favour and encourage¬ 
ment. But the kind and good intentions of princes are too 
often defeated by the infatiable and mercilefs avarice of thofe 
who are appointed to colleCt their revenues. Hiftory has 
tranfmitted to us a fine faying of Tiberius on this head. x A 
prefeft of Egypt having augmented the annual tribute of the 
province, and, doubtlefs with the view of making his court 
to the emperor, remitted to him a fum much larger than was 
cuftomary; that prince, who in the beginning of his reign, 
thought, or at leaft fpoke juftly, anfwered, “*That it was 
his defign not to flay, but to freer his fheep.” 


CHAP. VI. 


Of the Fertility of Egypt . 


U NDER this head, I frail treat only of fome plants pecu¬ 
liar to Egypt, and of the abundance of corn which it 
produced. 

Papyrus. This is a plant, from the root of which (hoot 
out a great many triangular ftalks, to the height of fix or fe- 
veu cubits, y The ancients writ at firlt upon palnHcaves; 
next on the in fide of the bark of trees, from whence the word 
liber, or book, is derived; after that, upon tables covered 
over with wax, on which the characters were imprefl'ed with 
an inftrument called flylus, fharp-pointed at one end to write 


* Died* I, Ivii, p. 608. 


v Plin. 1 . xiii. c. 11. 
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with, and flat at the other, to efface what had been written; 
which gave occafion to the following expreffion of Horace: 

ScepeJlylumvcrtas , iterum qua digna legi fint 
Scripturus: Sat. x. ver. 72. 

Oft turn your {Lyle, if you defire to write 
Things that will bear a fecond reading — - 

The meaning of which is, that a good performance is not 
to be expected without many correftions. At lafl the ufe 
of paper * was introduced, and this was made* of the bark of 
Papyrus, divided into thin flakes or leaves, which were very 
proper for writing; and this Papyrus was likewife called 
Byblus. 

// 

ir» 

h 

NondumJlumincas Memphis contexere byblos%-..f. X j 
Nover at . Lu CM- - 

Memphis as yet knew not to form in leaves 
The watery Byblos. 

Pliny calls it a wonderful inventiond, fo ufcful to life, 
that it preferves the memory of great aftions, and immortal¬ 
izes thofc who achieved them. Varro aferibes this invention 
to Alexander the Great, when he built Alexandria; but he 
had only the merit of making paper more common, for 
the invention was of much greater antiquity. The fame 
Pliny adds, that Eumcncs, king of Pergamus, fubftituted 
parchment inltead of paper; in emulation of Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt, whofe library he was ambitious to excel by this 
invention, which carried the advantage over paper. Parch¬ 
ment is the (kin of a fheep dreffed and made fit to write upon. 
It was called Pergamenum, from Pergamus, whofe kings 
had the honour of the invention. All the ancient manu- 

* The Papyrus was divided into thin flakes (into which it naturally parted) 
which being laid on a tabic, and moiflened with the glutinous waters of the 
Nile, were afterwards preffed together, and dried in the fun. 

+ Pojlca pro mi fad patuit ufus rci t qua CQ»Jlat immortalitas hominum, Charta uju 
nnxitnc hmanitas mjlat in mewria* 
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fcripts are either upon parchment, or vellum, which is 
calf-Acin, and a great deal finer than the common parchment. 
It is very curious to fee white fine paper, wrought out of 
filthy rags picked up in the ftreets. 55 The plant Papyrus was 
ufcful likewife for fails, tackling, clothes, coverlets, &c. 

Linum. Flax is a plant whofe bark, full of fibres or 
firings, is ufeiul in making fine linen. The method of mak¬ 
ing this linen in Egypt was wonderful, and carried to fuch 
perfection, that the threads which were drawn out of them, 
were almoit too final 1 for the obfervation of the fharpefi 
eye. Priefis were always habited in linen, and never in 
woollen; and not only the priefis, but all perfons of diftinc- 
tion generally wore linen clothes. This flax formed a con- 
fiderable branch of the Egyptian trade, and great quantities 
ot it were .exported into toreign countries. The making 
oi it employed a great number of-hands, efpccialiy of the 
women, as appears from that paflage of Ifaiah, in which the 
prophet menaces Egypt with a drought of fo terrible a 
kind, that it fhould interrupt every kind of labour. 
" a Moreover, they that work in fine flax', and they that 
weave net-work fhall be confounded.” We likewife find 
in feripture, that one efiefd of the plague of hail, called 
down by b Moles upon Egypt, was the deflruflion of all the 
flax which was then boiled. This florin was in March. 

Bvflus. c This was another kind of flax extremely fine 
and fmall, which, often received a purple dye. It was very 
dear; and none but rich and wealthy perfons could afford to 
wear it. Pliny, who gives the firfi place to the Albciton, or 
Albcftinum (i. e. the incombuftible flax) places the By flu* 
in the next rank; and fays, that it ferved as an ornament to 
the ladies*. It appears from the holy feriptures, that it was 
chiefly from Egypt cloth made of this fine flax was brought. 

44 d Finc linen with broidcrcd work from Egypt.” 

* Plin. 1 . xix. c. x. 

® Ifa, xix. 9. b Exod. ix. 31. c Plin. ibid. d Ezek, xxvii. 7. 

* Pru.ximtts Myffino mlierum maxim e ddkiis genitat invtnium jam cji etiam [fciiicet 
Linum] quod ig nibu .r non abfumctur, vivum id vocant , ardentejqut in Jhcis conviviorunt 
ex co vidimus muppat } Jordibus cxujlisJJdcndrJccntcs igni ?nagis, quant poffhit aquis, 1. c. 

A flax i.s now louiui out, which is proof againlL the violence of fire ; it is call¬ 
ed living flax, and we have fecn table napkins of it glowing in the fires of our 
dining rooms; and receiving a lullre and a clcanncis fr«m flames, which no 
Watci could, have given them. 
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I take no notice of the Lotus, or Lote-tree, a plant in 
great requeft with the Egyptians, and whole berries ferved 
them in former times for bread. There was another Lotus 
in Africa, which gave its name to the Lotophagi, or Lo¬ 
tus-eaters ; becaufe they lived upon the fruit of this tree, 
which had fo delicious a tafte, if Homer may be credited, 
that it made the eaters of it forget all the fweets of their 
native country*, as Ulyffes found to his coft in his return 
from Troy. 

In general, it may be faid, that the Egyptian pulfe and 
fruits were excellent; and might, as Pliny + obferves, have 
fufficed fingly for the nourifliment ot the inhabitants, fuch 
was their excellent quality, and fo great their plenty. 
And indeed working men lived then almoft upon nothing 
elfe, as appears Irom thofe who were employed in building 
the pyramids. 

Befides thefe rural riches, the Nile, from its fifh, and the 
fatnefs it gave to the foil lor the feeding of cattle, furnifh- 
ed the tables of the Egyptians with the moft exquifite fifh of 
every kind, and the moft fucculent flefh. This it was which 
made the Ifraelites fo deeply regret the lofs of Egypt, when 
they found themfelves in the dreary defert. “ Who,” fay 
they in a plaintive, and at the fame time feditious tone, 
“ f {hall give us flefh to eat ? We remember the flefh which 
we did eat in Egypt freely ; the cucumbers and melons, 
and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic. s We fat 
by the flefh-pots, and we did eat bread to the full.” 

But the great and matchlefs wealth of Egypt arofe from 
its corn, which, even in an almoft univerfal famine, ena¬ 
bled it to fupport all the neighbouring nations, as it parti¬ 
cularly did under Jofeph’s adminiftration. In later ages it 
was the refource and moft certain granary of Rome and 
Constantinople. It is a well known ftory, how a calumny 
railed againlt St. Athanafius, viz. of his haying menaced 

f Numb. xi. 4, 5 . 6 Exod. xvi. 3. 

'* Twv A'* opj >,wt oio tynyoi ’//.tXnjAfrt. xa^noV 9 

O loc rr unayfulfil wo-Xiy ouff vucrQui, Odyflf. ix. vcr. 94, 95. 

M>j to-wrt; Xmtoio ^tytuv, vofoto X«0»?TfU. ^ vcr ‘ * 08# 

+ AZfryptits frugum quidem fertilijfitna > fed vt propcfola jis carere tanta efi abs* 

rum cx her bis abundant ia% JPlin* 1. xxi. c. i£. 
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Conftantinople, that for the future no more coni fliould fee 
imported to it from Alexandria; incenfed the emperor 
Conftantine againft that holy bifliop, becaufe he knew that 
his capital city could not fubfift without the corn which 
was brought to it from Egypt. The fame reafon induced 
all the emperors of Rome to take fo great a care of Egypt, 
which they confidered as the nurfmg mother of the world’s 
metropolis* 

Neverthelefs, the fame river which enabled this province 
to fubfift the two moft populous cities in the world, fome- 
times reduced even Egypt itfelf to the moft terrible la- 
mine: and it is aftonifhing that Jofeph’s wife forefight, 
which in fruitful years had made provifion lor fealons of 
fieri lity, fliould not have hinted to thefe fo-much-boafted 
politicians, a like care againft the changes and inconltancy 
of the Nile. Pliny, in his panegyric upon Trajan, paints 
with wonderful ftrength the extremity to which that coun¬ 
try was reduced by a famine, under that prince’s reign, 
and his generous relief of it. The reader will not be dil- 
pleafed to read here an extraft of it, in which a greater re¬ 
gard will be had to Pliny’s thoughts than to his expref- 
lions. 

The Egyptians, fays Pliny, who gloried that they need¬ 
ed neither rain nor fun to produce their corn, and who be¬ 
lieved they might confidently contell the prize ol plenty 
with the moll fruitful countries ol the world, were con¬ 
demned to an unexpected drought, and a fatal fterility; from 
the grealeft part of their territories being deferted and left 
tmwatcred by the Nile, whole inundation is the fourcc 
and furc ftandard of their abundance. They then * im¬ 
plored that affi(lance from their prince, which they ufed to 
expcfclonly from their river. The delay of their relief was 
no longer, than that which employed a courier to bring 
the melancholy news to Rome; and one would have ima¬ 
gined, that this misfortune had befallen them only to diflin- 
guilli with greater lullre, the gcncrofily and goodnefs ol 
Cm far. t It was an ancient and general opinion, that our 


* foundations } id rjl } ubertate regia Jmudaia , fic opcni Corf arts invocavit, ut fold snu 
new fuum . 

4 rcrcrcbucmt anti pitas urban noflrrn viji opibus rfgypli ali fuftentarijue m 
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city could not fubfift without provifions drawn from Egypt. 
This vain and proud nation boafted, that, though it was 
conquered, it nevCrthelefs fed its conquerors; that, by 
means of its river, either abundance or fcarcity was en¬ 
tirely in its difpofal. But we now have returned to the 
Nile his own harvefts, and given him back the provifions 
he fent us. Let the Egyptians be then convinced, by their 
own experience, that they are not neceffary to us, and are 
only our vaffals. Let them know that their fhips do not 
fo much bring us the provifion we Hand in need of, as the 
tribute which they owe us. And let them never forget, 
that we can do without them, but that they can never do 
without us. This moil fruitful province had been ruined, 
had it not worn the Roman chains. The Egyptians, in 
their fovereign, had found a deliverer, and a father. Alio- 
niflied at the fight of their granaries, filled without any la* 
bour of their own, they were at a lofs to know to whom they 
owed this foreign and gratuitous plenty. The famine of a 
people, at fuch difiance from us, and which was fo fpeedily* 
flopped, ferved only to let them feel the advantage of liv¬ 
ing under our empire. The * Nile may, in other times, have 
diffufed more plenty on Egypt, but never more glory upon 
us. May heaven, content with this proof of the people’s 
patience, and the prince’s generofity, reftore for ever back 
to Egypt its ancient fertility. 

Pliny’s reproach to the Egyptians, for their vain and 
foolifh pride, with regard to the inundations of the Nile, 
points out one of their mod peculiar chararierifiics, and vo¬ 
cals to my mind a fine paffage of Ezekiel, where God thus 
Ipeaks to Pharaoh, one of their kings, uh Behold I am 
againlt thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great Dragon that 
lieth in the midlt of his rivers, which hath laid, My river 
is my own, and I have made it for myfclt.” God perceived 
an infupportable pride in the heart of this prince: a fenfe 
ol fecurity and confidence in the inundations of the Nile* 

pojjc . Supcrbicbat veniofa ct infoUm tuitio, quod viflorem quxdm pojnduni pajurtt 
tamen, quodque in fico jluminc, in fujs via mints, vd abundant in vojlra vdjames ejjet . Rc+ 
Judinas Nilo fuas copias . Rtccpitfnivitnta qua mifcral , dcportatnfqua mtjfcs rcvc.xit. 

h Eztk. xxix. 3, 9. 

’ v N : hf & 0 yp/Q i/uidem /apt, fed gloria nofir & nunquam largior jluxit. 
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independent entirely on the influences of heaven; as 
though the happy effefts of this inundation had been owing 
to nothing but his own care and labour, or thofe of his pre- 
deceffors: “ The river is mine, and I have made it.” 

Before I conclude this fecond part of the manners of 
the Egyptians, I think it incumbent on me, to befpeak the 
attention of my readers to different paffages fcattered in the 
hiftory of Abraham, Jacob, Jofeph, and Mofes, which 
confirm and illuftrate part of what we meet with in profane 
authors upon this fubjeft. They will there obferve the 
perfeft polity which reigned in Egypt, both in the court and 
the reft of the kingdom ; the vigilance of the prince, who 
was informed of all tranfaftions, had a regular council, 
a chofen number of minifters, armies ever well maintained 
and difciplined, and of every order of foldiery, horfe, foot, 
armed chariots; intendants in all the provinces, overfeers 
or guardians of the public granaries; wife and exa£t dif- 
penfers of the com lodged in them; a court compofed of 
great officers of the crown, a captain of his guards, a cup¬ 
bearer, a mafter of his pantry; in a word, all things that 
compofe a prince’s houfehold, and conftitute a magnifi¬ 
cent court. i But above all thefe, the readers will admire 
the fear in which the threatenings of God were held, the in- 
fpeftor of all aftions, and the judge of kings themfelves; 
and the horror the Egyptians had for adultery, which was 
acknowledged to be a crime of fo heinous a nature, that it 
alone was capable of bringing deftruftion on a nation. 
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The Hijlory of the Kings of Egypt. 

O part of ancient hiftory is more obfcure or uncertain, 
than that ol the firft kings of Egypt. This proud 
nation, fondly conceited of its antiquity and nobility, 
thought it glorious to lofe itfelf in an abyfs of infinite ages, 
as though it feemed to carry its pretenfions backward to 

1 Gen. xii, so, sG. 
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eternity. k According to its own hiftorians, firft, gods, and 
afterwards demi-gods or heroes, governed it fucceflively, 
through a feries of more than twe 27 ty thoufand years. But 
the abfurdity of this vain and fabulous claim, is eafily dif- 
covered. 

To gods and demi-gods, men fucceeded as rulers or kings 
in Egypt, of whom Manethon has left us thirty dynafties or 
principalities. This Manethon was an Egyptian high-prieft, 
and keeper of the facred archives of Egypt, and had been in- 
ftrufted in the Grecian learning: he wrote a hiftory of 
Egypt, which he pretended to have extra&ed from the writ¬ 
ings of Mercurius and other ancient memoirs, preferved in 
the Archives of the Egyptian temples. He drew up this 
hiftory under the reign, and at the command of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. If his thirty dynafties are allowed to be fuc- 
ceffive, they make up a feries of time, of more than five 
thoufand three hundred years, to the reign of Alexander the 
Great; but this is a manifeft forgery. Befides, we find in 
Eratofthenes*, who was invited to Alexandria by Ptolemy 
Evergetes, a catalogue of thirty-eight kings of Thebes, all 
different from thofe of Manethon. The clearing up of thefe 
difficulties has put the learned to a great deal of trouble and 
labour. The moft effefciual way to reconcile fuch contradic¬ 
tions, is to fuppofe, with almoft all the modern writers upon 
this fubjefl, that the kings of thefe different dynafties, did not 
reign f ucceflively after one another, but many of them at the 
fame time, and in different countries of Egypt. There were 
in Egypt four principal dynafties, that of Thebes, of Thin, 
of Memphis, and of Tanis. I fhall not here give my readers 
a lift of the kings, who have reigned in Egypt, moft of 
whom are only tranfmitted to us by their names. I fhall only 
take notice of what feems to me moft proper to give youth the 
neceffary light into this part of hiftory, for whole fake 
principally 1 engaged in this undertaking; and I fhall con¬ 
fine myfelf chiefly to the memoirs left us by Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus concerning the Egyptian kings, without 
even fcrupuloufly preferving the exaflnefs of fucceflion, 
in the beginnings at leaft, which are very obf'cure; or pre¬ 
tending to reconcile thefe two hiftorians. Their defign, ef- 
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* Diotl. 1, i. p. 41. 


* An hiflorian of Cyrcnc. 
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pecially that of Herodotus, was not to lay before us an exa& 
feri.es of the kings of Egypt, but only to point out thofe 
princes, whofe hiftory appeared to them moft important 
and inftru&ive. I (ball follow the fame plan, and hope to be 
forgiven, for not having involved either myfelf or my 
readers, in a labyrinth of almoft inextricable difficulties, 
from which the moll capable can fcarce difengage them- 
felves, when they pretend to follow the feries of hiftory, and 
reduce it to fixed and certain dates. The curious may con- 
fu.lt the learned* pieces, in which this fubjeft is treated in 
all its extent. 

I ain to premife, that Herodotus, upon the credit of the 
Egyptian priefts, whom he had confulted, gives us a great 
number ot oracles, and lingular incidents, all which, though 
he relates them as fo many fa£ls, the judicious reader will 
eafily difcover to be what they are, I mean fiftions. 

The ancient hiftory of Egypt comprehends 2158 years, 
and is naturally divided into three periods. 

The firft begins with the eftablilhment of the Egyptian 
monarchy, by Menes or Mifraim, the fon of 1 Cham, in the 
year of tfie world 1816; and ends with the definition of 
that rpQnarchy by Cambyfcs, king of Perfia, in the year of 
the world 3479. This firft period contains 1663 years. 

The fecond period is intermixed with the Perfian and 
Grecian hiftory, extended to the death of Alexander the 
Great, which happened in the year 3681, and consequently 
includes 202 years. 

The third period is that in which a new monarchy was 
formed in Egypt by the Lagides or Ptolemies, defend¬ 
ants from Lagus; to the death of Cleopatra the laft queen of 
Egypt in 3974, and this laft comprehends 293 years. 

I (hall now treat only of the firft period, referving the 
two others for the iEras to which they belong, 

1 Or Ham. 

* Sir John Marfliam’s Chronic. Canon. Father Pcxron, the Diflertatioa of 
7'ourncminc, and AfibcScvin, &c. 
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M ENES. Hiftorians are unanimoufly agreed that a. M. 

Menes was the firft king of Egypt, It is pretend- A ** l j*c 
ed, and not without foundation, that he is the fame with 2188, 
Mifraim, the fon of Cham. 

Cham was the fecond fon of Noah. When the family of 
the latter, after the extravagant attempt of building the tower 
of Babel, difperfed themfelves into different countries, 

Cham retired to Africa, and it doubtlefs was he who after¬ 
wards was worfhipped as a god, under the name of Jupiter 
Ammon. He had four children, n, Chus, Mifraim, Phut, and 
Canaan. Chus fettled in Ethiopia, Mifraim in Egypt, which 
generally is called in fcripture after his name, and by that of 
Cham* his father; Phut took poffeffion of that part of Af¬ 
rica, which lies weftward of Egypt; and Canaan, of the 
country which has fince borne his name. The Canaanites 
are certainly the fame people, who are called almofl always 
Phoenicians by the Greeks, of which foreign name no rea- 
fon can be given, any more than of the oblivion of the true 
one. 

n I return to Mifraim. He is agreed to be the fame with 
Menes, whom all hiftorians declare to be the firft king of 
Egypt, the inflitutor of the worfhip ot the gods, and of the 
ceremonies of the facrifices. 

Bu si it is, feme ages after him, built the famous city of 
Thebes, and made it the feat of his Empire. Wc have 
elfewhere taken notice of the wealth and magnificence of 
this city. This prince is not to be confounded with Bu- 
firis, fo infamous for his cruelties. 


Osymandyas. °Diodorus gives a very particular de- 
feription of many magnificent edifices, raifed by this king; 
one of which was adorned with feuiptures and paintings of 
exquifite beauty, reprefenting his expedition againft the 


*" Or Culh, Gen. x. 6. n Herod, 1 . ii. p. 99. Diod. 1 . i. p. 42. 

0 Diod. 1 , i. p. 44, 45. 

* The footfteps of its old name (Mefraim) remain to this day among the 
Arabians, who call it Metre; by the teftimony of Plutarch, it was called 
Chcuiia, byancafy corruption oi'Chamiu, and this for Cham or Ham. 
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Baflrians, a people of Afia, whom he had invaded with four 
hundred thoufand foot, and twenty thoufand horfe. In 
another part of the edifice, was exhibited an affembly of the 
judges, whofe prefident wore, on his b re aft, a pifture of 
truth, with her eyes fhut, and himfelf furrounded with 
books; an emphatic emblem, denoting that judges ought to 
be perfedlly verfed in the laws, and impartial in the admi- 
niftration of them. 

The king likewife was painted here, offering to the gods 
gold and filver, which he drew every year from the mines of 
Egypt, amounting to the fum of 16 millions*. 

Not far from hence was feen a magnificent library, the 

oldeft mentioned in hiftory. Its title or infcription on the 

front was, The office , or treafiry ffior the difeafes of the foul. 

Near it were ftatues, reprefenting all the Egyptian gods, to 

each of whom the king made fuitable offerings; by which he 

feemed to be defirous of informing pollerity, that his life 
and reign had been crowned with piety to the gods, and 

juftice to men. 

His maufoleum difcovered an uncommon magnificence; 
it was encompaffed with a circle of gold, a cubit in breadth, 
and 365 cubits in circumference; each of which fhowed 
the rifing and 

planets. p For fo old as this king’s reign, the Egyptians 
divided the year into twelve months, each confuting of 
thirty days; to which they added every year five days and 
fix hours. The fpefiator did not know which to admire 
mofl in this ftately monument, whether the richnefs of its 
materials, or the genius and induftry of the artifts and 
workmen. 

^ Uciioreus, one of the fucccffors of Ofymandyas, built 
the city of Memphis. This city was ijo furlongs, or more 
than feven leagues in circumference, and flood at the point 
of the Delta, in that part where the Nile divides it fedf into 
feveral branches or ft reams. Southward from the city, he 
raifed a very high mole. On the right and left he dug very 
deep moats to receive the river. Thefc were faced with 
/{one, and railed, near the city, by ftrong cauleys, the whole 

f See Sir }UiC Newton’s Chronology, p. 30. Diod. p, 46. 

* XIa ic ihouturtd two liunciicU myriads ol . 
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defigned to fecure the city from the inundations of the Nile, 
and the incurfions of the enemy. A city fo advantageoufly 
fituated, and fo ftrongly fortified, that it was almofl the key 
of the Nile, and, by this means, commanded the whole coun¬ 
try, became foon the ufual refidence of the Egyptian kings. 

It kept pofTeffion of this honour, till it was forced to refign. 
it to Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great. 

Moetus. This king made the famous lake, which went 
by his name, and whereof mention has been already made. 

Egypt had long been governed by its native princes, a. m. 
when ftrangers, called Shepherd-kings (Hycfos in the 
Egyptian language) from Arabia or Phoenicia, invaded and 2084.. 
feized a great part of lower Egypt, and Memphis itfelf; 
but upper Egypt remained unconquered, and the kingdom 
of Thebes exilted till the reign of Sefodris. Thefe foreign 
princes governed about 260 years. 

r Under one of thefe princes, called Pharaoh in the fcrip- a. m. 
ture (a name common to all the kings of Egypt) Abraham An 2 t °j 4 ‘ c 
arrived there with his wife Sarah, who was cxpofed to great tg 2 o. 
hazard, on account of her exquifite beauty, which reaching 
the prince’s car, (he was by him taken from Abraham, upon 
the fuppofition, that fhe was not his wife, but only his filter, a. m* 
Thethmosis, or Amofis, having expelled the Sliep- A 2 t l 7 9 * c 
herd-kings, reigned in lower Egypt. 1825. 

Long after his reign, Jofeph was brought a Have into a. m. 
Egypt, by fome Ifmaclitifh merchants; fold to Potiphar; An a t 27 j 6 *£ 
and, by a feries of wonderful events, enjoyed the fupreme 1728. 
authority, by his being railed to the chief employment of 
the kingdom. I lhall pafs over his hiftory, as it is fo uni- 
verfally known. But mull take notice of a remark of 
Judin the epitomizer of Trogus Pompcius*, an excellent 
hidorian of the Augudan age, viz. that Jofeph, the younged 
of Jacob’s children, whom his brethren, fired by envy, had 
fold to foreign merchants, being endowed from heaven* 
with the interpretation of dreams, and a knowledge of futu¬ 
rity, preferved, by this uncommon prudence, Egypt from 


r Gen. xii. 10, 20. ‘ Lib. xxxvi. c. 2. 

* Juflin aferibes this gift of heaven to Jofcph’s ikili in magical arts. Cifrt 
ih aitcs (Egypto i'c.) JoUrti ingenio per ccptjfd, &c. 
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the famine with which it was menaced, and was extremely 
eareflfed by the king. 

A. M. Jacof) alfo went into jEgypt with his whole family, which 

Am? j? c* w ith the kindeft treatment from the Egyptians, whilil 

<706. Jofeph’s important fervices were frefli in their memories. 

But after his death, fay the fcriptures, “ ‘there arofe up a 
new king, which knew not Jofeph.” 

A. M. Rameses-miamun, according to Archbifhop Ufher, 

Anu j?C name °f king, who is called Pharaoh in fcrip- 

1577. ture. He reigned fixty-fix years, and opprefled the Ifraelites 

in araoftgrievous manner. “ “He fet over them talk-mafters, 
to afHi£i them with their burdens, and they built for Pharaoh 
treafure-cities*, Pithom and Raamfes—and the Egyptians 
made the children of Ifrael to ferve with rigour, and they 
made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar and in 
brick, and in all manner of fervice in the field; all their 
fervice wherein they made them ferve, was with rigour .’* 
This king had two fons, Amenophis and Bufiris. 

A* M. Amenophis, the eldeft, fucceeded him. He was the 
Anu^'c. Pharaoh, under whofe reign the Ifraelites departed out of 

Egypt* and who was drowned in his paflage through the 

Red Sea. 

A. M. Father Tournemine makes Sefoftris, of whom we fhall 
Ant */*c ^P ea h immediately, the PJiaraoh who raifed the perfecution 

1491. sgainfi the Ifraelites, and opprelfed them with the moll 

Panful toils. This is exattly agreeable to the account 
giyen, by Diodorous, of this prince, who employed in his 
Egyptian works only foreigners ; fo that we may place the 
memorable event of the paflage of the Red Sea, under his 
fon Pheront; and the charaitcriflic of impiety aferibed to 
him by Herodotus, greatly ftrengthens the probability of 
this c.onje£iure. The plan I have propofed to follow in this 
hiflory, excufes me from entering into chronological dif- 
cuflions. 

* Diodorus, fpeaking of the Red Sea, has made one re¬ 
mark very worthy our obfervation; a tradition (fays that 

1 Exod. i. 8. u Exod. i. is, 13, t^, * Lib. iii. p. 74. 

* Hcb. urba thefaurorum 70 urbes m unit us. Thcfc cities were appointed to pre¬ 
serve, as in a ftore-houfe, the corn, oil, and other produlh of Egypt. Vatab. 

+ This name bears a great refcmblancc to Pharaoh, fo common to the 
Egyptian kings. 
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hiftorian) has been tranfmitted through the whole nation, 
from father to fon, for many ages, that once an extraordi¬ 
nary ebb dried up the fea, fo that its bottom was feen; and 
that a violent flow immediately after brought back the wa* 
ters to their former channel. It is evident, that the mira¬ 
culous paflage of Mofes, over the Red Sea, is here hinted 
at; and I make this remark, purpofely to admonifh young 
ftudents, not to flip over, in their perufal of authors, thefe 
precious remains of antiquity; efpecially when they bear, 
like this paflage, any relation to religion. 

Archbiflxop Uiher fays, that Amenophis left two Ions, 
pne called Sefothis or Sefoftris, and the other Armais. 
The Greeks call him Belus, and his two fons Egyptus and 
Danaus. 

x Sesostris was not only one of the moll powerful 
kings of Egypt, but one of the greateft conquerors that an¬ 
tiquity boafts of. 

His father, whether by infpiration, caprice, or, as the 
Egyptians fay, by the authority of an oracle, formed a de~ 
fign of making his fon a conqueror. This he fet about af¬ 
ter the Egyptian manner, that is, in a great and noble way; 
all the male-children born the fame day with Sefoftris, 
were, by the king’s order, brought to court. Here they 
were educated as if they had been his own children, with 
the fa mm care bellowed on Sefoftris, with whom they were 


lodged. He could not poflibly have given him more faith¬ 
ful minifters, or officers who more zealoufly defired the 
fuccefs of his arms. The chief part of their education was, 
the inuring them, from their infancy, to a hard and laborious 
life, in order that they might one day be capable of fuftain- 
ing with eafe the toils of war. They were never fullered 
to eat, till they had run, on foot or horfe-back, a confider- 
able race. Hunting was their moil common cxercife. 

v^Elian remarks that Sefoftris was taught by Mercury, 
who inftrufted him in politics, and the arts of government. 
This Mercury, is he whom the Greeks called Trifmegiftus, 
a. e. thrice great. Egypt, his native country, owes to him 
the invention of almoll every art. The two books, which 


» Herod. 1 . ii. c. ioa, no. Diod. 1 . i. p, 48,54, 

y Toy Lib* 12* C. 4 * 
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go under his name, bear fuch evident chara&ers of novelty, 
that the forgery is no longer doubted. There was another 
Mercury, who alfo was very famous amongft the Egyp¬ 
tians, for his rare knowledge; and of much greater anti¬ 
quity than him in queflion. Jamblicus, a prieft of Egypt, 
affirms, that it was cuftomary with the Egyptians, to publifh 
all new books or inventions under the name of Hermes or 
Mercury. 

When Sefoftris was more advanced in years, his father 
fent him againft the Arabians, in order that by fighting 
again ft them, he might acquire military knowledge. Here 
the young prince learned to bear hunger and thirft, and ' 
lubdued a nation which till then had never been conquer¬ 
ed. The youth educated with him, attended him in all 
his campaign's. 

Accuftomed by this conqueft to martial toils, he was next 
fent by his father to try his fortune weft ward. He invaded 
Lybia, and fubdued the greateft part of that vaft continent. 

Sesostris. In the time of this expedition, his father 
died, and left him capable of attempting the greateft en¬ 
terprises. He formed no lefs a defign than that of the 
conqueft of the world. But before he left his kingdom, 
he had provided for his domeftic fecurity; in winning the 
hearts of his fubje&s by his generofity, juftice, and a po¬ 
pular and obliging behaviour. He was no lefs ftudious to 
gain the affeflion of his officers and foldiers, who were ever 
ready to (hed the !aft drop of their blood in his fervice; 
perfuaded that his enlerprifes would all be unfuccefsful, 
unlefs his army fhould be attached to his perfon, by all the 
ties of efteem, aflefbion, and iniereft. He divided the 
country into thirty.fix governments (called Nomi) and be¬ 
llowed them on perfons of merit, and the moft approved 
fidelity. 

In the mean time he made the requifite preparations, le¬ 
vied forces, and headed them with officers ot the greateft 
bravery and reputation, that were taken chicfiy from among 
the youths who had been educated with him. He had 
feveriteen hundred of thefc officers, who all were capable 


of infpiring his troops with refolulion, a love of difeipiine, 
and d /.cal lor the fervice of their prince. His army con- 
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filled of fix hundred thoufand foot, and twenty-four thou- 
fand horfe, befides twenty-feven thoufand armed chariots. 

He began his expedition by invading Ethiopia, fituated 
to the fouth of Egypt. He made it tributary, and obliged 
the nations of it to furnifh him annually with a certain 

4 

quantity of ebony, ivory, and gold. 

He had fitted out a fleet of four hundred fail, and order¬ 
ing it to fail to the Red Sea, made himfelf mafler of the 
ifles and cities lying on the coaft of that fea. He himfelf 
heading his land army, overran and fubdued Afia with 
amazing rapidity, and pierced farther into India than Her¬ 
cules, Bacchus, and in atter-times Alexander himfelf had 
ever done; lor he fubdued the countries beyond the 
Ganges, and advanced as far as the Ocean. One may 
judge from hence how unable the more neighbouring coun¬ 
tries were to refill him. The Scythians, as far as the river 
Tanais, Armenia, and Cappadocia were conquered. He 
left a colony in the ancient kingdom of Colchos, fituated to 
the eaft of the Black Sea, where the Egyptian cuftoms and 
manners have been ever fince retained. Herodotus faw in 
Afia Minor, from one fea to the other, monuments of his 
viftories. In feveral countries was read the following in- 
fcription engraven on pillars: “ Sefoftris, king of kings, 
and lord of lords, fubdued this country by the power of his 
arms. 5 ’ Such pillars were found even in Thrace, and his 
empire extended from the Ganges to the Danube. In his 
expeditions, fome nations bravely defended their liberties, 
and others yielded them up without making the leal! refin¬ 
ance. This difparity was denoted by him in hieroglyphica! 
figures, on the monuments cretted to perpetuate the re- 
membi'ance of his vi6tories, agreeably to the Egyptian 
praftice. 

The fcarcity of provifions in Thrace flopped the pro- 
grefs of his conquelts, and prevented his advancing farther 
in Europe. One remarkable circumflance is obferved in 
this conqueror, who never once thought, as others had 
done, of preferving his acquifitions; but contenting him¬ 
felf with the glory of having fubdued and defpoiled fo. 
many nations ; after having made wild havoc up and down 
the world for nine years, he confined himfelf almoft within 
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the ancient limits of Egypt, a few neigbouring provinces 
excepted; for we do not find any traces or footfteps of this 
new etripire, either under himfelf or his fucceflors. 

He returned therefore laden with the fpoils of the van- 
tjuifhed nations; dragging after him a numberlefs multitude 
of captives, and covered with greater glory than his prede- 
ceflors; that glory I mean which employs fo many tongues 
and pens in its praife; which invades a great number of 
provinces in a hoftile way, and is often produftive of num¬ 
berlefs calamities. He rewarded his officers and foldiers 
with a truly royal magnificence, in proportion to their rank 
and merit. He made it both his pleafure and duty, to put 
the companions of his viftory in fuch a condition as might 
enable them to enjoy, during the remainder of their days, a 
calm and eafy repofe, the juft reward ol their paft toils. 

With regard to himfelf, for ever careful of his own re¬ 
putation, and ftill more of making his power advantageous 
to his fubje&s, he employed the repofe which peace allow¬ 
ed him, in raifing works that might contribute more to the 
Enriching of Egypt, than the immortalizing his name; 
works, in which the art and induftry of the workmen was 
more admired than the inimenfe funis which had been ex¬ 
pended on them. 

An hundred famous temples, raifed as fo many monu¬ 
ments of gratitude to the tutelar gods of all the cities, were 
the firft, as well as the moll illuftrious teftimonies of his vic¬ 
tories; and he took care to publifh in the inscriptions of 
them, that thefe mighty works had been completed without 
the affiftance of any of his fubje£ls. He made it his glory 
to be tender of them, and to employ only captives in thefe 
monuments of his conquefts. The feripturcs take notice 
oi fomething like this, where they fpeak of the buildings of 
Solomon*. But he was efpecially ftudious of adorning 
arid enriching the temple of Vulcan at Pelufium, in ac¬ 
knowledgment of that god’s imaginary proteftion of him, 
When, On his return from his expeditions, his brother had a 
defign of deftroying him, in that city, with his wife and 

children, by felting fire to the apartment where he then lay. 

* 

* Chron. viii. 9. But of the children of Ifracl did Solomon make no fer- 

foY hii work. 
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His great work was, the railing, in every part of Egypt, 
a confiderable number of high banks or moles, on which 
new cities were built, in order for them to be a feeurity 
for men and beafls, during the inundations of the Nile. 

From Memphis, as far as the fea, he cut, on both fides 
of the river, a great number of canals, for the conveniency 
oi trade, and the conveying of provifions; and for the fet¬ 
tling an eafy correfpondence between fueh cities as were 
mofl diflant from one another. Befides the advantages of 
traffic, Egypt was, by thefe canals, made inaeceffible to the 
cavalry ot its enemies, which before had fo often harafled 
it, by repeated incurfions. 

He went farther: to fecure Egypt from the inroads of its 
nearer neighbours, the Syrians and Arabians, he fortified 
all the eaftern coalt from Pelufium to Heliopolis, that is, 
tor upwards of feven leagues*. 

Sefoftris might have been confidered as one of the moft 
illultrious and moll boafted heroes of antiquity, had not the 
lultre of his warlike aftions, as well as his pacific virtues, 
been tarnifhed by a thirfl of glory, and a blind fondhefs for 
his own grandeur, which made him forget that he was a 
man. The kings and chiefs of the conquered nations came, 
at Hated times, to do homage to their viftor, and pay him 
the appointed tribute. On every other occafion, he treated 
them with fome humanity and generofity. But when he 
went to the temple, or entered his capital, he caufed thefe 
princes, four a-brcafl, to be harnelfed to his car, inflead of 
horfes, and valued himfelf upon his being thus drawn by 
the lords and fovercigns of other nations. What I am 
moll furpriled at, ip, that Diodorus Ihould rank this foolifh 
and inhuman vanity, amortg the moll Ihining aftions of this 
prince. 

z Being grown blind in his old age, lie difpatchcd him¬ 
felf, after having reigned thirty-three years, and left his 
kingdom infinitely rich. His empire neverthelefs did not 
reach beyond the fourth generation. But there Hill re¬ 
mained, fo low as the reign of Tiberius, magnificent mo- 

* Tacit. Ann. 1 . ii. c, $o. 

# i$o ftadia, about 18 miles En^lifh* 
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numents, which Ihowed the extent'of* Egypt under a Sefof- 
tris, and the immenfe tributes which were paid to it 
I now go back to fome fafts which fhould have been 
mentioned before, as they fell out in this period, but were 
omitted, in order that I might not break the thread of the 
hiftory, and therefore will now be only glanced at. 

. About the J£L ra in queftion, the Egyptians fettled them- 
felves in divers parts of the earth. The colony, which Ce« 
crops led out of Egypt built twelve cities, or rather fo 
many towns, of which he compofed the kingdom of Athens. 

We obferved, that the brother of Sefoltris, called by the 
Greeks Danaus, had formed a defign to murder him, in his 
return to Egypt, from his conquefts. But being defeated 
in his horrid projeft, he was obliged to fly. He thereupon 
retired to Peloponnefus, where he feized upon the kingdom 
ot Argos, which had been founded about four hundred 
years before, by Inachus. 

Busiris, brother of Amenophis, fo infamous among 
the ancients for his cruelties, exercifed his tyranny at that 
time on the banks of the Nile; and barbaroufly cut the 
throats of all foreigners who landed in his country: this 
was probably during the abfence of Sefoftris, 

About the fame time, Cadmus brought from Syria into 
Greece, the invention of letters. Some pretend, that thefe 
charafters or letters were Egyptian, and that Cadmus him- 
felt was a native of Egypt, and not of Phoenicia; and the 

Egyptians, who aferibe to themfclves the invention of 

% 

every art, and boaft a greater antiquity than any other na ¬ 
tion, give to their Mercury, the honour of inventing letters, 
Moll of the learned t agree, that Cadmus carried the 
Phoenician or Syrian letters into Greece, and that thofc let¬ 
ters were Hebraic; the Hebrews, as a fmail nation, being 
comprehended under the general name of Syrians. Jo- 

4 Tacit. An, 1 . ii. 

* Lcgcbantur indittu genii bus tribute—hand 7 nintrs magnified quamnunc vi Parthoru-n 
tut potentia Romana jubentur-r— mferibed on pillars, were read the tributes 
impofed on vanquilhcd nations, which were not inferior to thofc now paid 
to the Parthian and Roman powers. 

+ The reader may confult, on this fubjeft, two learned diflertations of Abbe 
Rcnaudot, inlcrtcd in the fccond volume of the Hiftory of the Academy of 
lufcriptions. 
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feph Scaliger, in Ills notes on the Chronicon of Eufebius, 
proves, that the Greek letters, and thofe of the Latin al¬ 
phabet formed from them, derive their original from the 
ancient Phoenician letters, which are the fame with the 
Samaritan, and were ufed by the Jews before the Babylo- 
nifh captivity. Cadmus carried only fixteen letters * into 
Greece, eight others being added afterwards. • 

I return to thehiftory of the Egyptian kings, whom I {hall 
hereafter rank in the fame order with Herodotus. 

Pheron fucceeded Sefoftris in his kingdom, but not in a. m. 
his glory. r Herodotus relates but one aftion of his, which A 2547 ' c 
ihows how greatly he had degenerated from the religious 
fentiments of his father. In an extraordinary inundation of 
the Nile, which exceeded eighteen c.ubits, this prince, en¬ 
raged at the wild havoc which was made by it, threw a ja¬ 
velin at the river, as if he intended thereby to chaftife its 
infolencc; but was himfelf immediately punifhed for his 
impiety, if the hiilorian may be credited, with the lofs of 
fight. 

5 Proteus. + He was of Memphis, where in Herodo- A. m. 
tus’s time, his temple was flill Handing, in which was a cha- Amf^ C- 

120^. 


‘ Herod. 1 . i c. a 11. D iod. p. 54. 


»Herod. 1. ii. c. 112, 120. 


* The fixteen letters brought by Cadmus into Greece, arc re, 7, 3 , e, <, x, 
?>, fx y v, 0, p, G-, -r, v* Palamcdes, at the liege of’ Troy, i. e. upwards of two 
hundred and fifty years lower than Cadmus, added the four following, <?, 
y ; and Simonides, a long time alter, invented the four others, namely, »/, 


^ ? 'f • 


+ I do not think, myfclf obliged to enter here into a difeuffion, which 
would be attended with very perplexing difficulties, fliould I pretend to re¬ 
concile the fctics, or fuccctfioii of the kings, as given by Herodotus, with the 
opinion of Arrhbifhop Uflier* This Jail fuppofes, with a great many other 
Uamccl men, that Sc loll 1 is is the f-jn of that Egyptian king, who was drown¬ 
ed in the Red Sea, whufe reign ntull confcquently have begun in the year of 
#!ic world 2513, and continued till the year 2547, fince it laflcd thirty-three 
years. Should wc allow fifty years to the icign of Phcron his fon, there 
■would Hill be an inteival of above two hundred years between Phcron and 
Pioteus, who, according to Herodotus, fucceeded immediately the firII; fince 
Proteus lived at the time of the liege of Troy, which, according to Ulhcr, 
was taken An, Muu. 2820. I know not whether hisalniofl total file nee on 
the Egyptian kings after Sefolliis, was owing to his feufc ol this difficulty* 
1 fuppolv a long interval to have been between Phcron and Proteus; accord¬ 
ingly Diodorus (lib. div.) fills it up with a great many kings; and the fame 
mull be laid of fume of the following kings. 

You I. O 
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pel dedicated to Venus the Stranger.- It is conjeftured that 
this Venus was Helen. For, in the reign of this monarch, 
Paris the Trojan, returning home with Helen, whom he had 
Rolen, was drove by a ftorm into one of the mouths of the 
Nile, called the Canopic; and from thence was conduced 
to Proteus at Memphis, who reproached him in the 
ftrongeft terms for his bafe perfidy and guilt, in Healing 
the wife of his hoft, and with her all the effeHs in his 
houfe. He added, that the only reafon why he did not 
punilh him with death (as his crime deferved) was, becaufe 
the Egyptians did not care to imbrue their hands in the 
blood of ftrangers: that he would keep Helen with all the 
riches that were brought with her, in order to reftore them 
to their owner: that as for himfelf (Paris) he mu ft either 
quit his dominions in three days, or expeft to be treated 
as an enemy. The king’s order was obeyed. Paris con¬ 
tinued his voyage, and arrived at Troy, whither he was 
clofely purfued by the Grecian army. The Greeks fummon- 
ed the Trojans to furrender Helen, and with her, all the 
treafures of which her hufband had been plundered. The 
Trojans anfwered, that neither Helen, nor her treafures, 
were in their city. And indeed was it at all likely, fays 
Herodotus, that Priam, who was fo wife an old prince, 
fhould choofe to fee his children and country deftroyed be¬ 
fore his eyes, rather than give the Greeks the juft and rea- 
fonable fatisfaflion they defired? But it was to no purpofe 
tor them to affirm with an oath, that Helen was not in their 
city; the Greeks, being firmly purfuaded that they were tri¬ 
fled with, perfifted obflinately in their unbelief. The deity, 
continues the fame hiftorian, being refolved that the Tro¬ 
jans, by the total deftrutlion of their city, fhould teach the 
affrighted world this lefTon*: That great crimes 

ARE ATTENDED WITH AS GREAT AND SIGNAL PUf 
NISI-IMENTS FROM THE OFFENDED GODS. MenelauS, 

in his return from Troy, called at the court of king Proteus, 
who reftored him Helen with all her treafure. Herodotus 
proves, from fome paffages in Homer, that the voyage of 
Paris to Egypt was not unknown to this poet. 


v IZj *nuv fj.iyet7.tu tioi urti «i ' TtfJwrtcti wttrrt TtfV D'cc1’» 
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AMP SIN ITUS. The treafury built by this king, who 
was the richeft of all his predeceflors, and his defcent into 
hell, as they are related by 1 Herodotus, have fo much the 

air of romance and fittion, that they deferve no mention 
here. 

Till the reign of this king, there had been fomc (ha- 

dow, at leak of judgment and moderation in Egypt; but in 

the two following reigns, violence and cruelty ufurped their 
place. 

u Ciieops and Cepiirenus. Thefe two princes, who 
were truly brothers by the fimilitudc of their manners, 
feem to have ftrove which of them fliould diftinguilh him- 
fell mofi, by a barefaced impiety towards the gods, and a 
barbarous inhumanity to men. Cheops reigned fifty years, 
and his brother Cephrenus fifty-fix years alter him. They 
kept the temples fhut during the whole time of their long 
reigns; and forbid the offering of facrifices under the fe- 
vereft penalties. On the other hand, they oppreffed their 
fubjefts by employing them in the moft grievous and ulclefs 
works; and facrificed the lives of numberlcfs multitudes of 
men, merely to gratify a fenfelcfs ambition, of immortal i/.- 
ing their names by edifices of an enormous magnitude ar.d 
a boundlels expence. It is remarkable, that thole {lately 
pyramids, which have lb long been the admiration of the 
whole world, were the effect of the irreligion and mercilefs 
cruelty of thofe princes. 

x Mycerinus. He was tlie fon ot Cheops, but of a 
chara 61 cr oppofite to that of his father. So far trom walk¬ 
ing in his Heps., he dctcfled his condutl, and purified quite 
different meafures. He again opened the temples ot the 
gods, rellored the facrifices, did all that lay in his power to 
comfort his Ifibjcfcls, and make them lorgct their pall mile- 
ries ; and believed him felt let over them tor no other pur- 
pofe but to exercifc jullice, and to make them talle all the 
blellings of an equitable and peaceful adminillrai ion. He 
heard their complaints, dried their tears, eafed their milery, 
and thought himfelf not fo much the mailer as the father of 
his people. This procured him the love of them all. Egypt 

* L ii c. 12 j , 123. « Hnod.l. ii.e. 124,128, Diod,l. i p- 57. 

» ilciotl. 1. ii. p 139, 140. Oioil. p. 58. 
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refounded with his praifes, and his name commanded vene«* 
ration in ail places. 

One would naturally have concluded, that fo prudent 
and humane a condutt 'mull have drawn down on Myce- 
rirjus the protcflion of the gods. But it happened far other- 
wife. His mis tort uncs began from the death of a darling 
and only daughter, in whom his whole felicity confided. 
H e ordered extraordinary honours to be paid to her memory, 
which were dill continued in Herodotus's time. This 
Infiorian informs us, that in the city of Sais, exquifite 
odours were burnt, in the day-time, at the tomb of this 
princefs; and that it was illuminated with a lamp by night. 

He was told by an oracle, that his reign would continue 
but feven years And as he complained of this to the gods, 


1 


n enquiring the rcafon why fo long and profperous a reign 
had been indulged his father and uncle, who were equally 
cruel and impious; whild his own, which he had endea¬ 
voured fo carefully to render as equitable and mild as it was 
podible for him to do, (hould be fo fhort and unhappy: he 
was anfwcred, that thefe were the very caufes of it, it being 
th e will of the gods, to opprefs and afflift Egypt, during 
the fpace of 1^0 years, as a punifhment for its crimes; and 
that his reign, which was appointed, like thofc of the pre¬ 
ceding monarchs, to be ol fifty years continuance, was 
shortened on account of his too great lenity. Mycerinus 
hkewife built a pyramid, but much inferior in dimenfions 
to that of his father. 

y As veil is. Pie enabled the law relating to loans, which 
forbids a fon to borrow money without giving the dead 
body of his lather by way of fecurity for it. The law 
added, that in cafe the Ion took no care to redeem his fa¬ 
ther’s body, by reftoring the loan, both himfelf and his 

children lliould he deprived for ever of the rights of fepul- 
turc. 

He valued himfelf for having furpaffed all his predccef- 
fors, by tlic building a pyramid of brick, more magnificent, 
ii this king was to be credited, than any hitherto Icon. The 
following infcription, by its founder’s order, was engraved 
upon it. Com par k mu wot with pyramids built 

v 11 ciod, I. ii. c. i 30. 
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03? STONE; WHICH 1 AS MUCH EXCEL AS JUPITER 
DOES ALL THE OTHER GODS*. 

If wc fuppofe the fix preceding reigns (the exaft*dura¬ 
tion of fome of which is not fixed by Herodotus) to have 
continued one hundred and feventy years, there will re¬ 
main an interval of near three hundred years, to the reign of 
Sabachus the Ethiopian. In this interval I lhall place a 
few circumftances related in holy feripture. 

z Pharaoh, king of Egypt, gives his daughter iii mar- a. m. 
riage to Solomon king of Ilrael ; who received her in that 
part of Jerufalem, called the city of David, till he had built 1013. 
her a palace. 

Sesach onShifhak, otherwife called Sefonchis. 


j 


A. M 

0.02 G. 


of Solomon, who intended to kill him. He abode in Egypt , 3 ° 2 .°' n 

5 ft- I Ant. J. L, 


97 &« 


J or u fal 

putting himfelf at the head of the rebels, he won from 
Rehoboam the fon of Solomon, ten tribes, over whom he 
declared himfelf king. 

This Sefach, in the fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam 
marched againfl Jerufalem, becaufc the Jews had trail 1- 
grefled againfl the Lord. b lie came with twelve hundred A. M. 
chariots of war, and fixty thoufand liorfc. He had brought Ai ;?°j 3, c 
numberlefs multitudes of people, who were all + Lybians, 97u 
Troglodytes, and Ethiopians. He feized upon all the 
ftrongefl cities of Judah, and advanced as far as Jerufalem. 

Then the king, and the princes of Ifracl, having humbled 
themfclvcs and afked the proteftion of the God of Ilrael ; 
he tpld them, by his prophet Shcmaiah, that lie would not, 
becaufe they humbled them (elves, dellroy them all as they 
had deferved; but that they fhouid be the fervatus of 
Sefach : in order that they might /mow the difference of his 
fcrvicc , and the Jervice oj the Ivigdums of the | country* 


*■ 1 Kings iii. 1 


* 1 Kingsxi. 40, and c. xii. Citron, xii. 1—9. 


* The icmainder of the infcripiion, as wc find it in Herodotus, is, “ foe 
men plunging long poles down to the bottom ol the lake, drew In icks(rov.iAn; 

out of the mud which Ruck to them, and gave me this form." 

+ The EngliIll vcrfion of the Bible fays,'Lite Lubiins, the Sukkiimu, and the 
Ethiopians. 


\ Or, of the kingdoms of the earth. 
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Sefach retired from Jerufalem, after having plundered the 
treafurcs ot the houfe of the Lord, and of the king’s houfe; 
he carried off every thing with him, and even alfo the 300 
Jlnelds of gold which Solomon had made . 

c Zerah, king ot Ethiopia, and doubtlefsof Egypt at the 
Ant°]'c ^ ame tirne ’ made war upon Afa king of Judah. His army 

confided of a million of men, and three hundred chariots of 
war. Afa marched againfl him, and drawing up his army 
in order of battle, in full reliance on the God whom lie 
ferved: <c Lord,” fays he, “ it is nothing for thee to help 
whether with many, or with them that have no power. Help 
us, O Lord Our God, for we reft on thee, and in thy name 
we go againft this multitude ; O Lord, thou art our God, 
let not man prevail againft thee.” A prayer offered up 
with fuch ftrong faith was heard. God ftruck the Ethiopians 


A. M. 
3 ° 63 - 

J 

74* 


with terror; they fled, and all were irrecoverably defeated, 
being defrayed before the Lord , and before his ko/L 
d Anysis. He was blind, and under his reign, 

Sab ACM us, king of Ethiopia, being encouraged by an 
oracle, entered Egypt with a numerous army, and poffeffed 
hitnfelfof it. He reigned with great clemency andjuftice. 
In Head of putting to death Inch criminals, as had been fen- 
tcncod lo die by the judges, he made them repair the catifeys, 
on which the refpettive cities, to which they belonged, were 
fituated. He built fevcnfl magnificent temples, and among 
the reft, one in the city of Bubaftc, of which Herodotus gives 
a long and elegant description. After a reign of fifty years, 
which was the time appointed by the oracle, he retired vo¬ 
luntarily to his old kingdom of Ethiopia ; and left the throne 
of Egypt to Anyfis, who, during this time, had concealed 
himfelt in the fens. c It is believed that this Sabachus was 
Anuj^'c. * ame So, whole aid was implored by Hofcakingof 
725. H'rael, againfl Salmanafcr king of Aflyria. 

Setii on. He reigned fourteen vears. 

A. M. He is the fame with Sevechus, the !oji of Sabacon or Sual 
An.! 8 p C. the Ethiopian, who reigned fo long over Egypt. This 
7*9» prince, fo far from d if charging the fun&ions of a king, was 

ambitious of thofeof apricfl; he caufing hirnfelf to be con- 


A. M. 
3 2 79 


c * Chron* xiv. 9—13 


d Herod. I. ii. cap. 137. JDiod, 1, i, p, 59, 
2 Kings xvii, 4, 
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fecrated high-prieft of Vulcan- Abandoning himfelf en¬ 
tirely to fuperftition, he negle&ed to defend his kingdom by 
force of arms; paying no regard to military men, from a firm 
perfuafion that he fhould never have occafion for their 
alfiflance; he therefore was fo far from endeavouring to 
gain their affections, that he deprived them of their privi¬ 
leges, and even difpofieffed them of fuch lands, as his pre- 
deceffors had given them. 

He was foon made fenfible of their refentment in a war 
that broke out fuddenly, and from which he delivered him¬ 
felf folely by a miraculous protection, if Herodotus may 
be credited, who intermixes his account of this war with a 
great many fabulous particulars. Scnnacharib (fo Herodo¬ 
tus calls this prince) king of the Arabians and Alfyrians, 
having entered Egypt with a numerous army, the Egyptian 
officers and foldiers refufed to inarch againfl him. The 
high-prieft of Vulcan, being thus reduced to the greateft 
extremity, had recourfe to his god, who bid him not de- 
fpond, but march courageoufly again ft the enemy with the 
few foldiers he could raife. Scthon obeyed the god. A 
fmall number of merchants, artificers, and others who were 
the dregs of the populace, joined him ; and with this hand¬ 
ful of men, he marched to Pelufium, where Sennacharib 
had pitched his camp. The night following, a prodigious 
multitude of rats entered the enemy’s camp, and gnawing 
to pieces all their bow-ftrings and the thongs of their fhields 
rendered them incapable of making the leaft defence. Be¬ 
ing difarmed in this manner, they were obliged to fly ; and 
they retreated with the lofs of a great part of their forces. 
Scthon, when he returned home, ordered a flatue of himfelf 
to be let up in the temple of Vulcan, holding in his right 
hand a rat, and thefe words iffuing out of his mouth; Let 


THE MAN WHO BEHOLDS ME LEARN TO REVERENCE 
THE GODS*. 

It is very obvious that this {lory, as related here from 
Herodotus, is an alteration of that which is told in the fecond 
book of Kings. « We there fee, that Sennacharib, king of 
the Alfyrians, having fubdued all the neighbouring nations, 
and feized upon all the cities of Judah, refolved to befiege 


8 Chap, xvii 


* Ef *//1 ti; ti/O'&jf tj*w. 
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Hezeklah in Jerufalem his capital city. The minilters of 
this holy king, in fpite of his oppofition, and the remon- 
ftrances ot the prophet Ifaiah, who promifed them, in God’s 
name, a fure and certain proteftion, provided they would 
truft in him only, fent fecretly to the Egyptians and Ethio¬ 
pians for fuccour. Their armies being united, marched to 
the relief of Jerufalem at the time appointed, and were met 
and vanquifhed by the A {Tyrian in a pitched battle. He pur- 
fued them into Egypt, and entirely laid wafte the country. 
At his return from thence, the very night beiore he was to 
have given a general a {fault to Jerufalem, which then feemed 
loft to all hopes, the deftroying angel made dreadful havoc 
in the camp of the Aflyrians; deftroyed a hundred four 
fcore and five thoufand men by fire and fword ; and proved 
evidently, that they had great reafon to rely, as Hezekiah 
had done, on the promife of the God ot Ifrael. 

This is the real fa ft. But as it was no ways honourable 
to the Egyptians, they endeavoured to turn it to their own 
advantage, by difguifing and corrupting the circumftances 
of it. Neverthelefs the foot-fteps ot this hiftory, though fo 
much defaced, ought yet to be highly valued, as coming 
from a hillorian of lb great antiquity and authority as Hero¬ 
dotus. 

The prophet Ifaiah had foretold, at feveral times, that this 
expedition ot the Egyptians, which had been concerted, 
feemingly, with Inch prudence, condufted with thegreateft 
{kill, and in which the forces of two powerful empires were 
united, in order to relievo the Jews, would not only be ot 
no fcrvice to Jerufalem, but even deftruftive to Egypt itfelf, 
whofe ftrongell cities would be taken, and its inhabitants of 
all ages and Texes led into captivity. See the 18th, 19th, 
20th, 30th, 31ft, &c. chapters of the fecond book of Kings. 

It was doubilefs in this period, that the ruin of the famous 
city No-Amon* fpoken of by the prophet Nahum, happen¬ 
ed. That prophet fays, h that Jlic tons carried away —that her 


** iii. 8. 10. 

* The Vulgate calls that city Alexandria, to which the Hebrew gives the 
name of No-Amon; bccaufc Alexandria was afterwards built in the place 
where this flood. Dean Pridcaux, after Bochart, thinks that it was Thebes, 
furnamed Diofpolis. Indeed, tlie Egyptian Amon is the fame with Jupiter. 
But Thebes is not the place where Alexandria was fincc built. Perhaps thcr* 
was another city there, which alfo was called No-Amon. 
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young children were dajhed in pieces at the fop of all the ft reef v 

that the enemy cajl lofts for he) honourable nxen.and that all 

her great men were bound in chains . He obferves, that all 

thefe misfortunes be! cl that city, when Egypt and Ethiopia 

were her jirength \ which fecros to refer clearly enough to the 

time of which we are here ipcaking, when Tharaca and 

Sethon had united their forces. However, this opinion is not 

without fome difficulties, and is contradicted by lomc learn- 

7 ✓ 

cd men. It fufficcs for me, to have hinted it to the reader. 

* Till the reign of Sethon, the Egyptian priells computed 
three hundred and forty-one generations of men; which 
make eleven thoufand tinee hundred and forty years; allow¬ 
ing three generations to a hundred years. 

They counted the like number of pridls and kings. The 
latter, whether gods or men, had lueccedcd one another 
without interruption, under the name of Piromis, an Egyp¬ 
tian word, fignifying good and virtuous. The Egyptian 
priefls fliowcd Herodotus three hundred and forty-one 
wooden coloffal ftatues of thefe Piromis, all ranged in order 


2 33 


in a great hall. Such was the lolly of the Egyptians, to lolc 
themlelves as it were in a remote antiquity, to which no 
other people pretended. 

k Tharaca. He it was who joined Sethon, with an a.m. 
Ethiopian army, to relieve Jcnifalem. After the death of An * 2 ^ 9 ’ c 
Sethon, who had fat fourteen years on the throne, Tharaca 705. 
afeended it, and reigned eighteen years. He was the lad 
Ethiopian king who reigned in Egypt. 

After his death, the Egyptians not being able to agree 
about the fuccelhon, were two rears in a Hate of anarchv, 

• s * 

during which there were great di(orders and confulions 
among them. 


Twelve Kings. 


1 At laft, twelve of the principal noblemen, confpiring A M. 
together, f’eizcd upon the kingdom, and divided it. into 
many parts. It was agreed by th<*m, that each Ihould govern 085. 
his own diflrifct withequjjil power and authority, and that no 


4 Herod. 1 . iii. cap. 142. k Afric. apud Synnl. p. 74/ 

1 ilcrod. 1 . ii. cap. 1471 <5** I)iod. 1. i. p. y.b 
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one fhould attempt to invade or feize the dominions ofano^ 
ther. They thought it neceffary to make this agreement, 
and to bind it with the 1110ft dreadf ul oaths, to elude the pre¬ 
dation of an oracle, which had foretold, that he among 
them who fhould offer his libation to Vulcan out of a brazen 
bowl, fhould gain the fovereignty of Egypt. They reigned 
together fifteen years in the utmoft harmony: and to leave 
a famous monument of their concord to poflerity, they 
jointly, and at a common expence, built the famous laby¬ 
rinth, which was a pile of building confifting of twelve large 
palaces, with as many edifices under ground as appeared 
above it. I have fpoken elfewhere of this labyrinth. 

One day, as the twelve kings were aflifting at a folemn 
and periodical facrifice offered in the temple of Vulcan, the 
priefts having prefented each of them a golden bowl for the 
libation, one was wanting; when * Pfammetichus, without 
any defign, fupplied the want of this bowl with his brazen 
helmet (for each wore one) and with it performed the cere¬ 
mony of the libation. This accident ftruck the reft of the 
kings, and recalled to their memory the prediftion of the 
oracle above-mentioned. They thought it therefore necef¬ 
fary to fecure themfelves from his attempts, and therefore, 
with one confent, banifhed him into the fenny parts of 

Egypl. 

After Pfammetichus had paffed fome years there, waiting 
a favourable opportunity to revenge himfelt for the affront 
which had been put upon him, a courier brought him advice, 
that brazen men were landed in Egypt. Thefe were Grecian 
ioldiers, Carians and Ionians, who had been caft upon Egypt 
by a florm; and were completely covered with helmets, 
cuiraffes and other arms of brafs. Pfammetichus immedi¬ 
ately called to mind the oracle, which had anfwcred him, 
that he fhould be fuccourcd by brazen men from the fca- 
coaft. He did not doubt but the preditlion was now ful¬ 
filled. Pie therefore made a league with thefe ftrangers; 
engaged them with great proinifes to flay with him; pri¬ 
vately levied other forces; put thefe Greeks at their head; 
When giving battle to the eleven Iriugs, he defeated them, 
and remained foie polfelku of Egypt. 

# He was c t • of the twelve. 
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Psammetichus. m As this prince owed his preferva- 
tion to the lonians and Carians, he fettled them in Egypt 
(from which all foreigners hitherto had been excluded;) and, 
by affigning them lufficient lands and fixed revenues, he 
made them forget their native country. By his order, Egyp¬ 
tian children were put under their care to learn the Greek 
tongue; and on this occafion, and by this means, the Egyp¬ 
tians began to have a correfpondence with the Greeks; and 
from that tera, the Egyptian hiftory, which till then had 
been intermixed with pompous fables, by the artifice of the 
priefls, begins, according to Herodotus, to (peak with greater 
truth and certainty. 

As foon as Pfammetichus was fettled on the throne, he 
engaged in war againft the king of Aflyria, on account of 
the limits oi the two empires. This war was of long con¬ 
tinuance. Ever fince Syria had been conquered by the 
Aflyrians, Paleftine, being the only country that feparaled 
the two kingdoms, was the fubjeft of continual difcord; as 
afterwards between the Ptolemies and the Seleucida?. They 
were eternally contending for it, and it was alternately won 
by the ftronger. Pfammetichus, feeing himfelf the peace¬ 
able poffeffor of all Egypt, and having reftored the ancient 
form of government*, thought it high time to look to his 
frontiers; and to fecure them againft the Affyrian, his 
neighbour, wliofe power increafed daily. For this purpole 
he entered Paleftine at the head of an army. 

Perhaps we are to refer to the beginning of this war, an 
incident related*by n Diodorus: that the Egyptians, provoked 
to fee the Greeks polled on the right wing by the king him¬ 
felf in preference to them, quitted the fervice, they being 
upwards of two hundred thouiand men, and retired into 
Ethiopia, where they met with an advantageous fettlcment. 

0 Be this as it will, Pfammetichus entered Paleftine, where 
his career was flopped by Azotus, one of the principal cities 
of the country, which gave him fo much trouble, that he was 
forced to befiege it twenty-nine years, before he could take 
it. This is the longeft liege mentioned in ancient hiftory. 

n ‘ Herod. 1 . ii. c. 153, 154. n JLib. i. p. 6i. 0 Diod. c. 157. 

* This revolution happened abow feven years after the captivity of Manaf- 
feth king of Judalw 

8 


2 35 

A, M. 

3334 - 
Ant. J. C. 

670. 
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♦ This was anciently one of the five capital cities of the 
Philiftines. The Egyptians, having fcized it fome time be¬ 
fore, had fortified it with fuch care, that it was their ftrongefl 
bulwark on that fide. Nor could Sennacharib enter Egypt, 
till he had firft made himfelf mailer of this city, which 
was taken by Tartan, one of his generals. li The Aflyrians 
had polfelfed it hitherto; and it was not till after the long 
fiege juft now mentioned, that Egypt recovered it. 

In this period, the Scythians, leaving the banks of the 
Palus Masotis, made an inroad into Media, defeated Cyaxa- 
res the king of that country, and laid wafte all Upper Alia, 
of which they kept pofifeffion during twenty-eight years. 
They pufhed their conquefts in Syria, as far as to the fron¬ 
tiers of Egypt. But Pfammetichus marching out to meet 
them, prevailed fo far, by his prefents and entreaties, that 
they advanced no farther; and by that means delivered his 
kingdom from thefe dangerous enemies. 

q Till his reign, the Egyptians had imagined themfeves 
to be the moil ancient nation upon earth. Pfammetichus was 
defirous to prove this himfelf, and he employed a very extra¬ 
ordinary experiment for this purpofe; he commanded (if we 
may credit the relation) two children, newly born of poor 
parents, to be brought up (in the country) in a hovel, that 
was to be kept continually fliut. They were committed to 
.{he care of a Ihephcrd, (others fay, of nurfes, whofe tongues 
were cut out.) who was to feed them with the milk of goats-; 
and was commanded not to fuffer any perfon to enter into 
.this hut, nor himfelf to (peak even a (ingle word in the hear¬ 
ing of thefe^children. At the expiration of two years, as the 
Ihcpherd was one day coming into the hut, to feed thefe chil- 
. dren, they both cried out witli hands extended towards their 
fuller-father, bec/tos , beclos . The Ihcpherd furprifed to hear 
a language that was quite new to him, but which they repeat¬ 
ed frequently afterwards, font advice of this to the king, 
who ordered the children to be brought before him, in order 
that he himfelf might be witnefs to the truth of what was 
told him ; and accordingly both of them began in his pre- 
fence, to Hammer out the founds above-mentioned. No¬ 
thing now was wanting but to enquire what nation it was 


* I fa. xx. i. Herod. 1 . i. c, 105. 


s J Icrod. i. ii. c. 2, 3. 
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that ufed this word; and it was found, that the Phrygians call¬ 
ed bread by this name. From this time they were allowed 
the honour of antiquity, or rather of priority, which the 
Egyptians themfelves, notwithftanding their jealoufy of it, 
and the many ages they had poffefled this glory, were obliged 
to refign to them. As goats were brought to thefe children, in 
order that they might feed upon their milk, and hiftorians do 
not fay that they were deaf; fome are of opinion, that they 
might have learnt the word bek , or bekkos , by mimicing the 
cry of thofe creatures. 

Pfammetichus died in the 24th year of Jofias king of Ju¬ 
dah, and was fucceeded by his fon Nechao. 

*Nechao. r This prince is often called in fcripture 
Pharaoh Necho. 

He attempted to join the Nile to the Red Sea, by cutting 
a canal from the one to the other. They are feparated at 
the diftance of at leaf! a thoufand ftadia +. After a hundred 
and twenty thoufand workmen had loft their lives in this 
attempt, Nechao was obliged to defift. The oracle which 
had been confulted by him, having anfwered, that this new 
canal would open a pall age to the Barbarians, (for fo the 
Egyptians called all other nations) to invade Egypt. 

fa Nechao was more fuccefsful in another enterprife. Skil¬ 
ful Phoenician mariners, whom he had taken into his fervice, 
having failed out of the Red Sea to difeover the coafts of 
Afric, went fuccefsfully round them ; and the third year alter 
their fetting out, returned to Egypt through the Straits oi 
Gibraltar. This was a very extraordinary voyage, in an 
age when the compafs was not known. It was made twen¬ 
ty-one centuries before Vafco de Gama, a Portuguefe, (by 
difeovering the Cape of Good Hope, in the year 1497) 
found out the very fame way to fail to the Indies, by which 
thefe Phoenicians had come from thence into the Mediterra¬ 
nean. 1 


r Herod. ]. i. c. 158. * Herod. I. iv. c. 42. 

* He is called Necho in the Englifti verfion of the fcripturcs. 

+ Allowing 625 feet (or 125 gcometrial paces) to each ftadium, the diftance 
will be 118 Englifh miles, and u little above one-third of a mile. Herodo¬ 
tus fays, that this defign was afterwards put in execution by Darius the Per- 
1*. ii. c. j 58, 


A. M. 

33 88 * 
Ant. J. C. 

616. 
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t The Babylonians and Medes having deftroyed Nineveh* 
and with it the empire of the AfTyrians, were thereby be¬ 
come fo formidable, that they drew upon themfelves the 
jealoufy of all their neighbours. Nechao, alarmed at the 
danger, advanced to the Euphrates, at the head of a power¬ 
ful army, in order to check their progrefs. Jofiah, king of 
Judah, fo famous for his uncommon piety, observing that 
he took his route through J udea, refolved to oppofe his paf- 
fage. With this view, he raifed all the forces of his king¬ 
dom, and ported himfelt in the valley of Megiddo, (a city on 
this fide Jordan, belonging to the tribe of ManafTeh, and 
called Magdolus by Herodotus.) Nechao informed him 
by a herald, that his enterprife was not defigned againft 
him; that he had other enemies in view, and that he had 
undertaken this war, in the name of God, who was with 
him; that for this reafon he advifed Jofiah not to concern 
himfelf with this war, for fear left it otherwife fhould turn 
to his difadvantage. However, Jofiah was not moved by 
thefe reafons: he was fenfible that the bare march of fo 
powerful an army through Judea, would entirely ruin it. 
Arid befides, he feared that the viftor, after the defeat of 
the Babylonians, would fall upon him, and difpoffefs hinj, 
of part of his dominions. He therefore marched to engage 
Nechao; and was not only overthrown by him, but unfortu¬ 
nately received a wound, of which he died at Jerufalem, 
whither he had ordered himfelf to be carried. 

Nechao, animated by this viftory, continued his march, 
and advanced towards the Euphrates. He defeated the 
Babylonians;"took Carchemifh, a large city in that country; 
and fecuring to himfelf the poffeflion of it, by a ftrong gar- 
rifon, returned to his own kingdom, after having been abfent 
three months from it. 

“Being informed in his march homeward, that Jehoaz had 
caufcd himfelf to be proclaimed king at Jerufalem, without 
firft afking his confent, he commanded him to meet him at 
Riblah in Syria. The unhappy prince was no fooner arrived 
there, but he was put in chains by Necluio\s order, and fent 
prifoner to Egypt, where he died. From thence purfuing 

• Jofepli. Antirj. I, x. 3, 6 2. Kingsxxiii. 29,30. u Chron.xxxv,20—25. 

11 4 Reg xxtii, 33, 35. 2 P. u|. xxvi. t, 4. 
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his march, he came to Jerufalem, where he gave the fcepter 
to Eliakim (called by him Jehoiakim) another of Jofiah’s 
fons, in the room ot his brother; and impofed an annual 
tribute on the land, of an hundred talents of filver, and one 
talent ol gold*. This being done, he returned in triumph 
to Egypt. 

x Herodotus, mentioning this king’s expedition, and the 
viftory gained by him at + Magdolus, (as he calls it) fays, that 
he afterwards took the city Cadytis, which he represents as 
fituated in the mountains of Paleftine, and equal in extent to 
Sardis, the capital at that time not only of Lydia, but of all 
Afia Minor : this defcription can fuit only Jerufalem, 
which was fituated in the manner above defcribed, and was 
then the only city in thofe parts that could be compared to 
Sardis. It appears befides from fcripture, that Nechao, 
after his viftory, won this capital of Judea; for he was there 
in perfon, when he gave the crown to Jehoiakim. The very 
name Cadytis, which in Hebrew fignifies the Holy, points 
clearly to the city of Jerufalem, as is proved by the learn¬ 
ed Dean Prideaux J. 

Nabopolaffar, king of Babylon, obferving that fince the a. m. 
taking of Carchemifh by Nechao, all Syria and Paleftine had Al f397- 
fhaken off their allegiance to him; and that his years and in- 607. 
firmitics would not permit him to march againft the rebels in 


* Lib. ii. c. 159. 

* The Hebrew filver talent, according to Dr. Cumberland, is equivalent 
to 353 l' ll8 « tojd* fo that 100 talents Englifh 7 
money, make 1 

The gold talent according to the fame 


35359I- 7 s - 6d. 
5075I: 15s. 7}d. 


The amount of the whole tribute 




i\d. 


+ Mcgiddo, 


t From the time that Solomon, by means of his temple, had made Jeru¬ 
salem the common place of worlhiptoall Ifracl, it was diliinguifhed from the 
rcll of the cities by the epithet Holy, and in the Old Teftamcnt was called Air 
Hakkodejht i.c. the city of hqltnefs, or the holy city. It bore this title upon 
the coins, and the (hckcl was inferibed Jerufalem Kcdujhay i.c. Jerufalem the 
holy. At length Jerufalem, for brevity fake, was omitted, and only Kedujha 
referved. The Syriac being the prevailing language in Herodotus’s time, 
Kedufha, by a change in that dialed of Jk into M, was made Kedutha; and 
Herodotus giving it a Greek termination, it was writ KrtJ'uTJ;, or Cadytis. 
Fkidr aux.’s Connexion of the Old and New Teflament } Vol. I. Fart i. p. 80, 81. 

8vo, Edit. 
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perfon, he there Tore alfociated his fon Nabuchodonofor, or 
Nebuchadnezzar, with him in the empire, and fent him at 
the head oi an army into tliofe countries. z This young 
prince van qui filed the army of Nechao near the river Eu¬ 
phrates, recovered Carchemilh, and reduced the revolted 
provinces to their allegiance, as a Jeremiah had foretold. 
Thus he dTpoH'toTed the Egyptians of all that belonged to 
them, from the * little b river of Egypt to the Euphrates, 
which comprehended all Syria and Paleftine. 

Nechao dying after he had reigned fixteen years, left the 
kingdom to his fon. 

Psammis. c His reign was but of fix years, and hilto- 
^■c. r y has us nothing memorable concerning him, except 

that he made an expedition into Ethiopia. 

It was to this prince that the Eleans fent a fplendid em- 
balTv after having militated the Olympic games. They 
had eftablifhed the whole with fuch care, and made fuch 
excellent regulations, that, in their opinion, nothing feem- 
ed wanting to their perfeftion, and envy itfelf could not find 
any fault with them. d However, they did not defire fo 
much to have the opinion, as to gain the approbation of the 
Egyptians, who were looked upon as the wifeft and moll 
judicious people in the world. Accordingly the king af- 
fcmblcd the lages ol his nation. Alter all things had been 
heard, which could be fa id in favour of this inflitution, the 
Klcans were a(ked, ii the citizens and foreigners were admit¬ 
ted indifferently to tlicfegames; to which anfwer was made, 
that they were open to every one. To this the Egyptian re¬ 
plied) that the fules of juflice would have been more ftrift- 
ly ohlcrvcd, had foreigners only been admitted to thefe coin- 
bats; becaufc it was very dillicult lor the judges, in their 
award ot the viMoiy and the prize, not to be prejudiced in 
favour ot their lellow-citizcns. 


Jer. xlvi. a, &e. 

r Herod. 1 ii. c. 160. 


“ 2 Kings xxiv.y 


b A rivo Egypti* 


*' Herod. 1 . i. c. 160. 


* Thus little rwer of Ii"ypl, fo often mentioned in feripture, as the boun¬ 
dary of Ihikitiue tovvaid-s hgypl, was not i he Nile, but a final I river, which 
11111111111'; through the dilaitiliai lay betwixt tliofe two nations, was anciently 
«»ir common botmd.ii v of both. So far i In* land, which had been promt fed to 
•.n- V’.'Uvdty ut Ahi.di.iin, .mil du.dcd among them by lot, extended. 
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’ Apries. c In fcripture he is called Pharaoh- H ophra; A. M. 
and, fucceeding his father Pfammis, reigned twenty-five Anu'j.C 
years. 

During the fir ft years of his reign, he was as happy as 
any of his predecefiors. Pie carried his arms into Cyprus; 
befieged the city of Sidon by fca and land; took it, and made 
himfelf mailer of all Phoenicia and Paleftine. 

So rapid afuccefs elated his heart to a prodigious degree, 
and, as Herodotus informs us, fwelled him with fo much 
pride and infatuation, that he boafied, it was not in the power 
of the gods themfelves to dethrone him; fo great was the 
idea he had formed to himfelf of the firm eftablifhment of 

♦ 

his own power. It was with a view to thefe arrogant con¬ 
ceits, that Ezekiel put the vain and impious words follow¬ 
ing into his mouth; “ f My river is mine own, and I have 
made it for my f elf. 9 * But the true God proved to him after¬ 
wards that he had a mailer, and that he was a mere man; and 
he had threatened him long before, by his prophets, with all 
the calamities he was refolvcd to bring upon him, in order to 
punilh him for his pride. 

A little after Orphahad afeended the throne, Zedekiah*, 
king of Judah, font an embafly, and concluded a mutual al¬ 
liance with him; and the year following, breaking the oath 
of fidelity he had taken to the king of Babylon, he rebelled 
openly againft him. 

Notwithftanding Gocl had fo often forbid his people to 
have rccourfe to Egypt, or put any confidence in the people 
of it, notwithftanding the repeated calamities in which they 
had been involved, for their having relied on the Egyptians, 
they Hill thought this nation their moll fare refuge in dan¬ 
ger; and accordingly could not forbear applying to it. This 
they had already done in the reign ol the holy king Pleze- 
kiah; and which gave occafion to God’s meflage to his peo¬ 
ple, by the mouth of his prophet Ifaiah h . “ Wo to them 
that go down to Egypt for help, and Hay on horfes and truffc 
in chariots, bccaufc they are many; but they look not unto 
the Holy One of Ifracl, neither feck the Lord. The Egyp¬ 
tians are men, and not God, and their horfes flcfli, not fpirit: 


1 Jer. xliv. 30. Ilcrod. 1 . ii. c. 161. Diod. 1 . ii. p. 72. 

e Ezck, xvii, 13. 1 xxxi. 1, 3, 

Vol. I. R 


xxix, 3. 
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when the Lord fhall ftretch out his hand, both he thathelpetli 
fhall fall, and he that is holpen fhall fall down, and they 
fhall fall together.” But neither the prophet nor the king 
were heard; and nothing but the 1x10ft fatal experience 
could open their eyes, and make them fee evidently the 
truth of God’s threatenings. 

The Jews behaved in the very fame manner on this occa- 
fion. Zcdekiah, notwitliftanding all the remonftrances of 
Jeremiah to the contrary, refolved to conclude an alliance 
with the Egyptian monarch, who, puffed up with the fuccefs 
of his arms, and confident that nothing could refill his 
power, declared himfclf the protefilor of Ifrael, and pro* 
mi fed to deliver it from the tyranny of Nabuchodonofor. 
But God, offended that a mortal had thus dared to intrude 
himfclf into his place, cxprclfcd his mind to another pro¬ 
phet, as follows, “ 1 Son of man, fet thy face again ft Pha¬ 
raoh king of Egypt, and prophefy againlt him, and againft all 
Egypt. Speak and fay. Thus faith the Lord God, Behold, 
1 am againft thee, Pharaoh king of Egypt, the great dragon 
that lieth in the midft of his rivers, which hath faid, My 
river is my own, and I have made it for niyfelf. But I 
will put hooks in thy jaws,” &c. God, after comparing 
him to a reed, which breaks under the man who leans upon 
it, and wounds his hands, adds, “ k Behold, I will bring a 
fword upon thee, and cutoff man and beaft out of thee; 
the land of Egypt fhall he defolate, and they (hall know 
that I am the Lord, becaufe he hath faid, The river is mine, 
and I have made it.” The fame 1 prophet, in fevcral fuc- 
cccding chapters, continues to foretel the calamities with 
which Egypt was going to be overwhelmed. 

Zcdekiah was far from giving credit to thefe predictions. 
W! len he heard of the approach of the Egyptian army, and 
faw Nabuchodonofor raife the fiegc of Jerufalem, he fancied 


that his deliverance was completed, and anticipated a tri¬ 
umph. His joy, however, was but of (hort duration; for 
the Egyptians feeing the Chaldeans advancing forward 
again, did not dare to encounter fo numerous and well-difci* 


A.M. plined an army. ‘ 

3416. 

Ant, J. C» 1 JC/.ck xxlx, 2, 3, 4, 
488. xxxi, xxxii. 


They therefore marched hack into their 

k Chap. xxix. 8, 9. 

,n Jcr, xxxvii# 


1 Chap, xxix, xxx. 
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own country, and left the unfortunate Zedekiah expofed 
to all the dangers of a war in which they themfelves had in¬ 
volved him. Nebuchodonofor again fat down before Je- 
rufalem; took and burnt it, as Jeremiah had prophefied. 

n Many years after, the chaftifements with which God A. 
had threatened Apries (Pharaoh-Hophra) began to fall upon A 3 t 43 j°‘ c 
him. For the Cyrenians, a Greek colony, which had fet- 574- 
tled in Afri ca, between Lybia and Egypt, having feized 
upon, and divided among themfelves a great pait of the 
country belonging to the Lybians; forced thefe nations, 
who were thus difpoflefled by violence, to throw themfelves 
into the arms of this prince, and implore his proteftion. 
Immediately Apries fent a mighty army into Lybia, to op- 
pofe the Cyrenian Greeks; but this army being entirely 
defeated and almoft cut to pieces, the Egyptians imagined 
that Apries had font it into Lybia, only to get it deflroyed; 
and by that means, to attain the power of governing his fab- 
jefls without check or control. This reflection prompted 
the Egyptians to lhake off the yoke which had been laid on 
them by their prince, whom they now confidered as their 
enemy. But Apries hearing of the rebellion, difpatched 
Amahs, one of his officers, to fupprefs it, and force the re¬ 
bels to return to their allegiance. But the moment Amahs 
began to make his fpeech, they fixed a helmet upon his head, 
in token of the exalted dignity to which they intended to 
raile him, and proclaimed him king. Amahs having ac¬ 
cepted the crown, fluid with the mutineers, arid confirmed 
them in their rebellion. 

Apries, more exafperated than ever at tins news, fent Pa- 
terbemis, another of his great officers, and one of the princi¬ 
pal lords of his court, to put Amahs under an arreft, and 
bring him before him; but Patcrbcinis not being able to 
execute his commands, and bring away the rebel, as he was 
furrounded with the infiruments of his treachery, was treat- 

4 ' 

cd by Apries at bis return in the moll ignominious and in¬ 
human manner; for, his nofe and ears were cut off by the 
command of that prince, who never confidered, that only 
his want of power had prevented his executing his com* 
nuffion. So bloody an outrage, done to a perfon of fuch 

"Herod. J. ii. c. 161, &c. Diod. 1 . i. p. 62, 

R 2 
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high diftinftion, exafperated the Egyptians fo much, that 
the greateft part ot them joined the rebels, and the infur- 
rcffion became general. Apries was now forced to retire 
into Upper Egypt, where he fupported himfelt fome years, 
during which Amahs enjoyed the reft of his dominions. 

The troubles which thus diftrafted Egypt, afforded Na- 
buchodonofor a favourable opportunity to invade that 
kingdom; audit was God himfclf infpired him with the re- 
folution. This prince, who was the instrument of God's 
wrath (though he did not know himfelt to be fo) againft a 
people whom he was refolvcd to chaftife, had juft before 
taken Tyre, where himfelt and his army had laboured under 
incredible difficulties. To recompente their toils, God 
abandoned Egypt to their arms. It is wonderful to hear 
the Creator himfclf delivering his thoughts on this fubjeft. 
There are few paffages in feripture more remarkable than 
this, or which give a ftronger idea of the fupreme authority 
which God exercifes over all the princes and kingdoms of 
the earth. 41 ° Son of man,” fays the Almighty to his pro¬ 
phet Ezekiel, “ Nebuchadnezzar kind ot Babylon, caufed 
his army to ferve a great fervice againft Tyrus: every head 
was made bald, and every fhoulder was peeled*: yet had 
lie no wages, nor his army, + for the fervice he had ferved 
againft it. Therefore thus faid the Lord God, Behold I 
will give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon, and he fhall take her multitude, and take her 
fpoil, and take her prey, and it fhall be the wages for his 
army. I have given him the land of Egypt for his labour, 
wherewith he ferved againft it, becaufe they wrought for 
me, faith the Lord God.” Says another prophet, “ v EIc 


° Ezck. xxix. 18, 19, 20. 


r Jcrcm. xliii. 12 


'* The baldncfs of the heads of the Babylonians, was owing to the prcfTurc of 
their helmets; and thei r peeled jhouldcrs to their carrying balkcts of earth, and 
large pieces of timber, to join Tyre to the continent, Baldncfs was itfelfa 
badge of flavery; and joined to the peeled Jhouldcrs , (hows that the conqueror’s 
army fuflaincd even the moll fcrvile labours in this memorable liege. 

+ For the better underftanding of this paflfagc, wc arc to know, that Nabu- 
chodonofor fultained incredible hardfhips at the (iege of Tyre; and that 
when the Tyrians faw llicmfclvcs clofely attacked, the nobles conveyed them* 
felvcs, and their richert cflVtls, on fliip-bonrd, and retired into other iHands* 
So that when Nabuchodonofor took the city, he found nothing to rccompcnfe 
his lodes, and the troubles he had undergone in this liege, S. IIiekon, 
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fhall array himfelf with the land of Egypt, as a fhepherd 
putteth on his garment, and he {hall go forth from thence 
in peace. 5 ’ Thusfhall he load himfelf with booty, and thus 
cover his own {boulders, and thofe of his fold, with all the 
fpoils of Egypt. Noble expreflions! which fliow the pro¬ 
digious cafe with which all the power and riches of a king¬ 
dom are carried away, when God appoints the revolution; 
and fhift like a garment to a new owner, who has no more 
to do but to take it, and clothe himfelf with it. 

The king of Babylon taking advantage therefore of the 
inteftine divifions, which the rebellion of Amafis had occa- 
fioned in that kingdom, marched thither at the head of his 
army. He fubdued Egypt from Migdol or Magdol, a town 
on the frontiers of it, as far as Syene, in the oppofite extre¬ 
mity where it borders on Ethiopia, He made a horrible dc- 
vaftation wherever he came ; killed a great number of the 
inhabitants, and made fuch dreadful havoc in the country, 
that the damage could not be repaired in forty years. Nabu- 
chodonofor, having loaded his army with fpoils, and con¬ 
quered the whole kingdom, came to an accommodation with 
Amafis; and leaving him as his viceroy there, returned to 
Babylon. 

Apr i i;s (Pharaoh-Hophra) now leaving the place where 
he had concealed himfelf, advanced towards the fea-coalt 
(probably towards Lybia;) 'and hiring an army of Carians, 
Ionians, and other foreigners, he marched againfl Amafis, 
whom he fought near Memphis; but being overcome, 
Apries was taken priloncr, carried to the city of Sais, and 
there ftranglcd in his own palace. 

The Almighty had given, by the mouth of his prophets, 
an aflonifhing relation of the fcveral circumflanccs of this 
mighty event. It was lie who had broken the power of 
Apries, which was once fo formidable; and put the fword 
into the hand of Nabuchodonofor, in order that he might 

5 faid 


challife and humble that haughty prince. 


c< r 


I am, 


lie, “againfl Pharaoh king of Egypt, ancl will break his 
arms which wore llrong, hut now arc broken; ancl 1 will 
c.aufe the fword to fall out of his hand.— “But I will 
ilrengthcn the arms of the king of Babylon, and put my 

iHcrod. 1 . ii.c, 163, 169. Diod. 1 . i. p. 7 «» r Esck. xxx. as. >34. 
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fword into his hand,— 1 And they fhall know that I am the 
Lord.” 

He enumerates the towns which were to fall a prey to the 
viftors; “Pathros* Zoan, No, (called in the vulgate Alex¬ 
andria) Sin, Aven, Phibefcth, See.* 

He takes notice particularly of the unhappy end, to 
which the captive king fhould come. “ x Thus faith the 
Lord, behold I will give Pharaoh-Hophra, the king of 
Egypt, into the hand of his enemies, and into the hand of 
them that feek his life.” 

Lallly he declares, that during forty years, the Egyptians 
fhall be oppreffed with every fpecies of calamity, and be re¬ 
duced to fo deplorable a Rate, 46 >'That there fhall be no 
more a prince of the land of Egypt.” The event verified 
this prophecy. Soon after the expiration of thefe forty 
years, Egypt was made a province of the Perfian empire, 
and has been governed ever fince by foreigners. For fince 
the ruin of the Perfian monarchy, it has been fubjeft fuc- 
ceffively to the Macedonians, the Romans, the Saracens, 
the Mamalukes, and lallly to the Turks, who pofiefs it at 
this day. 

z God was not lefs punttual in the accomplifhment of 
his prophecies, with regard to fuch of his own people, as 
had retired, contrary to his prohibition, into Egypt, alter 
the taking of Jerufalem; and forced Jeremiah along with 
them. The inflant they had readied Egypt, and were ar¬ 
rived at Taphnis (or Tanis) the prophet, after having hid 
in their prefence (by God’s command) {tones in a grotto, 
which was near the king’s palace; he declared to them, 
that Nabuchodonofor fhould foon arrive in Egypt, and that 
God would cflablifh his throne in that very place; that this 
prince would lay wafle the whole kingdom, and carry fire 
and fword into all places; that themfelves fhould fall into 
the hand ot thefe cruel enemies, when one part of them 
would be maff’acred, and the reft led captive to Babylon; 


C I Will • AA 




• Ezck.. xxx. 25. u Ezck. vcr. 14, 17. * j 

y Ezck. xxx. 15. * Jcrem. chap, xliii, xliv. 

* I have given the names of thefe towns as they (land in our Englifh vcrfion. 
In the margin arc primed againll Zoan, Tanis; againll Sion, Pcluhum; againll 

Aven, Hcliopoli; again(l Phibcfcth, Puballmn (Bubafle); and by thefe l*ift 
names they are mentioned in the oiiginal. 
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that only a very final I number fliould efcape the common 
defolation, and be at laft rcftorcd to their country. All thefe 
prophecies had their accomplifhment in the appointed time. 

Am as is. Aker the death ot Aprics, Amafis became 
peaceable pofTeflor ot Egypt, and reigned forty years over 
it. He was, according to a Plato, a native of the city of 
Sais. 

h As he was but of mean extra&ion, he met with no re- 
fpeft, but was only contemned by his fubje&s, in the begin¬ 
ning ot his reign: he was not infenfible of this; but never- 
thelefs thought it his intereft to fubdue their tempers by an 
artful carriage, and win their affc&ion by gentlencfs andrea- 
fon. He had a golden cittern, in which himfelf, and thofe 
perfons who were admitted to his table, ufed to wafh their 
feet; he melted it down, and had it call into a ftatue, and 
then expofecl the new god to public worfhip. The people 
hatlened in crowds to pay their adoration to the ftatue. The 
king, having affembled the people, informed them of the 
vile ufes to which this ftatue had once been put, which ne- 
verthelefs had now their religious proftrations! the appli¬ 
cation was eafy, and had the defired fuccefs; the people 
thenceforward paid the king all the refpett that is due to 
majefty. 

c He always ufed to devote the whole morning to public 
affairs, in order to receive petitions, give audience, pro¬ 
nounce fentence, and hold his councils; the reft ot the day 
was given to plcafurc; and as Amafis, in hours ot diverfion, 
was extremely gay, and feemed to carry his mirth beyond 
due bounds; his courtiers took the liberty to reprefent to 
him the unfuitablenefs of fuch a behaviour; when lie an- 
fwered, that it was as impoftible for the mind to be always 
ferious and intent upon bufinefs, as tor a bow to continue 
always bent. 

It was this king who obliged the inhabitants of every town 
to enter their names in a book kept by the magillrate for 
that purpofe, with their profeffion, and manner of living. 
Solon inferted this cuflom amoiighis laws. 

He built many magnificent temples, cfpecially at Sais 
the place of his birth. Herodotus admired cfpecially a 
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chapel there, formed of one fingle Hone, and which was 
twenty-one cubits* in front, fourteen in depth, and eight 
in height; its dimenfions within were not quite fa large: it 
had been brought from Elcphantina, and two thoufand men 
had employed three years in conveying it along the Nile. 

Amafis had a great efteem for the Greeks. He granted 
them large privileges; and permitted fuch ot them as were 
defirous of fettling in Egypt, to live in the city of Naucratis, 
fo famous for its harbour. When the rebuilding of the tem¬ 
ple of Delphi, which had been burnt, was debated on, and 
the expence was computed at three hundred talents+, 
Amafis furnifhed the Delphians with a very confiderable 
fum towards difeharging their quota, which was the fourth 
part of f he whole charge. 

He made an alliance with the Cyrenians, and married a 
wife amonff them. 

O 

He is the only king of Egypt who conquered the ifland 
of Cyprus, and made it tributary. 

Under his reign Pythagoras came into Egypt, being re¬ 
commended to that monarch by the famous Polycrates, 
tyrant of Sarrios, who had contrafted a friendfhip with 
Amafis, and will be mentioned hereafter. Pythagoras, dur¬ 
ing his flay in Egypt, was initiated in all the myfleries of 
the country; and inftru&ed by the priefls in whatever was 
moft abftrufc arid important in their religion. It was here 
he imbibed his do&rineot the metenipfyehofis, or tranfmi- 
gration of fouls. 

In the expedition in which Cyrus conquered fo great a 
part of the world, Egypt doubtlefs was fubdued, like the reft 
of the provinces; and Xenophon declares this in the begin¬ 
ning of his Cyropedia or Inflitwtion of that Prince Proba¬ 
bly, after that the forty years of defolation, which had been 
prophefied by the prophet, were expired, Egypt beginning 
gradually to recover itfcli, Amafis fhook off the yoke, and 
recovered his liberty. 

Accordingly we find, that one of the fir ft cares of Cam- 
byfes the Ion of Cyrus, after he had afeended the throne, 

* The cubit is one foot and almoll ten inches. VideJupra . 

+ Or, 58,1251. ilcrling, 

J FfT’i.ft Ai KXX'ivwv twv *v Affjjr, mruSukuilcoy, 

A lywnb-MV) p. 5» Edit. llutchiufoni. 
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was to carry liis arms into Egypt. On his arrival there, 
Amafis was juft dead, and fucceeded by his fon Pfamme- 
nitus. 

Psammenitus. Cambyfes, after having gained a bat¬ 
tle, purfued the enemy to Memphis; befieged the city, and 
boon took it: however, he treated the king with clemency, 
granted him his life, and afligned him an honourable pen- 
fion; but being informed that he was fecretly concerting 
meafures to reafeend his throne, he put him to death. 
Pfammenitus reigned but fix months; all Egypt fubmitted 
immediately to the victor. The particulars ot this hiftory 
will be related more at large, when I come to that of Cam¬ 
byfes. 

Here ends the fucceffion of the Egyptian kings. From 
this aera the hiftory of this nation, as was before obferved, 
will be blended with that of the Perfians and Greeks, till the 
death of Alexander. At that period, a new monarchy will 
arife in Egypt, founded by Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, 
which will continue to Cleopatra, that is, for about three 
hundred years. I fhall treat each of thefe fubjefts in the 
feveral periods to which they belong. 


A. M. 
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T SHALL divide the following hiftory of the Carthagi- 
nians into two parts. In the firft, I fhall give a general 
idea of the manners of that people, their character, govern¬ 
ment, religion, power and riches. In the fecond, after 
relating in few words, by what ffeps Carthage eftablifhed 
and enlarged its power, I fhall give an account of the wars 
by which it became fo famous. 

PART THE FIRST. 

Character, Manners, Religion, and Govern¬ 
ment of the Carthaginians. 

* 

Sect. I. 

Carthage fomred after the Model of Tyre , of which that City 

was a Colony . 

T HE Carthaginians were indebted to the Tyrians, not 
only for their origin, but their manners, language, 
cufloms, laws, religion, and their great application to com¬ 
merce, as will appear from every part of the fequel. They 
fpoke the fame language with the Tyrians, and thefe the 
fame with the Canaanites and Ifraelitcs, that is, the Hebrew 
tongue, or at leaf! a language which was entirely derived 
from it. Their names had commonly fome particular mean¬ 
ing: a thus Hanno {\gu\ho.(\ gracious, bountiful; Dido 9 ami- 


•Bochart. Part II. I» ii. c. iQ. 
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able, or well beloved; Sophonifha, one who keeps faithfully 
her hujband's fecrets. From a fpirit of religion, they like- 
wife joined the name of God to their own, conformably to 
the genius of the Hebrews. Hannibal, which anfwers to 
Ananias, fignifies Baal [or the Lord'] has been gracious to 
me. Afdrubal, anfwering to Azarias, implies the Lord will 
he our fuccour. It is the fame with other names, Adherbal, 
Maharbal, Maftanabal, &c. The word Phceni, from which 
Punic is derived, is the fame with Phceni or Phoenicians, 
becaufe they came originally from Phoenicia. In the Pce- 
nulus of Plautus is a fcene written in the Punic tongue, 
which has very much exercifed the learned*. 

But the ftrift union which always fubfifted between the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians is ftill more remarkable. 
b When Cambyfes had refolved to make war upon the lat¬ 
ter, the Phoenicians, who formed the chief flrength of his 
fleet, told him plainly, that they could not ferve him againft 
their countrymen; and this declaration obliged that prince 
to lay afide his defign. The Carthaginians, on their fide, 
were never forgetful of the country from whence they 
came, and to which they owed their origin. c They fent 
regularly every year to Tyre, a (hip freighted with prefents, 
as a quit-rent or acknowledgment paid to their ancient coun¬ 
try ; and its tutelar gods had an annual facrifice offered to 
them by the Carthaginians, who confidered them as their 

protestors. They never failed to fend thither the firlt fruits 

** * 

of their revenues; nor the tithe of the fpoils taken from 
their enemies, as offerings to Hercules, one of the principal 
gods of Tyre and Carthage. The Tyrians, to fecure from 
Alexander (who was then befieging their city) what they 
valued above all things, I mean their wives and children, 
font them to Carthage, where, at a time that the inhabitants 
of the latter were involved in a furious war, they were re¬ 
ceived and entertained with fuch a kindnefs and gcncrofity 
as might be expended from the moll tender and opulent pa¬ 
rents. Such uninterrupted tcltimonics of a warm and fin- 
rerc gratitude, do a nation more honour, than the greateft 
oonquelts, and the moll glorious viflories. 

1 Herod. 1, iii. c. i y —19. c Polyb. 9.J4- Q. Curt. 1 . iv. c. 2, 3. 

'' The fnft fevm: of ihe fifth afl, tianflaicd into Latin by Petit, in tin* fccond 
hook of his MifVrllimjfg. 
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Sect. II. The Religion of the Carthaginians . 

T appears from feveral paflages of the hiftory of Carthage, 
that its generals looked upon it as an indifpenfable duty 
to begin and end all the enterprifes with the worfhip of the 
gods. d Hamilcar, father of the great Hannibal, before he 
entered Spain in a hoftile manner, offered up a facrifice to 
the gods; and his fon treading in his fteps, before he left 
Spain, and marched again ft Rome, went to Cadiz in order 
to pay the vows he made to Hercules; and to offer up new 
ones, in cafe that god lhould be propitious to him. c Alter 
the battle of Cannae, when he acquainted the Carthaginians 
with the joyful news, he recommended to them above all 
things, the offering up a thankfgiving to the immortal gods, 
for the feveral victories he had obtained. Pro his tantis 
totque viBoriis vernm cjfe grates diis immortalihus agi kabe - 

rique . 

Nor was this religious honouring of the deity on all occa- 
fions the ambition of particular perfons only; but was the 
genius and difpofition of the whole nation. 

f Polybius has tranfmitted to us a treaty of peace con¬ 
cluded between Philip, fon of Derr^trius king of Macedon, 
and the Carthaginians, in which the great refpeft and vene¬ 
ration of the latter for the deity, their inherent perfuafion 
that the gods affift and prefidc over human affairs, and par¬ 
ticularly over the folemn treaties made in their name and 
prefence, are ftrongly difplayed. Mention is therein made 
of five or fix different orders of deities; and this enumeration 
appears very extraordinary in a public inflrumcnt, Inch as a 
treaty of peace concluded between two nations. I will 
here prefent my reader with the very words of the hiftorian, 
as it will give fome idea of the Carthaginian theology. 
“This treaty was concluded in the prefence of Jupiter, 
Juno, and Apollo; in the prefence of the daemon or genius 
(S«///,o»of) of the Carthaginians, of Hercules and Iolaus ; in 
the prefence of Mars, Triton, and Neptune; in the pre- 
fence of all the confederate gods of the Carthaginians ; and 


1 LiVf 1 . xxi. n. i. Ibid. n. 21. 


0 Liv. 1 . xxiii. », in. 


c L, viL p, 699. Edit, Gronov. 
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of the fun, the moon, and the earth; in the prefence of the 
rivers, meads, and waters; in the prefence of all thofe gods 
who poffefs Carthage;” what would we now fay to an in- 
ftrument of this kind, in which the tutelar angels and faints 
of a kingdom Ihould be introduced ? 

The Carthaginians had two deities, to whom they paid a 
more particular worfhip, and who deferve to have fome 
mention made of them in this place. 

The firft was the goddefs Cceleftis, called likewife Urania 
or the Moon, who was invoked in great calamities, and par¬ 
ticularly in droughts, in order to obtain rain: sthat very 
virgin Cceleftis, fays Tertullian, the promifer of rain, Ifla 
ipfa virgo C&lejlis pluviarum polliciatrix . Tertullian, 
fpeaking of this goddefs and of ^Efculapius, makes the hea¬ 
thens of that age a challenge, which is bold indeed, but at the 
fame time very glorious to the caufe of Chriftianity ; and 
declares, that any Chriltian, who firft comes, fhall oblige 
thefe falfe gods to confefs publicly that they are but devils; 
and confents that this Chriltian fhall be immediately killed, 
if he does not extort fuch a confeffion from the mouth of 
thefe gods. Nifi fe dtzmones confejfi fuerint Chrifliano mm - 
tiri non audentes , ibidem illius Chrijliani procafijjimi fanguu 
ne?n fundile. St. Auftip likewife makes frequent mention 
of this deity. “ h What is now,” fays he, “ become ot 
Cceleftis, whofe empire was once fo great in Carthage?” 
This was doubtlefs the fame deity, whom 5 Jeremiah calls 
the queen of heaven; and who was held in fo much reve¬ 
rence by the Jewilh women, that they addrelfed their vows, 
burnt incenfe, poured out drink-offerings, and made cakes 
for her with their own hands, ut facient placcntes reginct 
codi\ and from whom they boafted their having received 
all manner of bleflings, whilft they paid her a regular wor¬ 
fhip; whereas, fince they had failed in it, they had been 
oppreffed with misfortunes of every kind. 

The fecond deity particularly adored by the Carthagi¬ 
nians, and in whofe honour human facrificcs were offered, 
was Saturn, known in feripture by the name of Moloch: 
and this worfhip parted from Tyre to Carthage. Philo 

» Apolog. c. xxiii. h In Pfalm xcviii. 

1 Jcr. vii. 18, and xliv. 17— 
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quotes a pafTage from Sanclioniathon, which fhows, that the 
kings of Tyre in great dangers ufed to facrifice their fons 
to appeafe the anger of the gods; and that one of them, by 
this aftion, procured himfelf divine honours, and was wor- 
lhipped as a god, under the name of the planet Saturn: to 
this doubtlefs was owing the fable of Saturn’s devouring 
his own children. Particular perfons, when they were de- 
firous of averting any great calamity, took the fame method; 
and, in imitation of their princes, were fo very fuperftitious, 
that fuch as had no children, purchafed thofc of the poor, 
in order that they might not be deprived of the merit of 
fuch a facrifice. This cuflom prevailed long among the 
Phoenicians and Canaanites, from whom the Ifraelites bor¬ 
rowed it, though forbid exprefsly by heaven. At firft, 
children were inhumanly burnt, either in a fiery furnace, 
like thofe in the valley of Hinnon, fo often mentioned in 
feripture ; or in a flaming flatue of Saturn. k The cries of 
thefe unhappy viftims were drowned by the uninterrupted 
noife of drums and trumpets. Mothers* made it a merit, 
and a part of their religion, to view this barbarous fpe&acle 
with dry eyes, and without fo much as a groan ; and if a tear 
or a figli dole from them, the facrifice was lefs acceptable 
to the deity, and all the efie61 s of it were entirely lofi. 

1 This firength of mind, or rather lavage barbarity, was car¬ 
ried to fuch cxccfs, that even mothers would endeavour, 
with embraces and kiifes, to liufh the cries of their child¬ 
ren ; left, had the victim been offered with an unbecoming 
grace, and in the midll of tears, it fliould anger the god : 
blanditiis et ofadis comprimcbanl vault um , nc jlebilis hojlia 
immolaretur ™. They afterwards contented themlelves with 
making their children pafs through the fire; in which they 
frequently perilhed, as appears from fcvcral paflages of 
feripture. 

“The Carthaginians retained the barbarous cuflom of 
offering human facrificcs to their gods, till the ruin of their 

k Plul. dc fu peril in p. 171. 1 Tcrtul. in Apolog. 

,n Miuut. Felix. "Q. Curt. 1 . iv. c. 5, 

* llapnrmn ’I Z &*'■• ^ 1L ‘ cruc ^ ail d pitilef* 

mother Rood by as an unconcerned fpettator ; a groan or a tear lading from 
her, would have been puni/hed by ei jbtc; ai *d Hill the child mult have been la* 

tri liced. Plot, deJupajlitionc . 
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city*: an aftion which ought to have been called a facri- 
lege rather than a facrifice. Sacrilegium verius quam Ja+ 
crum. It was fufpended only for fome years, from the fear 
they were under of drawing upon themfelves the indigna¬ 
tion and arms of Darius I, king of Perfia, who forbad them 
the offering up of human facrifices, and the eating the fleffi 
of dogs: °but they foon refumed this horrid pra&ice, fince, 
in the reign of Xerxes, the fucceffor to Darius, Gelon the 
tyrarlt of Syracufe, having gained a confiderable viftory 
over the Carthaginians in Sicily, made the following com 
dition among other articles of peace he granted them, viz. 
“ That no more human facrifices fliould be offered to Sa¬ 
turn.” And doubtlefs, the pradiice of the Carthaginians, 
on this very occafion, made Gelon ufe this precaution* 
p For during the whole engagement, which lafted from 
morning till night, Hamilcar, the fon of Hanno their ge¬ 
neral, was perpetually offering up to the gods, facrifices of 
living men, who were thrown on a flaming pile; and feeing 
his troops routed and put to flight, he himfelf rufhed into 
the pile, in order that he might not furvive his own dif- 
grace; and to extinguifh, fays Ambrofe, fpeaking of this 
aftion, with his own blood this facrilegious fire, when he 
found that it had not proved of fervice to himt. 


* Plut. dc fera vindic. dcorum. p. 552. 


p Herod. 1 . vii. c 167. 


* It appears from Tcriullian’s Apology, that this barbarous cuftom pre¬ 
vailed in Africa, long after the ruin of Cartilage. Infantes penes Africam Satumo 
ivnnolabantnr pal am ufqne ad proconfulatum Tiber Hi qui coj'dtm facer dotes in erf deni arbo- 
ribns templi fui opmbraticibus fcelcrum votives crucibus expofuit , tcjlc militia pallia 
nojlra , qua id ipfummunus illi proconfiH funblu ejl , i. c. Children were publicly 
facrificcd to Saturn, down to the proconfullhip of Tiberius, who hanged the 
facrificing priells themfelves on the trees which (haded their temple, as on 
fo many erodes, railed to expiate their crimes, of which the militia of our 
country arc witncllcs, who were the aftors of this execution at the command 
of this proconlul. Tcrtull. Apolog. c. g. Two learned men are at variance 
about the proconful, and the lime of his government. Salmafius confcfles 
his ignorance of both; but n*je6U the authority of Scaliger, who, for proconfu - 
latum , reads proconfutm Tibcrii } and thinks Tcrtullian, when he writ his Apo¬ 
logy, had forgot his name. However this be, it is certain that the memory 
of the incident here related by Tcrtullian, was then recent, and probably the 
wiincfics of it had not been long dead. 

+ In ipfos quos ado!chat ffc praripitavit igncs } tit cos vel cruore fuo cxlfogiurct } quos 

Jibi nihilpxfujjc togwvcraU S. A mb. 
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In times of peftilence * they ufed to facrifice a great num¬ 
ber of children to their gods, unmoved with pity for a ten¬ 
der age, which excites companion in the moil cruel ene¬ 
mies ; thus feeking a remedy for their evils in guilt itfelf; 
and endeavouring to appeafe the gods by the moil Clocking 
kind of barbarity. 

q Diodorous relates an inftance of this cruelty which 
ftrikes the reader with horror. At the time that Agathocles 
was juft going to befiege Carthage, its inhabitants, feeing the 
extremity to which they were reduced, imputed all their 
misfortunes to the juft anger of Saturn, becaufe that, inftead 
ol offering up children nobly born, who were ufually facri- 
ficed to him, he had been fraudulently put off with the chil¬ 
dren of ilaves and foreigners. To atone for this crime, two 
hundred children of the bell families in Carthage were 
facrificed to Saturn: befides which, upwards of three 
hundred citizens, from a fenfe of their guilt ol this pre¬ 
tended crime, voluntarily facrificed themfelves. Diodorus 
adds, that Saturn had a brazen flatue, the hands of which 
were turned downward; fo that when a child was laid on 
them, it dropped immediately into a hollow, where was a 
fiery furnace. 

Can this, fays r Plutarch, be called worlhipping the gods? 
Can we be faid to entertain an honourable idea of them, if 
we fuppofe that they arc pleafed with (laughter, thirfty of 
human blood, and capable of requiring or accepting fuch 
offerings? * Religion, fays the judicious author, is placed 
between two rocks, that are equally dangerous to man, and 
injurious to the deity, 1 mean impiety and fuperflition. 
The one, from an affectation of free-thinking, believes no¬ 
thing; and the other, from a blind wcaknefs, believes all 
things. Impiety, to rid itfelf of a terror which galls it, 
denies the very exillerice of the gods: while fuperflition, to 
calm its fears, capricioufly forges gods, which it makes not 


i L. ii. p. 7<36. 


r Dc fuperfhtionc, 169 
* Idem, in Camill. p. 132. 
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+ Cum pcjlc labor nrent manta facrorum religions tt fcelere pro rented 10 ufi funt . 
Quippe homines ut vittimas immolabant et impuberes (qua atlas etiam hqjlium mifericor - 
dium prevocal) aris admovebant , paccm deorum fang time eorutn expofcentes } pro quorum 
vita dii mxirne rogari folcnt . Justin. 1. xviii, c, 6. The Gauls as well as Ger¬ 
mans ufed to facriiicc men, if Dionyfms and Tacitus may be credited. 
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only the friends, but proteftors and models of crimes. 1 Had 
it not been better, fays he further, for the Carthaginians to 
have had a Critias, a Diagoras, r.nd fuch like open and im« 
difguifed atheifts for their lawgivers, than to have eflablilh- 
ed fo frantic and wicked a religion? Could the Typhous 
and the giants (the open enemies to the gods) had they gained 
a vi&ory over them, have eftablifhed more abominable fa- 
crifices ? 

Such were the fentiments which a heathen entertained of 
this part of the Carthaginian worfhip. But one would 
fcarce believe that mankind were capable of fuch madnefs 
and frenzy. Men do not generally entertain ideas fo de- 
ftruftive of all thofe things which nature confiders as mofl 
facred; as to facrifice, to murder their children with their 
own hands; and to throw them in cool blood into fiery fur¬ 
naces ! Such fentiments of fo unnatural and barbarous a 
kind, and yet adopted by whole nations, and even by thofe 
that palled for civilized, as the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, 
Gauls, Scythians, and even the Greeks and Romans; and 
confecrated by cuftom, during a long feries of ages, can have 
been infpired by him only, who was a murderer from the 
beginning; and who delights in nothing but the humiliation,, 
xnifery, and perdition of man. 

Sect. III. Form of the Government of Carthage. 

T HE government of Carthage was founded upon prin¬ 
ciples of the moll confummate wifdom, and it is with 
rcafon that “Ariliotle ranks this republic in the number ot 
thofe who were had in the grcatell elleem by the ancients, 
and which was fit to ferve as a model for others. He 
grounds his opinion on a rcfle&ion, which does great honour 
to Cartilage, by remarking, that from its foundation to this 
time (that is upwards of five hundred years) no confiderable 
fedition had disturbed the peace, nor any tyrant opprefled 
the liberty ol Carthage. Indeed, mixed governments, fuch 
as that ol Carthage, where the power was divided betwixt 
the nobles and the people, are fubjefl to two inconvenien* 
C;e§; either ol degenerating into an abufe of liberty by the 

< JDo fupcrlUiionc* u Dcrcp. 1. ii. c* U. 
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{editions of the populace, as frequently happened at Athens, 
and in all the Grecian republics; or into the oppreffion of 
the public liberty by the tyranny of the nobles, as in Athens, 
Syracufe, Corinth, Thebes, and Rome itfelf under Sylla and 
Casfar. It is therefore giving Carthage the higheft praife, 
to obferve, that it had found out the art, by the wifdom of 
its laws, and the harmony of the different parts of its go¬ 
vernment, to fhun, during fo long a feries of years, two 
rocks that are fo dangerous, and on which others are often 
fplit. 

It were to be wifhed, that fome ancient author had left us 
an accurate and regular defcription of the cuftoms and laws 
of this famous republic. For want of fome fuch afliflancc, 
we can only give our readers a confufed and imp erf eft idea 
of them, by collefting the feveral paflages which lie Mat¬ 
tered up and down in authors Chriftopher Hendrich has 
obliged the learned world in this particular; and* his work 
has been of great fervice to me. 

x The government of Carthage, like that of Sparta and 
Rome, united three different authorities, which counter- 
poifed and gave mutual afliflance to one another. Thefe 
authorities were, that of the two fupremc magiflrates called 
SufFetest; that of the fenate; and that of the people. There 
afterwards was added the tribunal of One Hundred, which 
had great credit and influence in the republic. 


The Suffetes , 

The power of the Su (Fetes was only annual, and their au¬ 
thority in Carthage anfwered to that of the confuls at Rome if. 
In authors they are frequently called kings, diftators, con¬ 
fuls, becaufe they excrcifed the funtlions of all three. Hifto- 
ry does not inform us of the manner of their eleftion. They 


* Polyb. 1. vi. 493. 

* It is entitled, Carthago, five Carthaginmfnm r cf public a ^ Francojurti ad 

Qdcram, ann, 1664. 

+ Tliis name is derived from a -word, which, with the Hebrews and 
Phoenicians, fignifics judges. Sophetim* 

X Ut Rom,v confutes , Jtc Carthagine quotannis annul bini reges crcabantur . Corn. 
Nep. in viu Annibaiis,c. 7. The great Hannibal was once one of the SuH'etes, 
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were empowered to affemble the fenate*, in which they pre* 
fided, propofed fubjefts for deliberation, and told the voices!; 
anR they likewife prefided in all emergent and decifive de¬ 
bates. Their authority was not limited to the city, nor con¬ 
fined to civil affairs: they fometimes had the command of the 
armies. We find that, when their employment ot Suffetes 
expired, they were made praetors, whofe office was confider- 
able, fince it empowered them to prefide in fome caufes; as 
alfo to propofe and enaft new laws, and to call to account 
the receivers of the public revenues, as appears from what 
Livy y relates concerning Hannibal on this head, and which 
I fhall take notice of in the fequel. 

The Senate* 

The Senate, compofcd of perfons who were venerable on 
account of their age, their experience, their birth, their 
riches, and efpecially their merit, formed the council of ftate; 
and were, if I may ufe that expreffion, the foul of the public 
deliberations. Their number is not exaftly known: it muff 
however have been very great, fince a hundred were fele&ed 
from it to form a feparate affembly, of which I ffiall immedi¬ 
ately have occafion to fpeak. In the fenate all affairs of con- 
fcquence were debated, the letters from generals read, the 
complaints of provinces heard, ambaffadors admitted to au¬ 
dience, and peace or war determined, as is fefen on many oc~ 
cafions. 

z When the fentiments and votes were unanimous, the 
fenate decided fupremely, and there lay no appeal from it. 
When there was a divifion, and the fenate could not be 
brought to an agreement, the affair was then brought be¬ 
fore the people, on whom the power ot deciding thereby de¬ 
volved. The reader will eafily perceive the great wifdom of 
this regulation; and how happily it was adapted to crufh fac¬ 
tions, to produce harmony, and to inforce and corroborate 
good counfels; fuch an affembly being extremely jealous 

y L. xxxiii. n. 46, 47. * Arid. loc. cit. 

* Scnatum i tuque Suffetes , quod velut conjijare imperium apud cos erat % weaver uni* 
Liv. 1. xxx. n. 7. 

4 Cum Sujfctts ad jus dicendumconcedijftnt . Id. 1 . xxxiv. n. 6*. 
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of its authority, and not eafily prevailed upon to let it pafs 
into other hands. Of this we have a memorable inflance in 
a Polybius. When after the lofs of the battle, fought in Afri¬ 
ca, at the end of the fecond Punic war, the conditions of 
peace, offered by the viftor, were read in the fenate; Hanni¬ 
bal, obferving that one of the fenators oppofed them, repre- 
fented in the ftrongefl terms, that as the fafety of the republic 
lay at flake, it was of the utmoft importance for the fenators to 
be unanimous in their refolutions, to prevent fuch a debate 
from coming before the people; and he carried his point. 

This doubtlefs laid the foundation in the infancy of the re¬ 
public of the fenate’s power, and raifed its authority to fo 
great a height. b And the fame author obferves in another a. earth, 
place; that whilft the fenate had the adminiftration of affairs, 4^7* 
the Rate was governed with great wifdom, and fuccefsful 
in all its enterprifes. 


The People • 

It appears from every thing related hitherto, that fo low 
as Ariftotle’s time, who gives fo beautiful a draught and be¬ 
llows fo noble an eulogium on the government of Carthage, 
the people fpontaneoully left the care of public affairs, and 
the chief adminiftration of them to the fenate : and this it 
was which made the republic fo powerful. But things 
changed afterwards. For the people, grown infolent by 
their wealth and conquells, and forgetting that they owed 
thefe bleflingsto the prudent conduit of the fenate, were de- 
ftrous of having a (hare in the government, and arrogated to 
thcmfelves almoft the whole power. From that period, the 
public affairs were trail fabled wholly by cabals and factions; 
which Polybius alligns as one of the chief caufes of the 
ruin of Carthage. 


The Tribunal of the Hundred . 

This was a body compofed of' a hundred and four per- 
Ions; though often, for brevity fake, they are called the 
Hundred, Thefe, according to Ariflotle, were the fame in 

* L, xv. p. 77G, 777. * Polyb. 1. vi. p, 49, 
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Carthage, as the Ephori in Sparta; whence it appears, that 
they were inflituted to balance the power of the nobles and 
fenate. But with this difference, that the Ephori were but 
five in number, and elefted annually; whereas thefe were 
perpetual, and were upwards of a hundred. It is believed 
that thefe centumvirs are the fame with the hundred judges 
mentioned by c Juftin, who were taken out of the fenate, 
and appointed to enquire into the conduft of their generals. 
The exorbitant power of Mago’s family, which, by its en- 
groffing the chief employments both of the ftate and the ar¬ 
my, had thereby the foie direftion and management of all 
affairs, gave occafion to this eftablifhment. It was intended as 
a curb to the authority of their generals, which, whilft the 
armies were in the field, was almoft boundlefs and abfoliite; 
but, by this inftitution, it became fubjeft to the laws; by 
the obligation their generals were under of giving an account 
of their aftions before thefe judges, on their return from the 
campaign. d Ut hoc metu ita in bello imperia cogitarent , ut 
domijudicia legefque refpicerent . Of thefe hundred and four 
judges, five had a particular jurifdi&ion fuperior to that of the 
reft, but is it not known how long their authority lafted. This 
council of five was like the council of ten in the Venetian 
fenate. A vacancy in their number could be filled by none 
but themfelvcs, they alfo had the power of choofingthofe who 
compofcd the council of the hundred. Their authority was 
very great, and tor that reafon none were felefted into this of¬ 
fice but perfons of uncommon merit; and it was not judg¬ 
ed proper to annex any falary or reward to it; the fingle mo¬ 
tive of the public good being thought a tie fufficient to 
engage honeft men to a confcientious and faithful difeharge 
of their duty. c Polybius, in his account of the taking of 
New Carthage by Scipio, diftii^guilhes clearly two orders of 
magifl rates ellab I idled in Old Carthage; for he fays, that 
among the priloners, taken at New Carthage, were two ma- 
gi 11 rates belonging to the body or affcmbly of old men [sx 
ms ityttciar*] lo lie calls the council of the hundred; and fif¬ 
teen of the fenate [ ja 7 is 2vyn r .Livy mentions only the 
fifteen of the fenators; but, in another place, he names the 


c Lib. xix. c. 2. 


Juftin. xix. r L. x. p, 824. Edit. Gronov 

f L. xxvi. n. 51. 1 , xxx. n. 16, 
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old men, and tells us, that they formed the moft venerable 
council of the government, and had great authority in the 
fenate. w Carthagimenjes—Oratores ad pacenipetendam mit - 
tunt trigintafeniorum principes* Id erat fanftim apud illos 
concilium , maximaque ad ipjum fetiatum regendum vis . 

Eftablifhments, though conftituted with the greateft wif- 
dom, and the jufteft harmony of parts, degenerate, however 
infenfibly, into diforder and the moft deftruftive licentiouf- 
nefs. Thefe judges, who by the lawful execution of their 
power were a terror to tranfgreffors, and the great pillars of 
juftice; abufing their almoft unlimited authority, became fo 
many petty tyrants. We fhall fee this verified in the hiftory 
of the great Hannibal, who, during his przetorfhip, after 
his return to Africa, employed all his credit to reform fo 
horrid an abufe, and made an authority, which before was 
perpetual, only annual, about two hundred years from the 
firft founding the tribunal of the one hundred. 

3082. 

Anu J, 

DefcEls in the Government of Carthage . 682. 

Ariftotle, among other refleftions made by him on the go¬ 
vernment of Carthage, remarks two great defefts in it, both 
which, in his opinion, are repugnant to the views of a wife 
lawgiver, and the maxims of good policy. 

The firft of thefe defetts was, the invefting the fame per- 
fon with different employments, which was confidered at 
Carthage, as a proof of uncommon merit. But Ariftotle 
thinks this praftice vaftly prejudicial to a community. For, 
fays this author, a man poffcffed of but one employment, 
is much more capable of acquitting himlelt well in the 
execution of it; hecaufe affairs are then examined with 
greater care, and fooner di(patched. We never fee, conti¬ 
nues our author, either by (haor land, tiie (amc officer com- 

* Mr. Rollin might have* taken notice of fotne civil officers who were dta- 
blilhed at Carthage with a power, like that of the cenfors of Rome, to inlpcft 
the manners of the citizens. The chief of thclc officers took from Hamilcar, 
the father of Hannibal, a beautiful youth, named Atdnibnl, on a report that 
Hamilrnr was more familiar with this youth ihan was confident with modcfly, 
dirat pncterca cum co [Amikarc] adolcfccns il/ujlris ctjormofus IJajdrubal , quern nonnulli 
diligi turpi us, quam par cratab Amikarc , loqucbantur—{hto Jablum efi ut a p rajcP.j 
fnorum Uajlhubal cum co vctarctur cjjc . Cou n» N f.p, in Vim Amilcaris, 
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mantling two different bodies, or the fame pilot fleering two 
Ihips. Befides, the welfare of the ftate requires that places 
and preferments fhould be divided, in order to excite an 
emulation among men of merit; whereas the bellowing of 
them on one man, too often dazzles him by fo diftinguifhing 
a preference, and always fills others with jealoufy, difcon- 
tent, and murmurs. 

\ The fecond defe£l taken notice of by Ariflotle in the go- 

; vernment of Carthage, was, that in order for a man to attain 

I the firft polls, a certain eftate was required (befides merit and 

I a confpicuous birth). By which means poverty might ex¬ 

clude perfons of the moft exalted merit, which he conliders 
• as a great evil in a government. For then, fays he, as virtue 

\ is wholly difregarded, and money is all powerful becaufe 

| all things are attained by it, the admiration and defire of 

I riches feize and corrupt the whole community. Add to 

/ this, that when magiftrates and judges are obliged to pay 

[ large fums for their employments, they feem to have a 

\ right to reimburse themfelves. 

There is not, I believe, one inftance in all antiquity to 
fhow that employments, either in the ftate or the courts of 
juftice, were fold. The expence, therefore, which Ariflotle 
talks of here, to raife men to preferments in Carthage, mull 
doubtlefs be underftood of the prefents that were given, in 
order to procure the votes of the eleftors; a prafilice, as Po¬ 
lybius obferves, very common at Carthage, where no kind 
j of gain was judged a difgrace*. It is therefore no won¬ 
der, that Ariflotle Ihould condemn a practice whofe confe- 
quences, it is very plain, may prove fatal to a government. 

But in cafe he pretended, that the chief employments of a 
ftate ought to be equally acceflible to the rich and the poor, 
as he feems to infinuate; his opinion is refuted by the ge¬ 
neral practice of the wifeft republics; for ihefe, without 
any way demeaning orafperfing poverty, have thought that 
on this occafion, the preference ought to be given to 
riches; becaufe it is to be prefumed, that the wealthy have 
received a better education, have nobler views, are more out 
of the reach of corruption, and iefs liable Lo commit bafe 

* u ^ lY tttcr X*2 0V 7wy aiwoy Tu.V tt-j; 

Polvu. I. vi. p, 597. 
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aftions; and that even the ftate of their affairs makes them 
more affe&ionate to the government, inclines them to main¬ 
tain peace and order in it, and to fupprefs whatever may 
tend to fedition and rebellion. 

Ariflotle, in concluding his reflections on the republic of 
Carthage, is much pleafed with a cuflom praftifed in it, viz. 
of fending from time to time colonies into different coun¬ 
tries; and in this manner, procuring its citizens commodi¬ 
ous fettlements. This provided for the neceflities of the 
poor, who equally with the rich, are members of the ftate; 
and it difcharged Carthage of multitudes of lazy indolent 
people, who were its difgrace, and often proved dangerous 
to it. It prevented commotions and infurreftions, by thus 
removing fuch perfons as commonly occafion them; and 
who being ever uneafy under their prefent circumftances, 
are always ready for innovations and tumults. 


Sect. IV. Trade of Carthage , thefrf Source of its Wealth 

and Power . 


C OMMERCE, ftri&ly fpcaking, was the occupation of 
Carthage, the particular objeft of its induftry, and its 
peculiar and predominant chara&eriftic. It formed the 
greateft ftrcngth, and the chief fupport of that common¬ 
wealth. In a word, we may affirm that the power, the con- 
quefts, the credit, and glory of the Carthaginians, all flowed 
from trade. Situated in the centre of the Mediterranean, 


and ftretching out their arms caftward and weliward, the 
extent of their commerce took in all the known world ; and 
wafted it to the coall of Spain, of Mauritania, ot Gaul, and 
beyond the ftraits and pillars of Hercules. They failed to 
all countries, in order to buy, at a cheap rate, the fuperflu- 
ities of every nation ; which, by the wants ot others, became 
neceffaries, and thefe they (old to them at the deareft rates. 
From Egypt the Carthaginians fetched fine flax, paper, corn, 
fails, and cables lor (hips; from the coall ot the Red Sea, 
fpiccs, frankincenfc, peri limes, gold, pearls, and precious 
Hones; from Tyre and Phoenicia, purple and fcarlct, rich 
fluffs; tapeftry, coflly furniture, and divers very curious 
and artificial works; in fine, they fetched from various coun- 
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tries, all things that are abfdlutely neceffary, or capable of 
contributing to eafe, luxury and the delights of life. They 
brought back from the weftern parts of the world, in return 
for the commodities carried thither, iron, tin, lead, and 
copper; by the fale of thefe various commodities, they en¬ 
riched themfelves at the expence of all nations; and put 
them under a kind of contribution, which was fo much the 
furer, as it was fpontaneous. 

In thus becoming the faftors and agents of all nations* 
they had made themfelves lords of the fea; the hand which 
held the eaft, the weft, and fouth together; and the neceffary 
canal of their communication; fo that Carthage rofe to be 
the common city, and the centre of the trade of all thofe 
nations which the fea feparated from one another. 

The moll confiderablfc perfonages of the city were not 
afhamed to trade. They applied themfelves to it as induf- 
trioufly as the meaneft citizens; and their great wealth did 
not make them lefs in love with the diligence, patience, 
and labour, which are neceffary for the acquiring them. To 
this they owed their empire of the fea ; the fplendor of their 
republic ; their being able to difpute for the fuperiority 
tvith Rome itfelf; and their elevation of power, which 
forced the Romans to carry on a bloody and doubtful war, 
for upwards of forty years, in order to humble and fubdue 
tliis haughty rival. In fine, Rome, even in its triumphant 
ftate, thought Carthage was not to be entirely reduced any 
other way, than by depriving that city of the benefit of its 
commerce, by which it had fo long been enabled to refill the 
Whole fttength of that mighty republic. 

However, it is no wonder that as Carthage came in a 
tnanner out of the greateft fchool of traffic in the world, 
I mean Tyre, fhe fhould have been crowned with fuch rapid 
and uninterrupted fuccefs. The very veffels on which its 
founders had been conveyed into Africa, were afterwards 
employed by them in their trade. They began to make 
fettlements upon the coafl of Spain, in thofe ports where 
tljey unloaded their goods. The eafe with which they had 
founded thefe fettlements, and the conveniences they met 
with, infpired them with the defign of conquering thofe vaft 
regions; and fome time after, Nova Carthago , or New Cur- 

3 
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thage, gave the Carthaginians an empire in that country, 
almoft equal to that they enjoyed in Africa. 


Sect. V. The Mines of Spain 9 fecond Source of the Riches 

and Power of Carthage . 

h TT\IODORUS juftly remarks, that the gold and filver 
-L-/ mines, found by the Carthaginians in Spain, were an. 
inexhauflible fund of wealth, that enabled them to fuftaint 
fuch long wars againft the Romans. The natives had long 
been ignorant of tliefe treafures (at leaft of their ufe and 
value) which lay concealed in the bowels of the earth. The 
Phoenicians firft made the difcovery; and, by bartering fome 
wares of little value for this precious metal, which the na¬ 
tives fuffered them to dig up, they amaffed infinite wealth- 
The Carthaginians improved, from their example, when 
they conquered that country; as did the Romans after¬ 
wards, when they had difpolfeffed the latter of it. 

1 The labour employed to come at thcfe mines, and to dig 
the gold and filver out of them, was incredible, for the veins 
of thefe metals rarely appeared on the fuperficies: they were 
to be fought for, and traced through frightful depths, where 
very often floods of water flopped the miners, and feemed to 
defeat all future purfuits. But avarice is as patient in un¬ 
dergoing fatigues, as ingenious in finding expedients. By 
pumps, which Archimedes had invented when in Egypt, 
the Romans afterwards threw up the water out of thele kind 
of pits, and quite drained them. Numberlefs multitudes of 
flaves perilhed in thcfe mines, which were dug to enrich their 
mailers, who treated them with the utmofl barbarity, forced 
them by heavy flripcs to labour, and gave them no refpite 
either day or night. k Polybius, as quoted by Strabo, fays, 
that in his time, upwards of forty thoufand men were em¬ 
ployed in the mines near Nova Carthago ; and turnilhed the 
Romans every day with twenty-live thoufaml drachmas, or 
eight hundred fifty-nine pounds, feven Ihillings, and fix- 
pence 

h Lib. iv. p. 312, &c. 1 Ibid. k Lib. in. p. 147. 

* 25,000 drachmas—An Attic drachma, according to Dr. Bernard—8Jd. 
Englith money, contrquently 9.5,000—859!. 75% 6d. 
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We muft not be furprifed to fee the Carthaginians, foon 
after the greateft defeats, fending frefh and numerous armies 
again into the field; fitting out mighty fleets, and fupport- 
ing, at a great expence, for many years, wars carried on by 
them in far-diftant countries. But it mull furprife us, to 
hear of the Romans doing the fame; they whofe revenues 
were very inconfiderable before thofe great conquelts, 
which fubjefted to them the moll powerful nations; and 
who had no refources, either from trade, to which they were 
abfolute ftrangers ; or from gold or fiiver mines, which 
were very rarely found in Italy, in cafe there were any; and 
confequently, the expences of which mull have fwaliowed 
up all the profit. The Romans, in the frugal and Ample life 
they led, in their zeal for the public welfare, and their love 
for their country, polfelfed funds which were not lefs ready 
or fecure than thofe of Carthage, but at the fame time were 
far more honourable. 


Sect. VI. War* 

C ARTHAGE mull be confidered as a trading, and at the 
fame time a warlike republic. Its genius and the na¬ 
ture of its governments led it to traffic; and the neceflity the 
Carthaginians were under, firll of defending their fubjefts 
again 11 the neighbouring nations, and afterwards a defire of 
extending their commerce and empire, led them to war. 
This double idea gives us, in my opinion, the true plan and 
charafter of the Carthaginian republic. We have already 
fpoken of its commerce. 

The military power of the Carthaginians confiHed in their 
alliances with kings; in tributary nations, from which they 
drew both men and money; in fome troops raifed from 
among their own citizens; and in mercenary foldiers pur- 
chafed of neighbouring Hates, without their being obliged 
to levy or exercife them, becaufe they were already well 
dilciplined and inured to the fatigues of war; they making 
choice, in every country, of fuch foldiers as had the greateft 
merit and reputation. They drew from Numidia, a niliable, 
bold, impetuous, and indefatigable cavalry, which formed 
the principal flrength of their armies ; from the Balcarian 
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ifles, the moll expert (lingers in the world; from Spain, a 
Rout and invincible infantry; from the coaft of Genoa and 
Gaul, troops of known valour; and from Greece itfelf, fol- 
diers fit for all the various operations of war, for the field or 
' the garrifon, for befieging or defending cities. 

In this manner the Carthaginians fent out at once power¬ 
ful armies, compofed of foldiers which were the flower of all 
the armies in the univerfe, without depopulating either their 
fields or cities by new levies; without fufpending their 
manufaiiures, or difturbing the peaceable artificer, without 
interrupting their commerce, or weakening their navy. By 
venal blood they poflefled themfelves of provinces and 
kingdoms! and made other nations the inftrumcnts of their 
grandeur and glory, with no other .expence of their own, 
but their money; and even this furnifhed from the traffic 
they carried on with foreign nations. 

If the Carthaginians, in the courfe of a war, fuftained 
fome Ioffes, thefe were but as fo many foreign accidents, 
which only grazed, as it were, over the body of the (late, but 
did not make a deep wound in the bowels or heart of the re¬ 
public. Thefe Ioffes were fpeedily repaired, by fums arifing 
out of a flourifhing commerce, as from a perpetual (mew of 
war, by which the government*was furnifhed with new 
fupplies for the purchafe of mercenary forces, who were 
ready at the firft fummons. And, from the vaft extent ol 
the coafls which the Carthaginians polfelfed, it was cafy tor 
them to levy, in a very little time, a fullicient number ol 
failors and rowers for the working ol their fleets, and to 
procure able pilots and experienced captains to conduit 
them. 

But as thefe parts were fortuitoufly brought together, 
they did not adhere by any natural, intimate, or necelfary 
tie. No common and reciprocal intercli united them in 
fuch a manner, fo as to form a folid and unalterable body. 
Not one individual in thefe mercenary armies wifhed fin- 
cerely the profperity ot the Rate. They did not ait with 
the fame zeal, nor expofe themfelves to dangers with equal 
refolution, for a republic which they confidcredas foreign, 
and which confequently was indifferent to them, as they 
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would have done for their native country, whofe happinefs 
conftitutes that of the feveral members who compofe it. 

In great reverfes of fortune, the kings 1 in alliance with 
the Carthaginians might eafily be detached, from their inte- 
reft, either by a jealoufy which the grandeur of a more 
powerful neighbour naturally gives; or from the hopes of 
reaping greater advantages from a new friend; or from the 
fear of being involved in the misfortunes of an old ally. 

The tributary nations, being impatient under the weight 
and difgrace of a yoke which had been forced upon their 
necks, greatly flattered themfelves with the hopes of finding 
one lefs galling in changing their mailers; or, in cafe fervi- 
tude was unavoidable, the choice was indifferent to them, as 
will appear from many inftances in the courfe of this hif- 
tory. 

The mercenary forces, accuftomed to meafure their fide¬ 
lity by the largenefs or continuance of their pay, were ever 
ready, on the leaft difcontent, or the flighteft expeftation of 
a more confiderable flipend, to defert to the enemy with 
whom they had juft before fought, and to turn their arms 
againft thofe who had invited them to their affiftance. 

Thus the grandeur of the Carthaginians, being fuftained 
only by thefe foreign fup^orts, was fhaken to the very foun¬ 
dation when they were once taken away. And if to this 
there happened to be added an interruption of their com¬ 
merce (by which only they fubfifted) arifing from the lofs 
of a naval engagement, they imagined themfelves to be on 
the brink of ruin, and abandoned themfelves to defpondency 
and defpair, as was evidently feen at the end of the firft 
Punic war. 

Ariftotle, in the treatife where he fhows the advantages 
and defefts of the government of Carthage, finds no fault 
with its keeping up none but foreign forces ; it is therefore 
probable, that the Carthaginians did not fall into this prac¬ 
tice till a long time after. But the rebellions which ha# 
raffed Carthage in its latter years, ought to have taught its 
citizens, that no miferies are comparable to thofe of a 
government which is fupported only by foreigners; fine® 


' As Syphax and Mafiniflfa 
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neither zeal, fecurity, nor obedience can be expe&ed from 
them. 

But this was not the cafe with the republic of Rome. As 
the Romans had neither trade nor mpney, they were not able 
to hire forces, in order to puffi on thpir conquefts with the 
fame rapidity as the Carthaginians; but then, as they pro¬ 
cured every thing from within themfelves; and all the parts 
of the ftate were intimately united; they had furer refources 

great misfortunes thap the Carthaginians. And for this 
reafpnthey never once thought of fuing for peace after the 
battle of Cannze, as the Carthaginians had done in a lefs 
imminent danger. 

The Carthaginians had befjdes a body of troops (which 
was not very numerous) levied from among their own citi¬ 
zens ; and this was a kind of fchool, in which the flower of 

i » ■ ^ i • • • .%# 

their nobility, and thofe whofe talents and ambition 
prompted them to afpire to the firft; dignities, learned the 
rudiments of the art of war. From among thefe were 
fele&ed all the general officers, who were put at the head 
of the different bodies of their forces, and had the chief 
command in the armies. This nation was too jealous and 
fufpicious to employ foreign generals. But they were not 
fo diftruftful of their own citizens as Rome and Athens; for 
the Carthaginians, at the fame time that they inverted them 
with great power, did not guard againft the abufe they might 
make of it, in order to opprefs their country. The com¬ 
mand of armies was neither annual, nor limited to any time, 
as in the two republics above mentioned. Many generals 
held their commiffions for a great number of years, either 
till the war or their lives ended; though they were flill 
accountable to the commonwealth for their conduct; and 
liable to be recalled, whenever a real overfight, a misfor¬ 
tune, or the fuperior intereft of a cabal, furnifhed an op¬ 
portunity fpr it. 
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Sect. VII. Arts and Sciences. 

I T cannot be faid that the Carthaginians renounced entirely 
the glory which refults from ftudy and knowledge. The 
fending of Mafiniffa, fon of a powerful king*, thither for 
education, gives us room to believe, that Carthage was pro. 
vided with an excellent fchool. m The great Hannibal, who 
in all refpe&s was an ornament to that city, was not unac¬ 
quainted with polite literature, as will be feen hereafter. 
n Mago, another very celebrated general, did as much honour 
to Carthage by his pen, as by his viftories. He wrote 
twenty-eight volumes upon hufbandry, which the Roman fe- 
nate had in fuch efteem that, after the taking of Carthage, 
when they prefented the African princes with the libraries 
founded there (another proof that learning was not entirely 
banifhed from Carthage) they gave orders to have thefebooks 
tranflated into Latin t, though Cato had before written books 
on that fubjeft. 0 There is ftill extant a Greek verfion of a 
treatife, drawn up by Hanno in the Punic tongue, relating 
to a voyage he made (by order of the fenate) with a con- 
liderable fleet round Africa, for the fettling of different co¬ 
lonies in that part of the world. This Hanno is believed to 
be more ancient, than that perfon of the fame name, who 
lived in the time of Agathoclcs. 

I’Clitomachus, called, in the Punic language, Afdrubal, 
was a great philofopher. He fucceeded the famous Car- 
neades, whofe difciple he had been ; and maintained in 
Athens the honour of the academic fe£t. | Cicero fays, 
that he was a more fenfiblc man, and fonder of ftudy than 
the Carthaginians generally are. * He cornpoferl feveral 
books, in one of which he drew a piece to confute the un- 

ro Nepos in vita Annibalis. » Die. I. i. Pc orat. n, 249. Plin. 1 . xvii.c.fl* 
•Volf. Dc hiit. Gr. 1 , iv. r Plut. Dc fort. Alex. p. 328. Diog. Laeru 

in Clitom. h Tufc, Quuifc. 1 . iii. n. 54, 

* King of the MafTylians in Afric. 

+ Thefe books were written by Mago in the Punic language, and tranflated 
into Greek by Cafliua Dionyfiua of Utica, from whofe verfion wc may probably 
fuppofe the Latin was made. 

:$ Clitomachus , homo <t acutus ut Pccnus et valde Jludiofus ac diligens. /^eadeni- 
Quaft. 1. v. a. 98. 
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happy citizens of Carthage, who, by the ruin of their city, 
were reduced to flavery. 

I might rank among, or rather place at the head of, the 
writers who have adorned Africa with their compofitions, 
the celebrated Terence; himfeli being fmgly capable of 
refleiling infinite honour on his country by the fame of his 

o / ^ 

produ&ions, if on this account Carthage, the place oi his 
birth, ought not to be lei’s conlidered as his country than 


Rome, where he was educated, and acquired that purity ot 
ftyle, that delicacy and elegancy, which have gained him the 
admiration of all fuccceding ages. Tt is fuppofed, that he 
was carried off when an infant, or at leait very young, by 
the Numidians in their incurfions into the Carthaginian 

o 

territories, during the war carried on between ihefe two na¬ 
tions, from the conclufion of the fccond to the beginning 
of the third Punic war. He was fold a flavc to Terentius 
Lucanus, a Roman fenator, who, after giving him an excel¬ 
lent education, gave him his liberty, and called him by his 
own name, as was then the cuftom. Ide was united in a 
very ftrifl; friend Ihip with the fecond Scipio Africanus and 
Laelius; and it was a common report at Rome, that he had 
the afTiftance of tlicfe two great men in competing his 
pieces. The poet, fo far from endeavouring to fliflc a re¬ 
port fo advantageous to him, made a merit of it. Only fix 
ot his comedies are extant. Some authors, according to 
Suetonius (the writer of his life) fay, that in his return from 
Greece, whither he had made a voyage, he loll a hundred 
and eighty comedies tranHated from Menander, and could 
not furvive an accident which mult naturally allliht him in a 

fenfible manner; but this incident is not very well founded. 

7 / 

However this be, he died in the year of Romercyj, under 
the confuHhip of Cueius Cornelius Dolabella, and M. Ful 
vius, aged thirty-five years, and confcquentiy was born 
anno <560. 

It muff yet be confeffed, notwithflanding all we have Hid, 
that there ever was a great fcarcity of learned men in Car¬ 
thage, fmee it fcarce turnilhed throe or four writers of 
imputation in upwards of feven hundred years. Although 
the Carthaginians held a correspondence with Greece and 

r Suet. in. v it - *IV tent. 
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the molt civilized nations, yet this did not excite them to 
borrow their learning, as being foreign to their views of 
trade and commerce. Eloquence, poetry, hiftory, feem 
to have been little known among them. A Carthaginian phi¬ 
losopher was confidered as a fort of prodigy by the learned. 
What then would an aftronomer or a geometrician have 
been thought ? I know not in what reputation phyfic, 
which is fo advantageous to life, was at Carthage;, or the 
civil law* fo neceffary to fociety. 

As works of wit were generally had in fo much difregard, 
the education of youth muff necefTarily have been very 
imperteft and unpoliffiedr In Carthage, the ftudy and know¬ 
ledge oi youth were for the mod part confined to writing, 
arithmetic, book-keeping, and the buying and felling goods; 
in a word, to whatever related to traffic. But polite learn¬ 
ing, hiftory, and philofophy, were in little repute among 
them. Thefe were, in later years, even prohibited by the 
laws, which exprefsly forbid any Carthaginian to learn the 
Greek tongue, left it might qualify them for carrying on a 
dangerous correfpondence with the enemy, either by letter 
or word of mouth*. 

Now what could be expetted from fuch a caft of mind? 
Accordingly, there was never feen among them that elegance 
of behaviour, that eafe and complacency of manners, and 
thefe fentiments of virtue, which are generally the Iruits of 
a liberal education in all civilized nations. The fmall num¬ 
ber ol great men, which this nation has produced, mult 
therefore have owed their merit to the felicity of their ge¬ 
nius, to the Angularity of their talents, and a long expe¬ 
rience, without any great afliftance from inftru&ion. Hence 
it was, that the merit of the greateft men of Carthage was 
fullicd by great failings, low vices, and cruel paffions; and 
it is rare to meet with any confpicuous virtue among 


* Fathtm fniatus confultum nc quis pojlea Carthaginunfis aut Uteris Gratis aut Jer - 
vumi Jhtdcrct; nr. aut loqui cum ho/leaut fcribcrc fine interprets po/fet. Justin. 1 . 
XX. c. 5. Jullin aferibes the reafon of this law, to a trcafonablc correspond¬ 
ence between one Suniatua, a powerful Carthaginian, and Dionyfius the ty¬ 
rant of Sicily; the former, by letters written in Gieclt (which afterwards 
fell into the hands of ihe Carthaginians) having informed the tyrant of the war 
clcligncd againfl him by his country; out of hatred to Hauno the general, t# 
whom he was an enemy. 
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therri; without fome blemifh; with any virtue of a noble, 
generous, and amiable kind, and fupported by clear and 
lafting principles, fuch as is every where found among the 
Greeks and Romans. The reader will perceive, that I here 
fpeak only ot the heathen virtues, and agreeable to the idea 
which the Pagans entertained of them. 

I meet with as few monuments of their fkill in. arts of a 
lefs noble and neceflary kind, as painting and fculpture; 
I find, indeed, that they had plundered the conquered nations 
of a great many works in both thefe kinds; but it does not 
appear that they themfelves had produced many. 

From wh'at has been faid, one cannot help concluding, that 
traffic was the predominant inclination, and the peculiar 
tharafileriftic of the Carthaginians; that it formed, in a 
manner, the bafis ol the ftate, the foul of the common¬ 
wealth, and the grand fpring which gave motion to all their 
enterprifes. The Carthaginians, in general, were fkilful 
merchants; employed wholly in traffic; excited ftrongly 
by the defire of gain, and efteeming nothing but riches; 
direfiling all their talents, and placing their chief glory in 
amaffing them, though at the fame time they fcarce knew 
the ufe for which they were defigned, or how to ufe them 
in a noble or worthy manner. 

Sect. VIII. The Chara&er , Manners, and Qualities of the 

Carthaginians . 

I N the enumeration of the various qualities which Cice¬ 
ro* afligns to different nations, as their diftinguifhing 
charafiteriftics, he declares that of the Carthaginians to be 
fcraft, fkill, addrefs, induftry; cunning, calliditas; which 
doubtlefs appeared in war, but was hill more confpicuous 
in the reft of their condufit; and this was joined to an¬ 
other quality that bears a very near relation to it, and is ftill 
lefs reputable. Craft and cunning lead naturally to lying, 
hypocrify, and breach of faith ; and thefe* by accufioming 
the mind infcnfibly to be lefs fcrupulous with regard to 

* Qitam volumus licet ipfi n os ammus, tamen ncc mtmero Hifpaiws , ncc robot t Calks % 
ncc calliditate P*nos t fc<l pictatc ac rclig iunc 9 Be. omnes gentts im(mc/}juc/upcmvnus, 
l)c Arufp. Refp. n, 19. 

t a 
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•the choice of the means for com palling its defigns, prepare 
it for the bafell frauds and the molt, perfidious attions. This 
was alfo one of the chara&eriHics ol the Carthaginians*; 
and it was fo notorious, that to fignily any remarkable dij - 
hone fly , it was ufual to call it Punic honour , fides Punica ; 
and to denote aknavifli, deceitful mind , no expreffion was 
thought more proper and cmphatical than this, a Carthagi¬ 
nian mind , Puni cum ingenium . 

An exceflive thirft for, and an immoderate love of pro¬ 
fit, generally gave occafion in Carthage to the committing 
bale and unjult a&ions. One Angle example will prove 
this. In the time of a truce, granted by Scipio, to the 
earneft entreaties of the Carthaginians, lome Roman vef- 
fels, being driven by a Itorm on the coalls of Cartilage, were 
feized by order of the fenate and peopled, who could not fuf- 
fer lb tempting a prey to efcape them. They were refolved 
to get money, though the manner of acquiring it was ever 
fo fcandalous. ^The inhabitants of Carthage, even in St. 
Auflin’s time, (as that father informs us) Ihowed on a*parti- 
cular occafion, that they Hill retained part of this cliarac- 
teriflic. 

‘’But tliefc were not the only bleiniflies and faults of 


the Carthaginians. They had lbmelhing auftere and lavage 
in their difpofition and genius, a haughty and imperious 
air, a lort ol lerocity, which, in its firft Harts, was deaf to 
either reafon or remonllranccs, and plunged brutally into 
the utmoll cxcellcs of violence. The people, cowardly 

* Plul. Dc gcr. llep. p. 799% 

* Cn) llhtg 1 nienfs jra u dukn t i cl men daces—mult is cl vor its mcrcatorum aivcnarwaqni 
fermonwus <ul JluuLjn Jallcndi quajltis cupiditatc vocabantur. Cic. Oiat. ii. id 
Hull. n. 94. 

H' Ma/'i/lrafut /i'ntiUnn xwaic, poputus in curia rtjlihutojrcmcrr , ftt tanti ex OadiS 
?}unit.>:jquc amittcrdur pratU, ionjujum tjl at, tic Li v. 1. xxx. n. 24. 

f A mountebank had proimlcd the citizens of Carthage to di{cover to 
them their moll t> crct thought*, in cafe they would come, on a day appointed; 
to hear him, Hcmg all met, lie told them, they were ddirous to buy cheap, 
and fell dear. Every man’s confcicncc pleaded guilty to the charge; and 
the mountebank was difmifled with applauic and laughter. Vili vullis ancre } 
ft cun vc fide re ; in quo dido tcvif/inii fcniii unifies (amen con jiicntias invcncrunt funs , 
eique vera cl tomen improvifa diccnti admirabili fame pUuJbunt . S. August. 1 . 
xiii. dc Tnnit. c. 3. 
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and groveling under apprehensions, were fiery and cruel 
in their tranlports; at the fame time that they trembled 
under their magiilrates, they were dreaded in their turn by 
their miferable valfals. In this we fee the difference which 
education makes between one nation and another. The 
Athenians, wh'ofe city was always confidered as the centre* 
of learning, were naturally jealous of their authority, and 
difficult to govern; but ftill, a fund of good nature and 
humanity made them compafifionate the misfortunes of 
others, and be indulgent to the errors of their leaders. 
Cleon one day defired the allembly, in which he prefided, 
to break up ; becaufe, as he told them, he had a Sacrifice to 
offer, and friends to entertain. The people only laughed at 
the requeft, and immediately Separated. Such a liberty, 
fays Plutarch, at Carthage, would have coll a man his lite. 

‘Livy makes a like rcfleftion with regard to Terentius 
Varro. That general, being returned to Rome, after the 
battle of Cannae, which had been loll by his ill conduct, 
Was met by perlons of all orders of the Hate, at Some dis¬ 
tance from Rome; and thanked by them, for his not hav¬ 
ing defpaired of the commonwealth; who, lays the hiflo- 
rian, had he been a general of the Carthaginians, mull have 
cxpe&ed the moll Severe punifiunent. Cuifi, Curtkaginien- 
Jium duclor JuiJj'et, nihil recufandum fupp'uiiforet. Indeed 
a court was cffablilhed at Carthage, where the generals 
were obliged to give an account of their condutl; and they 
all were made rcSponfiblc for the events of war. Ill fuc- 
cefs was punilhed there as a crime again!! the Slate; and 
whenever a general loll a battle, he was ahnoll Sure, at 
his return, of ending his life upon a gibbet. Such was 
the furious, cruel, and barbarous difpofition of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, who were always ready to Hied the blood ol their 
citizens as well as of foreigners. The unheard-of tortures 
which they made Regulus fuller arc a lmmifelt proof of 
this alien ion ; and their hillory will furnilh us with Such 
iullcinees ol it, as are not to he read without horror, 

f Lib. xxii. it. 61 • 
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PART THE SECOND. 

/ 

The Hi/lory of the Carthaginians ; 

1 

T HE interval of time between the foundation of Car¬ 
thage and its ruin, included feven hundred years, and 
may be divided into two parts. The firft, which is much 
the longeft, and the lealt ( known, (as is ordinary with the 
beginnings of all ftates) extends to the firft Punic war, and 
takes up five hundred and eighty-two years. The fecond, 
which ends.at the deftruftion of Carthage, contains but a 
hundred and eighteen years. 

* « » * "4 
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The foundation of Carthage , and its Progrefs till the Time 

of the fir ft Punic Wa r. 

ARTHAGE in Africa was a colony from Tyre, the 
moft renowned city at that time for commerce in the 
world. Tyre had long before tranfplanted another colony 
into that country, which built Utica*, made famous by the 
death of the fecond Cato, who for this reafon is generally 

called Cato Uticenfis. 

« 4 • 

Authors difagree very much with regard to the sera of 
the foundation of Carthage+. It is a difficult matter, and 
not very material, to reconcile them; at leaft, agreeably to 
the plan laid down by me, it is fulficient to know, within a 

# - * 1 * 9 

lew years, the time in which that city was built. 

* Utica (t Carthago ennbee inefytaambat a Flaznkibus condita ; ilia Jaio Catonii ?>/• 
J\$ r * s i hacJuo % Pompon. Mcl. c. 67. Uiica and Carthage, both famous, ami 
both built by Phoenicians; the full renowned by Cato’s fate, the laft by its 


own. 


+ Our countryman, Hoxocly endeavours to reconcile the three different 
accounts of the foundation of Carthage, m the following manner. He fay;, 
that the town confided of Lhrec parts, vi/.. Cothon, or the port and build¬ 
ings adjoining to it, which he hippofcs to have been full built; Megau, 
built next, and in refpedt of Cothon, called ihe Mew Town, or Kanhada ; 

Byrla, 01 the citadel, built, lull ol all. artd piobably by Dido. 

Cothon, 
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u Carthage exifted a little above feven hundred years. 
It was deftroyed under the confulate of Cn. Lentulus, and 
L. Mummius, the 603d year of Rome, 3859th of the world* 
and 145 before Chrift. The foundation of it may therefore 
be fixed at the year of the world 3158, when Joafh was 
king of Judah, 98 years before the building of Rome, and 
846 before our Saviour. 

x The foundation of Carthage is afcribed to Elifa, a Ty¬ 
rian princefs, better known by the name of Dido. Ithobal, 
king of Tyre, and father of the famous Jezebel, called in 
fcripture Ethbaal, was her great grandfather. She married 
her near relation Acerbas, called otherwise Sicharbas and 
Sichaeus, an extremely rich prince, and Pygmalion king of 
Tyre was her brother. This prince having put Sichaeus to 
death, in order that he might have an opportunity to feize 
his immenfe treafures; Dido eluded the cruel avarice of 
her brother, by withdrawing fecretly with all her dead huf- 
band’s poffeffions. After having long wandered, fhe at laid 
landed on the coaft of the Mediterranean, in the gulph 
where Utica Rood, and in the country of Africa, properly 
fo called, diilant jalmoft fifteen * miles from Tunis, fo fa¬ 
mous, at this time, for its corfairs; and there fettled with 
her few followers, after having purchafed fome lands from 
the inhabitants of the couniryt. 

Many of the neighbouring people, invited by the pro- 
fpeft of lucre, repaired thither to fell to thefe foreigners 

11 JLiv. Epit. 1 . li. x Juftin. 1 . ?cviii. c. 4, 5, 6. App. dc bcllo 

Pun* p. 1. Strab. 1 . xvii. p, 832, Paterc, 1 . i. c. 6. 

Colhon, to agree with Appian, was built fifty years before the taking of 
Troy; Mcgara, to correfpond with Eufcbius, was built a hundred ninety- 
four years later; llyrfa, to agree with Menander, (ciicd by Jofcphus) was 
buili a hundred lixty-fix years after M.cgata. 

* 120 Stadia. Strah 1 . xiv. p. 687. 

+ Some authors fay, that Dido put a trick, on the natives, by defiring to 
purchafc of them, for her intended fettlcmcnt, only fo much land as an 
ox’s hide would cncompafs. The requeft was thought too moderate to be 
denied. She then cut the hide into the fmallcft thongs; and, with them, cn- 
compafTcd a large. tra£t of ground, on which file buijt a citadel called Byrfa, 
from the hide. But this talc of the thong is generally exploded by the learn¬ 
ed ; who obferve, that the Hebrew word Ibjra } which fignifics a fortification, 

gave rife to the Creek word U)>fa } which U the name of the citadel of Car¬ 
thage, 
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the nexefifaries of life ; and fhortly after incorporated them- 
felves with them. Thefe inhabitants, who had been thus 
gathered from different places, foon grew very numerous. 
The citizens of Utica considering them as their country¬ 
men, and as defeended from the fame- common flock, de¬ 
puted envoys with very considerable prefents, and exhorted 
them to build a city in the place where they had firfl fettled. 
The natives oF'the country, from the efteem and refpeft 
frequently Shown to Strangers, made them the like offers. 
Thus all things confpiring with Dido’s views, She built her 
city, which was appointed to pay an annual tribute to the 
Africans for the ground it Hood upon ; and called Cartha- 
da*% or Carthage, a name that, in the Phoenician and He¬ 
brew tongues (which have a great affinity) Signifies the New 
City. It is Said that when the foundations were dug, a 
horfeks head was found, which was thought a good omen, 
and a prefage of the future warlike genius of that peoplet. 

This princefs was afterwards courted by Iarbas king of 
Getulia, and threatened with a war in cafe of refufah Dido, 
who had bound herfelf by an oath not to conSent to a Second 
marriage, being incapable of violating the faith ffie had 
Sworn to Sichaeus, defired time for deliberation, and for ap¬ 
pearing the manes of her firfl hufband by facrifice. Having 
therefore ordered a pile to be raifed, ffie afeended it; and 
drawing out a dagger Ihe had concealed under her robe, flab- 
bed herfelf with it j;. 

* Kartha Hadath or Iiadtha. 

I 

d Ejfadere foeofignuw, quod regia Juno 
Jvi,vifir unit, caput acris cqui; v.im/ic fore bcl/o 
Egregiam, ct jacilcm viflu per jecula gcnlcnu 

Virg. Atn. 1. i. ver. 447 .* 

« 

The Tyrians landing near this holy ground, 

And digging here, a profp’rous oratn found : 
from under earth a courier’s head 1 hey drew, 

Their growth and future fortune to forefhew : 

This fated fign their foundress Juno gave, 

Of a foil fruitful and a people brave. Drydbn* 

The ftory, as it is told more at large in Juflin, (1. xviii. c 6.) is this— 
Iarbas, king of the Mauritanians, fending for ten of the principal Carthagi¬ 
nians, demanded Dido in matringr, threatening to declare war againft her in 

cafe of a rcfufalj the ambafiadors being afraid to deliver the rneflage of Iar- 

bua, 
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Virgil has made a great alteration in this hiftory, by fup- 
pofing that ./Eneas, his hero, was contemporary with Dido, 
though there was an interval of near three centuries be¬ 
tween the one and the other; the sera ol the building of 
Carthage being fixed three hundred years lower than the 
defiruftion of Troy. This liberty is very excufable in a 
poet, who is not tied to the fcrupulous accuracy of an hif- 
torian ; we admire, with great reafon, the judgment he has 
fhown in his plan, when to affeft the Romans the more, (lor 
whom he wrote) with his fubjefl:, he has the art of intro¬ 
ducing into it the implacable hatred which fubfifted be¬ 
tween Carthage and Rome, and ingenioufly deduces the 
original ol it from the very remote foundation ot thole two 
rival cities. 

Carthage, whofe beginnings, as we have obferved, were 
very weak, grew larger by infen fib le degrees, where it was 
founded. Rut its dominion was not long confined to 
Africa. The inhabitants of this ambitious city extended 
their conquefts into Europe, by invading Sardinia, feizing 
a great part of Sicily, and reducing almolt all Spain; and 
• having fent powerful colonies every where, they enjoyed 
the empire of the feas for more than fix hundred years; and 
formed a ftatc which was able to difpute pre-eminence with 
the greatefl empires of the world, by their wealth, their 
commerce, their numerous armies, their formidable fleets, 
and above all, by the courage and ability of their captains. 
The dates and circumftances of many ot thefc conquclls 
are little known. I ihall take but a trailfient notice of them, 


bas, told her, (with Punic honcjly) 46 that he wanted to have Come perfon font 
him, who was capable of civilizing and polilhing hitnfclf and his Africans; 
but that there was no poDibility of finding any Carthaginian, who would be 
willing to quit his native place and kindred, for the convcrfation of Bar¬ 
barians, who were as favage as the wildclt beads.” Here the queen with in¬ 
dignation interrupting them, and alking, u if they were not alhamed to re¬ 
fute living in any manner, which might be beneficial to their country, to 
which they owed even their lives?” They then delivered the king’s mclfagc; 
and bid her 44 fet them a pattern, and facrificc hcrfelf to her country’s wel¬ 
fare.** Dido being thus enfnared, called on Stclucus with Lea is and lamenta¬ 
tions, and anfwcrcd, 44 that the would go where the fate of her city called 
her.’* At the expiration of three months, fhe afccnded the fatal pile; and with 
her lad breath told the fpeilatou, that ihc was going to her hufband as they 
had ordered her. 
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in order to enable my readers to form fome idea of the 
countries, which will be often mentioned in the courfe of 
this hiftoiy. 


Conquejls of the Carthaginians in Africa . 

y The firll wars made by the Carthaginians, were to free 
themfelves from the annual tribute which they had engaged 
to pay the Africans, for the land thefe had permitted them 
to fettle in. This condufil does them no honour, as the fet- 
tlement was granted them upon condition of their paying a 
tribute. One would be apt to imagine, that they were de- 
firous of covering the obfcurity of their original, by abo- 
lifhing this proof of it. But they were not fuccefsful on 
this occafion. The Africans had juftice on their fide, and 
they profpered accordingly, the war being terminated by 
the payment of the tribute. 

z The Carthaginians afterwards carried their armsagainft 
the Moors and Numidians, and won conquefts from both. 
Being now emboldened by thefe happy fuccelfes, they 
fhook off entirely the tribute which gave them fo much un- 
eafinefs*, and pofieffed themfelves of a great part of Africa. 

a About this time there arofe a great difpute between Car¬ 
thage and Cyrene, on account of their refpeftive limits, 
Cyrene was a very powerful city, fituated on the Mediter¬ 
ranean, towards the greater Syrtis, and had been built by 
Battus the Lacedaemonian. 

It was agreed on each fide, that two young men fhould 
fet out at the fame time, from either city; and that the 
place of their meeting fhould be the common boundary of 
both Hates. The Carthaginians (thefe were two brothers 
named Philaeni) made the moll halte; and their antagonifts 
pretended that foul play had been ufed, and that thefe two 
brothers above-mentioned, had fet out before the time ap¬ 
pointed, rctufed to (land to the agreement, unlcfs the two 
brothers (to remove all fufpicion of their unfair dealing) 


y Juflin. 1. xix. c. i. 


* Juftin. xix. c. 2. 


* Sail 11ft. ilc bcllo Jugurih. n, 77. Valcr. Max. 1 . v. c. 6. 

¥ AJ)i (flittjwfft Jlifoidim inl'is awJihv Cm iha^infru films uwiltcre* Justin, 

h nix. c. 


( * 

• - • 
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would confent to be buried alive in the place where they 
had met. They acquiefced with the propofal, and the Car¬ 
thaginians erefted, on that fpot, two altars to their memories, 
and paid them divine honours in their city; and from that 
time, the place was called the altars of the Philaeni, Arae 
Philasnorum*, and ferved as the boundary of the Cartha¬ 
ginian empire, which extended from thence to the pillars of 
Jiercules. 

Conquejls of the Carthaginians in Sardinia , &c. 

Hiftory does not inform us exaftly, either of the time 
when the Carthaginians entered Sardinia, or of the manner 
they got poffeffion of it. b This ifland was of great life to 
them ; and, during all their wars, fupplied them abundantly 
with provifions. It is feparated from Corfica by a ftrait of 
about three leagues over. The metropolis of the fouthern 
and molt fertile parts of it, was Caratis or Calaris, now 
called Cagliari. On the arrival of the Carthaginians, the 
natives withdrew to the mountains in the northern parts of 
the ifland, which are almoft inacceflible, and whence the 
enemy could not diflodge them. 

The Carthaginians feized likewife on the Baleares, now 
called Majorca and Minorca, Port Magon, in the latter 
ifland, was fo called from Mago, a Carthaginian general, 
who firft made ufe of, and fortified it. c It is not known 
who this Mago was; but it is very probable that he was 
Hannibal’s brother. This harbour is, at this day, one ol the 
moft confiderable in the Mediterranean. 

d Thefe ifles furnifhed the Carthaginians with the moll 
expert (lingers in the world, who did them great fervice in 
battles and fieges. They flung large Hones of above a 
pound weight; and fometimes threw leaden bulletst with 

b Strab. 1 . v. p. 224. Diod, 1 . v. p. 296. c Liv. 1 . xxviii. n. 37. 

d Diod, 1 . v. n. 298. and 1 . xix. p. 742. Liv, loco citato. 

* Thefe pillars were not Handing in Strabo’s time. Some Geographers 
think Arcadia to be the city which was anciently called Philamorum Aras; 
hut others believe it was Naina or Tain, lituated a little welt ot Arcadia, ii\ 
the gulph of Sidra. 

+ Ufjucfcit excujja ghins futidd, at attritu acrisi vein/ ignc f djlilhit , j. c. The ball, 
Vhcn thrown from the fling, diflblvcs j and by the friction of the air, runs as 
ii it was melted by lire. Sfcfltc. Mat, 1 . ii. c. 57. 
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fo much violence, that they would pierce even the ftrongeft 
helmets, fhields, and cuirafles; and Were fo dexterous in 
their aim, that they fcarce ever miffed the blow. The in¬ 
habitants of thefe iflands were accviftomed, from their in¬ 
fancy, to handle the fling; for which purpofe their mothers 
placed, on the bough of a high tree, the piece of bread de- 
figned for their children’s break-faff, who were not allowed 
a morfel, till they had brought it down with their flings-. 
c From this praftice thefe iflands were called Baleares and 
G ymnafiae by the Greeks; becaufe the inhabitants ufed to 
exercife themfelves fo early in flinging of Hones*. 


Conquefts of the Carthaginians in Spain . 

Before I enter on the relation of thefe conquefls, I believe 
it will be proper to give my readers fome idea of Spain. 
f Spain is divided into three parts, Bcetica, Lufitania, Tar- 


raconra. 


cetica, fo called from the river Boetis^, was the fouthern 
divifron of it, and comprehended the prefent kingdom of 
Granada, Andalufia, part of New Caftiie, and Eftremadura. 
Cadiz, called by the ancients Gades and Gadira, is a town 
fituated in a fmall ifland of the fame name, on the weftem 


• Strab. 1 . iii. p. 167. 


f Cluvcr. 1 , ii. c. 2. 


8 Guadalquivir, 


* Cochart derives the name of thefe iflands from two Phoenician words, 
Baal-jave, or mailer in the art of flinging. This ftrengthens the authority of 
Strabo, viz. that the inhabitants learnt their art from the Phoenicians, who 
were once Llieir mailers. 2[uviov>i < rttf Xcyovrrtt—>1^07^ jtrtTrcyov raf 

And this is ftill'morc probable when wc confider that both the Hebrews 
and Phamicians excelled in this art. The Balcarian flings would annoy an 
enemy eil-hcr near at hand, or at a diftance. Every flitiger carried three of them 
in war. One lmng from the neck, a fccond from the waiil, and a third was car¬ 
ried in the hand. To this give me leave to add two more obfcrvaiions (foreign 
indeed to the prefent purpofe, hut relating to thefe. iflands) which I hope will 
not be uncntci tabling to the reader. The fail is, that thefe iflands were once 
lo ink-fled with rabbits, that the inhabitants of it applied to Rome, either for 
aid againlt them, or otherwife deft red new habitations, ocCaM™ Qtn ya j> i/TTo 7»V 
Twrtfv, thole creatures liaving ejefted them out of their old ones. Vuk 
Str,ib % Phu. 1 . viii'. c. 35. The fccond ohfervation is, that thefe iflamlcrs were 
not only expert Dingers, builikewilc excellent fwimmns; which they arc to 
this day, by the celKinony of our countryman who, in his Travels, 

uilcirms us, that being becalmed near thefe iflands, a woman fwam to him 
uut of one oi them, with a-bulkct of fruit to fell. 
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coaft of Andalufia, about nine leagues from Gibraltar. h It 
is well known that Hercules extending his conqueRs to this 
place, halted, trom the fuppofition that he was come to the 
extremity of the world. He here eretted two pillars, as 
monuments of his viilories, purfuant to the cuftom of that 
age. The place has always retained the name, though time 
has quite deftroyed thefe pillars. Authors are divided in 
opinion, with regard to the place where thefe pillars were 
ere&ed. ’Boetica was the moll fruitful, the wealtliieft, and 
moll populous part of Spain. It contained two hundred 
cities, and was inhabited by the Turdetani, or Turduli. On 
the banks of the Beetis flood three large cities, Callulo to¬ 
wards the fource, Corduba lower down, the native place of 
Lucan and the two Senecas; ladly Hifpalis k . Lufitania is 
bounded on the weft by the ocean, on the north by the 
river Durius 1 , and on the foutb by the river Anas m . Be¬ 
tween thefe two rivers is the Tagus. Lufitania was what 
is now called Portugal, with part of Old and New Callilc. 

Tarraconia comprehended the reft of Spain, that is, the 
kingdoms of Murcia and Valcntia, Catalonia, Arragon, 
Navarre, Bifcay, the Afturias, Gallicia, the kingdom of 
Leon, and the greateft part ol the two Calliles. Tarraco n , 
a very confidcrable city, gave its name to that part of Spain. 
Pretty near it lav Barcino 0 . Its liJmc makes it conjec¬ 
tured, that it was built by Barcha, father of the great Han¬ 
nibal. The moil renowned nations of Tarraconia, were the 
Celtiberi, beyond the river Ibcnis*’; the Cantabri, where 


Bifcay now lies; the Carpetani, whole capital was Toledo; 
the Ovitani, &c. 

Spain, abounding with mines oi gold and filver, and peo¬ 
pled with a martial race of men, had luilicwnt to excite both 
the avarice and ambition ol the Cati hag-mans, who were 
more of a mercantile than of a warlike difpoiition, even 
irom the genius and confutation ol their republic, i hey 
doubtlefs knew that their Phoenician aneellors, (asDio¬ 
dorus relates) taking advantage ol the happy ignorance of 
the Spaniards, with regard to the immenlc riches which 


5l Strabo, 1 . iii. p. 171 

3 Ducro. 

Bin ce!u n;i. 


1 Ibid. p. 13‘j 
< n GuadiiuKi. 

1* thro. 


—1 a '.i 


k Seville. 

** Tai ragona. 
r i L. v. p. 311s 
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were hid in the bowels of their lands, firft took froin them 
thefe precious treafures, in exchange for commodities of the 
loweft value. They likewife forefaw, that if they could 
once fubdue this country, it would furnifh them abun¬ 
dantly with well-difciplined troops for the conqueft of 
other nations, as actually happened* 

r The occafion of the Carthaginians firft landing in Spain, 
was to affiit the inhabitants of Cadiz, who were invaded by 
the Spaniards* That city, as well as Utica and Carthage, 
was a colony of Tyre* and even more ancient than either 
ot them* The Tyrians having built it, eflablifhed there the 
worfhip of Hercules; and erefted in his honour a magnifi¬ 
cent temple* which became famous in after ages. The 
fuccefs of this firft expedition of the Carthaginians, made 
them defirous of carrying their arms into Spain. 

It is not exaftly known, in what period they entered 
Spain, nor how far they extended their firft conquefts. It 
is probable that thefe were flow in the beginning, as the 
Carthaginians had to do with very warlike nations, who de¬ 
fended themfelvcs with great refolution and courage. Nor 
could they ever have aceompliflicd their defign, as 5 Strabo 
obferves, had the Spaniards, (united in a body) formed but 
one ftate, and mutually aflifted one another. But as every 
canton, every people were entirely detached from their 
neighbours, and had not the lealt correfpondence with 
them, the Carthaginians were forced to fubdue them one 
after another* This circumllance oceafioned, on one hand, 
their ruin$ and on the other protrafted the war, and made 
the conquefts of the country much more difficult*; ac¬ 
cordingly it has been obferved, that though Spain was the 
firft province which the Romans invaded on the continent* 
it was the laft they fubduedt; and was not entirely fubjeft- 
cd to their power, till after having made a vigorous oppofi- 
tion for upwards of two hundred years. 


r Juft in. 1 . xliv. c. 5. Diod. 1 . v. p. 300. * L. iii. p. 158. 

v Such a divifion of Britain retarded, and at the fame time facilitated the 
conqueft of it to the Romans. Dumjivgulipugnant univerfi vincuntur. Tacit.’ 

t Hijpania prtma Roman is inita P ravin damn qua quidem contintntis 
omnium pcidomita ejh . Liv, 1. xxviii. n. 12. 
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It appears from the accounts given by Polybius and Livy, 
of the wars of Hamilcar, Afdrubal, and Hannibal in Spain, 
which will foon be mentioned; that the arms of the Car¬ 
thaginians had not made any confiderablc progrcls in that 
country, till this period, and that the greatell part of Spain 
was then unconquered. But in twenty years time they 
completed the conquelt of almoft the whole country. 

1 At the time that Hannibal fet out for Italy, all the coalt 
of Africa, from the Philasnoram Arse, by the great Syrtis, 
to the pillars ot Hercules, was fubjedt to the Carthaginians. 
Palling through the (traits, they had conquered all the 
we Rem coall of Spain, along the ocean, as far as the Pyre¬ 
nean hills. The coaft which lies on the Mediterranean had 
been almoft wholly fubdued by them; and it was there they 
had built Cartliagena; and they were mailers ot all the 
country, as far as the river Iberus, which bounded their do¬ 
minions. Such was, at that time, the extent ot their em¬ 
pire* In the centre of the country, Come nations had in¬ 
deed held out againft all their efforts, and could not be fub¬ 
dued by them. 

Conquejls of the Carthaginians in Sicily . 

The wars which the Carthaginians carried on in Sicily 
are more known. I dial 1 here relate thofe which were 
waged from the reign of Xerxes, who firft prompted the 
Carthaginians to carry their arms into Sicily, till the firft 
Punic war. This takes up near two hundred and twenty 
years, viz . from the year ol the world 3520 to 3738. At 
the breaking out of thefc wars, Syracufc, the molt confi- 
ilerableas well as mod powerful city ol Sicily, had invclled 
Gelon, Hiero, and Thrafybulus (three brothers who fuex¬ 
ceeded one another) with a fovereign power. Aider their 
deaths, a democracy or popular government was eltablilhcd 
in that city, and fubfifted above lixty years. From this 
time, the two Dionyfius's, Timolcan, and Agathocles, bore 
the (way in Syracufc. Pyrrhus was afterwards invited into 
Sicily, but he kept pofleffion of it only a few years. Such 
was the government of Sicily during the wars, of which I 

* Polyb. 1 . iii. p. 192. 1 . I p. 9. 
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am going to treat. They will give us great light with regard 
to the power oi the Carthaginians, at the time that they be¬ 
gan to be engaged in a war with the Romans. 

Sicily is the largeft and moll confiderable ifland in the 
Mediterranean. It is of a triangular form, and for that 
reafon was called Trinacria and Triquetra. The eaflern 
fide, which faces the Ionian or Grecian lea, extends from 
cape Pachinum u to Pelorum x . The moll celebrated cities 
on this coafl are Syracufe, Tauromenium, and MefTana. 
The northern coall, which looks towards Italy, reaches 
from cape Pelorum to cape Lilybaeum y . The moll noted 
cities on this coall are Mylae, Hymera, Panormus, Eryx, 
Motya, Lilybaeum. The fouthern coall, which lies oppo- 
IIte to Africa, extends from cape Lilybaeum to Pachynum. 
The moll remarkable cities on this coall are Selinus, Agri- 
gentum, Gela, and Camerina. This ifland is feparated 
from Italy by a ftrait, which is about a mile and a half over, 
and called the Faro or ftrait of Meflina. * The paffage from 
Lilybaeum to Africa is but 1500 furlongs, that is, about fc- 
venty-five leagues. 

a The period in which the Carthaginians firft carried their 
arms into Sicily is not exatlly known. All we are certain of 
is, that they were already po {felled of fome part of it, at the 
time that they entered into a treaty with the Romans; the 
fame year that the kings were expelled, and confuls appoint¬ 
ed in their room, viz. twenty-eight years before Xerxes 
invaded Greece. This treaty, which is the firft we find men¬ 
tioned to have been made between thefe two nations, fpeaks 
of Africa and Sardinia as poffelfed by the Carthaginians; 
whereas the conventions, with regard to Sicily, relate only 
to thole parts of the ifland which were fiibjett to them. 
By this treaty it is exprcfsly ftipulated, that neither the 
Romans nor {heir allies ihall fail beyond the fair Promon¬ 
tory*, which was very near Carthage ; and that fuch mer- 


u Pafiaro. * II Faro. y Cape Boco. * Strabo, 1 . vi. p. 267. 

• A. M. 3501. A Carih. 343. Koine, 245. Ant. J. C. 503, Polyb. 1 . iii. 
p*»45i ct fcq. Edit. Gronov. 

* The rcaion of this refWaint, according to Polybius, was, the tmwillingncfr 
of the Carthaginians to let the Romans have any knowledge of the countries 
•winch lay more to the louth, in order that this entcrprifnig people might not 
hear ol then futility, Polyb. 1 . iii. p, 7. Edit, Gronov. 
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chants, as (hall refort to this city for traffic, fliall pay only 
certain duties as are fettled in it b . 

It appears by the fame treaty, that the Carthaginians were 
particularly careful to exclude the Romans from all the 
countries fubjeft to them ; as well as from the knowledge 
of what was tranfa&ing in them: as though the Carthagi¬ 
nians, even at that time, took umbrage at the rifing power 
of the Romans; and already harboured in their breads the 
fecret feeds of the jealoufy and diffidence, that were one 
day to burft out in long and cruel wars, and which nothing 
could extinguifh but the ruin of one of the contending 
powers ; fo fierce were their mutual hatred and animofity. 

c Some years after the conclufion of this firb treaty, the A, M. 
Carthaginians made an alliance with Xerxes king ot Perfia. ^ n 35 j° c 
This prince, who aimed at nothing lefs than the total ex- 484, 
tirpation of the Greeks, whom he confidered as his irrecon¬ 
cilable enemies, thought it would be impoffible for him to 
fucceed in his enterprife, without the abidance ot Car¬ 
thage, whofe power made it formidable even at that time. 

The Carthaginians, who always kept in view the defign 
they entertained of feizing upon the remainder of Sicily, 
greedily fnatched the favourable opportunity which now 
prefented itfelf for their compleating the reduction of it. 

A treaty was therefore concluded; whereby the Carthagi¬ 
nians were to invade, with all their forces, thole Greeks who 
were fettled in Sicily and Italy, during which Xerxes fhould 
march in perfon again ft Greece itlelf. 

The preparations for this war laded three years. The 
land-army amounted to no lefs than three hundred thoufand 
men. The fleet confided of two thoufand blips of war, 
and upwards of three thoufand final 1 vcdels of burden. 
Hamilcar, the mod experienced captain of his age, failed 
from Carthage with this formidable army. He landed at 
Palermo*, and, after rcfrefiiing his troops, he marched 
againft liymera, a city not far didant from Palermo, and 
laid fiege to it. Theron, who commanded in it, feeing 
himfelf very much ilraitencd, font to Gclon, who had pof- 
felTed himfelf of Syracufe. He flew immediately to his 

* Idem, p. 246. c Ditfd. 1 xi. p. 1, 16, et 2a# 

♦ This city is called in Latin Panorms. 

u 
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relief, with fifty thoufand foot and five thoufand horfe. 
His arrival infufed new courage into the befieged, who, 
from that time, made a very vigorous defence. 

Gelon was an able warrior, and excelled in ftratagems. 
A courier was brought to him, who had been difpatched 
from Selinuntum with a letter for Hamilcar, to inform 
him of the day when he might expeft the cavalry, which he 
had demanded of them. Gelon drew out an equal number 
of his own, and fent them from his camp about the time 
agreed on. Thefe being admitted into the enemy’s camp, 
as coming from Selinuntum, rufhed upon Hamilcar, killed 
him, and fet fire to his (hips. In this critical conjuncture, 
Gelon attacked, with all his forces, the Carthaginians, who 
at firft made a gallant refiftance. But when the news of 
their general’s death was brought them, and they faw their 
fleet in a blaze, their courage failed them, and they fled. 
And now a dreadful {laughter enfued; upwards of a hundred 
and fifty thoufand being flain. The reft of the army, hav¬ 
ing retired to a place where they were in want of every 
thing, could not make a long defence, and fo were forced to 
furrender at difcretion. This battle was fought the very 
day of the famous aCtion of Thermopylae, in which three 
hundred Spartans*, with the facrifice of their lives, difputed 
Xerxes’s entrance into Greece. 

When the fad news was brought to Carthage, of the entire 
defeat of the army; conflernation, grief, and defpair, threw 
the whole city into fuch a confufion and alarm as are not 
to be exprefted. It was imagined that the enemy was 
already at the gates. The Carthaginians, in great reveries 
of fortune, always loft their courage, and funk into the op- 
pofite extreme. Immediately they fent a deputation to 
Gelon, by which they defired peace upon any terms. He 
heard their envoys with great humanity. The complete 
victory he had gained, fo far from making him haughty and 
untrafctable, had only increafed his modefty and clemency 
even towards the enemy. He therefore granted them a 
peace, upon no other condition, than their paying two thou- 

* Bcfides the 300 Spartans, the Thcflians, a people of Bccotia, to the number 
of 700, fought and died with Leonidas, in this memorable battle. Ha hod# 

1. vii. C. U02—222. 
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fand * talents towards the expence of the war.' He likewife 
required of them to build two temples, where the treaty of 
this peace fhould be depofited, and expofed at all times to 
public view. The Carthaginians did not think this a dear 
purchafe of a peace, that was fo abfolutely neceffary to their 
affairs, and which they hardly durft hope for. Gifgo, the 
fon of Hamilcar, purfuant to the unjuft cuftom of the Car¬ 
thaginians, of aferibing to the general the ill fuccefs of a 
war, and making him fufter for it, was punifhed for his 
father’s misfortune, and fent into banifhment. He paffed 
the remainder of his days at Selinuntum, a city of Sicily. 

Gelon, on his return to Syracufe, convened the people, 
and invited all the citizens to appear under arms. Hediim- 
felf entered the aflembly, unarmed and without his guards, 
and there gave an account of the whole conduft of his life. 

His fpeech met with no other interruption, but the public 
teftimonies which were given him of gratitude and admira¬ 
tion. So far from being treated as a tyrant and the oppreffor 
of his country’s liberty, he was confidered as its benefaCtor 
and deliverer; all, with an unanimous voice, proclaimed 
him king; and the crown was beftowed, after his death, on 
his two brothers. 

d After the memorable defeat of the Athenians before a. M. 
Syracufe, where Nicias perifhed with his whole fleet; the A 3 ^^ h 
Segeftans, who had declared in favour of the Athenians 434. 
againft the Syracufans, fearing the refentment of their cne- 
mies, and being attacked by the inhabitants of Selinuntum, Ant. J. C. 
implored the aid of the Carthaginians, and put thcmfelves 
and city under their protection. The laft-menlioned people 
debated fome time, what courfe it would be proper for them 
to take, the affair meeting with great difficulties. On one 
hand, the Carthaginians were very defirous topoflefs them- 
felves of a city which lay fo convenient for them; on the 
other, they dreaded the power and forces of Syracufe, 
which had fo lately cut to pieces a numerous army of the 
Athenians; and become, by fo finning a victory, more for- 

a Diod. 1 . xiii..p. 169—171. 179—186. 

4 An Attick Giver tulcnt, according to Dr. Bernard, is ao 61 . 5s. confe. 
qucntly 2000 talents arc 412,5001. 
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midable than ever. At laft, the lull of empire prevailed, 
and the Segeftans were promifed fuccours. 

The conducl of this war was committed to Hannibal, who 
had been inverted with the higheft dignity of the Hate, 
being one of the Suffetes. He was grandfon to Hamilcar, 
who had been defeated by Gelon, and killed before Himera; 
and foil to Gifgo, who had been condemned to exile. He 
left Carthage, fired with a defire of revenging his family and 
country, and of wiping away the difgrace of the laft defeat. 
He had a very great army as well as fleet under his com¬ 
mand. He landed at a place called the Well of Lilybazum , 
which gave its name to a city, afterwards built on the fame 
fpot. His fir ft enterprife was the fiege of Selinuntum. 
The attack and defence were equally vigorous, the very 
women fhowing a refolution and bravery above their fex. 
The city, after making a long refiftance, was taken by ftorm, 
and the plunder of it abandoned to the foldiers. The viftor 
cxercifed the moft horrid cruelties, without fhowing the leaft 
regard either to age or fex. He permitted fuch inhabitants 
as had fled, to continue in the city after it had been difman- 
tled; and to till the lands, 011 condition of their paying a 
tribute to the Carthaginians. This city had been built two 

hundred and forty-two years. 

Hymera, which was next befieged by Hannibal, and like- 
wife taken by ftorm, and more cruelly treated than Selinun- 
tum, was entirely razed, two hundred and forty years from 
its foundation. He forced three thoufand priibners to un¬ 
dergo all kinds of ignominy and punifhmcnts, and at lafl 
murdered them on the very fpot where his grandfather had 
been killed by Gelon’s cavalry; to appeafe and fatisfy his 
manes, by the blood of thefe unhappy victims. 

Tliefc expeditions being ended, Hannibal returned to 
Carthage, on which occafion the whole city came out to 
meet him, and received him amidft the moll joyful accla¬ 
mations. 

f Thefe fucceffcs reinflamed the defire, and revived the 
defign which the Carthaginians had ever entertained, of get¬ 
ting poflcflion of all Sicily. Three years after, they ap¬ 
pointed Hannibal their general a fecond time; and on his 

f Dioci. I, xiii. p. 201—203. 206—211. 226—231. 
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pleading his great age, and refilling the command of this war, 
they gave him for lieutenant, Imilcon, fon of Hanno, of the 
fame family. The preparations for this war were equal to 
the great defign which the Carthaginians had formed. The 
fleet and army were foon ready, and fet out for Sicily. The 
number of their forces, according toTimaeus, amounted to 
above fix-fcore thoufand; and, according to Ephorus, to 
three hundred thoufand men. The enemy on their fide had 
put themfelves in a poflure of defence, and were prepared 
to give the Carthaginians a warm reception. The Syracu- 
fans had fent to all their allies, in order to levy forces 
among them; and to all the cities of Sicily, to exhort them 
to exert themfelves vigoroufly in defence of their liberties. 

Agrigcntum expected to feel the firfl fury of the cnemv. 
This city was prodigioufly rich*, and ftrongly fortified. It 
was fituated, as were Hymeraand Selinuntiun, on that coaft 
of Sicily, which faces Africa. Accordingly, Hannibal 
opened the campaign with the liege of this city. Imagining 
that it was impregnable except on one fide, lie turned his 
whole force that way. He threw up banks and terraces as 
high as the walls; and made ufe, on this occafion, of the 
rubbifh and fragments of the tombs Handing round the city, 
which he had demolifhed for that purpofe. Soon after, the 
plague infefted the army, and {wept away a great number 
of the foldiers, and the general himfelf. The Carthaginians 
interpreted this difaflcr as a punifhment inflifted by the gods, 
who revenged in this manner the injuries done to the dead, 
whofe gholls many fancied they had feen {talking before 


* The very fepulchral monuments fhowed the magnificence and luxury of 
this city, they being adorned with flutues of birds and horfes. But the wealth 
and boundlcl's geuerofuy of Gellinr, one of its inhabitants, is alinoft incredi¬ 
ble. He entertained the people with fpetlaclcs and feafts, and, during a 
famine, prevented the citizens from dying with hunger: lie gave portions to 
poor maidens, and refeued the unfortunate from want and defpair; he had 
built houfes in the city and the country, purpofely for the accommodation of 
Grangers, whom lie ufually difmilfed with hand fume prefents. Five hundred 
fliipwrcckcd citizens of Gela, applying to him, were bountifully received, 
and every man fupplied witli a cloak and coat out of his waidrobc. Diud. 
1 , xiii. Valet*. Max. 1 . iv. c. ult. Empedocles the philofopher, horn in Agri- 
gctilum, has a memorable faying concerning Ins fellow citizens ; “ 'I hat the 
Agrigcniincs fquatidered their money fo cxceflivcly every day ; as if they ex¬ 
pected it could never be exhauflcd ; and built with fuch folidity and magni¬ 
ficence, as if they thought they fhould live for ever.” 
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them in the night. No more tombs were therefore demo- 
lifhed, prayers were ordered to be made according to the 
pra&ice ot Carthage; a child was facrificed to Saturn, in 
compliance with a moft inhumanly-fuperflitious cuftom; 
and many viftims were thrown into the fea in honour of 
Neptune. 

The befieged who, at firft had gained fcvcral advantages, 
were at laft fo prefled by famine, that all hopes of relief 
feeming defperate, they refolved to abandon the city. The 
following night was fixed on for this purpofe. The reader 
will naturally image to himfelf the grief with which the mi- 
ferable people mull be feized, on their being forced to leave 
their houfes, rich pofleflions, and their country; but life 
was ftill dearer to them than all thefc. Never was a more 
melancholy fpedlacle feen. To omit the reft, a crowd of 
women, bathed in tears, were feen dragging after them 
their helplefs infants, in order to fecurc them from the bru¬ 
tal fury of the vi&or. But the moft grievous circumftance 
was the neceflity they were under of leaving behind them the 
aged and fick, who were unable either to fly or to make the 
leaft reliftance. The unhappy exiles arrived at Gela, which 
was the neareft city in their way, and there received all the 
comforts they could expefl: in the deplorable condition to 
which they were reduced. 

In the mean time Imilcon entered the city, and murdered 
all who were found in it. The plunder was immensely rich, 
and fuch as might be expended from one of the moft opulent 
cities of Sicily, which contained two hundred thoufand in¬ 
habitants, and had never been befieged, nor confequently 
plundered before. A numberlefs multitude of pictures, 
vafes, and ftatues of all kinds were found here, the citizens 
having an exquifite talle for the polite arts. Among other 
curiofities was a famous bull* of Phalaris, which was lent to 
Carthage. 

The fiegc of Agrigcntum had lafted eight months. Imil¬ 
con made his forces take up their winter-quarters in it, to 
give them the neceflary refrelhrnent; and l’eft this city (after 

* This bull, wiih oilier fpoils here taken, was afterwards rcflorcd to the 
Agrigentincs by Se.ipio, when he took Carthage in the third Punic war. 
Cic. 1 . iv. in Vcrrem, c. 33, 
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laying it entirely in ruins) in the beginning of the fpring. 

He atterwards befieged Gela, and took it, notwithflanding 
the fuccours which were brought by Dionyfius the tyrant, 
who had feized upon the government of Syracufe. Imilcon 
ended the war by a treaty with Dionyfius. The articles ot 
it were, that the Carthaginians, befides their ancient acquifi- 
tions in Sicily, fhould flill poffefs the country of the Sica- 
nians*, Selinuntum, Agrigentum, and Hymera; as likewife 
that of Gelo and Camarina, with leave for the inhabitants to 
refide in their refpeftive difmantled cities, on condition of 
their paying a tribute to Carthage : that the Leontines, the 
Meffenians, and all the Sicilians fhould retain their own 
laws, and preferve their liberty and independence : laftly, 
that the Syracufans fhould ftill continue fubjeft to Diony¬ 
fius. After this treaty was concluded, Imilcon returned to 
Carthage, where the plague ftill made dreadful havoc. 

® Dionyfius had concluded the late peace with the Car¬ 
thaginians, in no other view but to get time to eftablifh his 
new authority, and make the neceffary preparations for the 
war, which he meditated again It them. As he was very fen- 
fible how formidable thofe people were, he ufed his utmoft Ant*j!c. 
endeavours to enable himfelf to invade them with fuccefs; 4°4 
and his defign was wonderfully well feconded by the zeal of 
his fubjefts. The fame of this prince, the ftrong defire he 
had to diflinguifh himfelf, the charms of gain, and the pro- 
fpe£t of the rewards which he promifed thofe who fhould 
fliow the greateft induftry; invited, from all quarters, into 
Sicily, the molt able artifts and workmen at that time in the 
world. All Syracufe now became in a manner a common 
work-fhop, in every part of which men were feen making 
fwords, helmets, fhiclds, and military engines; and in pre¬ 
paring all things neceffary for building (hips and fitting out 
fleets. The invention of five benches of oars (or Quinque - 
mites) was at that time very recent, for, till then, only three h 
had been ufed. Dionyfius animated the workmen by his 
prefence, and by the applaufes he gave, and the bounty 
which he bellowed fcafonably; but chiefly by his popular 
and engaging behaviour, which excited more flrongly than 

a Dion. 1 . xiv. p. 268—278. h Triremes. 

* The Sicanians and Sicilians were anciently two diRinft people. 
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any other conduct, the induftry and ardour of the workmen, 
1 the molt excellent of whom, in every art, had frequently 
the honour to dine with him. 

When all things were ready, and a great number of forces 
had been levied in different countries, he called the Syractt- 
fans together, laid his defign before them, and reprefented 
the Carthaginians as the profeffed enemies to the Greeks; 
that they had no lefs in view than the invafion ot all Sicily; 
the fubje&ing all the Grecian cities; and that, in cafe their 
progrefs was not checked, the Syracufans themfelves would 
foon be attacked; that the reafon why the Carthaginians did 
not attempt any enterprife, and continue inaftive, was owing 
entirely to the dreadful havoc made by the plague among 
them; which (he obferved) was a favourable opportunity for 
the Syracufans. Though the tyranny and the tyrant were 
equally odious to Syracufe, yet the hatred the people in 
quelHon bore to the Carthaginians, prevailed over all other 
confiderations; and every one, guided more by the views 
of an interelted policy, than by the dictates of juftice, re¬ 
ceived the fpeech with applaufe. Upon this, without the 
leaft complaint made of treaties violated, or making a decla¬ 
ration of war, Dionyfius gave up to the fury of the populace, 
the perfons and poffeflions of the Carthaginians. Great 
numbers of them refided at that time in Syracufe, and traded 
there on the faith of treaties. But now the common people 
ran to their houfes, plundered their effefts, and pretended 
they were fulficiently authorifed to exercife every ignominy, 
and inflift every kind ol punilhment on them ; for the cru¬ 
elties they had exercifcd againfl the natives of the country. 
And this horrid example of perfidy and inhumanity was fol¬ 
lowed throughout the whole ifiand ol Sicily. This was the 
bloody fignal of the war which was declared again!) them. 
Dionyfius having thus begun to do himfelf juilice (in his 
way) lent deputies to Carthage, to require them to rcllorc all 
the Sicilian cities to their liberties; and that olherwife all the 
Carthaginians found in them (hould be treated as cmendcs. 
This news fpread a general alarm in Carthage, cfpccially 
when they relief tori ori the fad condition to which they were 
reduced. 
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Dionyfius opened the campaign with the fiege of Motya* 
which was the magazine of the Carthaginians in Sicily; and 
he befieged the town with fo much vigour, that it was im- 
poflible tor Imiicon, the Carthaginian admiral, to relieve it. 
He brought forward his engines, battered the place with 
his battering-rams, advanced towers fix Rories high to the 
wall (rolled upon wheels) and of an equal height with their 
houfes; from thefe towers, he greatly annoyed the befieged, 
with furious difeharges of volleys of arrows and ftones fent 
from his Catapultas, an engine*at that time of late inven¬ 
tion. At laft, the city after having made a long and vigorous 
defence, was taken by ftorm, and all the inhabitants of it put 
to the fword, thofe excepted, who took fan&uary in the tem¬ 
ples. The plunder of it was abandoned to the foldiers: and 
Dionyfius, leaving a ftrong garrifon and a trully governor in 
it, returned to Syracufe. 

k The following year Imiicon being appointed one of 
the Sufietes, returned to Sicily with a far greater army than 
before. He landed at Palermo+, took feveral cities, and 
recovered Motya by force of arms. Animated by thefe 
fucceffes, he advanced towards Syracufe, with defign to be- 
fiege it; marching his infantry by land; whilft his fleet, 
under the command of Mago, failed along the coaft. 

The arrival of Imiicon threw the Syracufans into great 
confternation. Above two hundred fhips laden with the 
fpoils of the enemy, and advancing in good order, entered 
in a kind of triumph the great harbour, being followed by 
five hundred barks. At the fame time the land-army, con¬ 
fining, according to feme authors, of three hundred thou- 
fand foolj, and three thoufand horfe, was fecn marching for¬ 
ward on the other fide of the city. Imiicon pitched his tent 
in the very temple of Jupiter; and the rell of the army en¬ 
camped at twelve furlongs, or about a mile and a halt from, 
the city. Marching up to it, Imiicon offered battle to the 


* Diod. 1. xiv. p. 279—295. 

* The curious reader will find a very pa 
part of the fcvcnih volume of this work. 


Juftin. 1 . xix. c. 2, 3. 
rticular account of it in the fbcond 


+ Panormus. 

I Some authors fay but thirty thoufand foot, which is the more probable 
account, as the licet which blocked up the town by fca was fo formidable. 
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inhabitants, who did not care to accept the challenge, Imil- 
con, fatisfied at his having extorted, as it were, from the Syra- 
cufans, this confeflion of their own weaknefs and his fupe- 
riority, returned to his camp; not doubting but he fhould 
foon be matter of the city; confidering it already as a certain 
prey, which could not poflibly efcape him. For thirty days 
together, he laid watte the neighbourhood about Syracufe, 
and ruined the whole country. He poffefTed himfeli of the 
fuburb of Acradina, and plundered the temples ol Ceres and 
Proferpine. To fortify his camp, he beat down the tombs 
which ftood round the city; and among others, that of Gelon 
and his wife, Demarata,. which was prodigioufly magnifi¬ 
cent. 

But thefe fucceffcs were not lafting, all the fplendor of 
this anticipated triumph vanilhed in a moment, and taught 
mankind, fays the hiftorian 1 , thaL the proudeft mortal, Malt¬ 
ed fooner or later by a fuperior power, {hall be forced to con- 
fefshis own weaknefs. Whilftlmilcon, now matter of almoft 
all the cities of Sicily, expcfted to finifh his conquefts, by 
the reduction of Syracufe, a contagious diftemper feized his 
army, and made dreadful havoc in it. • It was now the midft 
of fummer, and the heat that year was excettive. The infec- 
tion began among the Africans, multitudes ot whom died, 
without any pottibility of their being relieved. Care was 
taken at firtt to inter the dead; but the number increafing 
daily, and the infeftion fpreading very faft, the dead lay un¬ 
buried, and the fick could have no afhttance. This plague 


had very uncommon fymptoms, fuch as violent dyfenteries, 
raging fevers, burning entrails, acute pains in every part oi 
the body. The infe&ed were even feized with madnefs and 
fury, fo that they would fall upon any perfons that came in 
their way, and tear them to pieces. 

Dionyfius did not lofe this favourable opportunity for at¬ 
tacking the enemy. Imilcon’s army being more than halt 
conquered by the plague, could make but a feeble refillance. 


The Carthaginian {hips were almott all either taken or burnt 


The inhabitants in general of Syracufe, their old men, wo¬ 
men, and children, came pouring out of the city, to behold 
an event, which to them appeared miraculous. With hands 


1 Diodorus. 
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lifted up to heaven, they thanked the tutelar gods of their 
city, tor having revenged the fan&ity of temples and tombs, 
which had been lo brutaHy violated by thefe Barbarians. 
Night coming on, both parties retired; when Imilcon, tak¬ 
ing the opportunity of this fhort fufpenfion of hoftilities, 
fent to Dionyfius, for leave to carry hack with him the fmall 
remains of his fhattered army, with an offer of three hun¬ 
dred talents*, which was all the fpecie he had then left. Per- 
miflion could only be obtained lor the Carthaginians, with 
whom Imilcon dole away in the night, and left the reft to 
the mercy of the conqueror. 

In fuch unhappy circumftancefr did the Carthaginian ge¬ 
neral, who a few days before had been fo proud and haugh¬ 
ty, retire from Syracufe. Bitterly bewailing his own fate, 
but mod of all that ot his country, he, with the moll info- 
lent fury, accufed the gods as the foie authors of his misfor¬ 
tunes. “ The enemy/ 7 continued he, “ may indeed rejoice 
at our mifery, but have no reafon to glory in it. We re¬ 
turn vi&orious over the Syracufans; and are only defeated 
by the plague. No part, added he, of the difafter touches 
me fo much as my furviving fo many gallant men, and my 
being referved, not for the comforts of life, but to be the 
fport of fo dire a calamity : however, fince I have brought 
back the mifcrable remains ot an army, which have been 
committed to my care; I now have nothing to do, but to fol¬ 
low the brave foldiers who lie dead beiore Syracufe, and 
fhow my country, that I did not furvive them out of a fond- 
nefs of life; but merely to preferve the troops which had 
efcaped the plague, from the iury of the enemy, to which 
my more early death would have abandoned them.’ 7 

Being now arrived in Carthage, which he found over¬ 
whelmed with grief and defpair, he entered his houfe, flmt 
his doors againlt the citizens, and even his own children; 
and then gave himfclf the fatal Itroke, in compliance with 
a praflice to which the heathens fallcly gave the name of 
courage, though it was, in reality, no other than a coward¬ 
ly defpair. 

But the calamities of this unhappy city did not flop here; 
for the Africans, who trom time immemorial had borne an 

* About Gi,8ool. Englifli money. 
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implacable hatred to the Carthaginians, being now exafpe- 
rated to fury, becaufe their countrymen had been left 
behind, and expo fed to the murdering fword of the Syra- 
cufans, affemble in the moft frantic manner, found the alarm, 
take up arms, and after feizing upon Tunis, marched di« 
reftly to Carthage, to the number of more than two hundred 
thou land men. The citizens now gave themfelves up for 
loft. This new incident was confidered by them as the fad 
effeft of the wrath of the gods, which purfued the guilty 
wretches even to Carthage. As its inhabitants, especially 
in all public calamities, carried their fuperftition to the 
greateft excefs, their firft care was to appeafe the offended 
gods. Ceres and Proferpine were deities, who, till that 
time had never been heard of in Africa. But now, to atone 
for the outrage which had been done them, in the plunder¬ 
ing of their temples, magnificent ftatues were ere&ed to their 
honour; priells were feletled from among the moft cliflin- 
guifhed families of the city; facrifices and victims, accord¬ 
ing to the Greek ritual (if I mayTife the expreflion) were 
offered up to them; in a word, nothing was omitted which 
could be thought conducive in any maimer, to appeafe the 
angry goddeffes, and to merit their favour. After this, the 
defence of the city was the next objeft of their care. Hap- 
pily for the Carthaginians, this numerous army had no leader, 
but was like a body uninformed with a foul; no provifions 
or military engines; no difeipline, or fubordination were 
feen among them: every man fetting himlelf up for a gene¬ 
ral, or claiming an independence from the reft. Divisions 
therefore arifing in this rabble of an army, and the famine 
incrcafmg daily, the individuals of it withdrew to their re- 
fpettive homes, and delivered Carthage from a dreadful 
alarm. 

The Carthaginians were not difeouraged by their late 
difaficr, but continued their enterprifes on Sicily. Mago 
their general, and one of the Su deles, loll a great battle and 
his life. And now the Carthaginian duels demanded a 
peace, which accordingly was granted, on condition of their 
evacuating all Sicily, and defraying the expenccs of the 
war. They pretended to accept the peace on the terms it 
was offered ; but reprefeuling, that it was not iii their power 
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to deliver up the cities, without firfl obtaining an order 
from their republic; they obtained fo long a truce, as gave 
them time fufficient for fending to Carthage. During this 
interval, they railed and difciplined new troops, over which 
Mago, fon of him who had been lately killed, was appointed 
general. He was very young, but of great abilities and 
reputation. Mago arrived in Sicily, and at the expiratiau of 
the truce, he gave Dionyfius battle; in which Leptinus*, 
one of the generals of the latter was killed, and upwards of 
fourteen thoufand Syracufans left dead on the field. Ey 
this viftory the Carthaginians obtained an honourable peace, 
which left them in the poffeffion of all they had in Sicily, 
with even the addition of fome ftrong holds; befides a thou¬ 
fand talents t, which were for defraying the expences of the 
war. 

0 About this time a law was enafted at Carthage, by which 
its inhabitants were forbid to learn to write or fpeak the 
Greek language; in order to deprive them of the means of 
correfponding with the enemy, either by word of mouth, or 
in writing. This was occafioned by the treachery of a Car¬ 
thaginian, who had writ in Greek to Dionyfius, to give him 
advice of the departure of the army from Carthage. 

p> Carthage had, foon after, another calamity to firuggle 
with. The plague got into the city, and made terrible 
havoc. Panic terrors, and violent fits of frenzy, feized on 
a fudden the heads of the dillempered; who Tallying, fword 
in hand, out of their houfes, as if the enemy bad taken the 
city, killed or wounded all who unhappily came in their 
way. The Africans and Sardinians would very willingly 
have taken this opportunity to fhake off a yoke which was 
fo hateful to them; but both were fubjefted, and reduced to 
their allegiance. Dionyfius formed at this time an enter¬ 
prise, in Sicily, in the fame views, which was equally unfuc- 
cefsful. He diedfome time after, and was luccceded by 
his fon of the fame name. 

° Judin. 1 . xx. c. 5. p Diod 1 . xv. p. 344. 

* This Lcptinus was brother to Dionyfius. + About ao6,oool. 

t This is the Dionyfius who invited Tlato to his court; and who, being 
afterwards offended with his freedom, fold him for a Have. Some philo- 

fophera 
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We have already taken notice of the firft treaty which 
the Carthaginians concluded with the Romans. There was 
another, which, according to Orofius, was concluded in the 
402d year of the foundation of Rome, and confequently 
about the time we are now fpeaking of. This fecond treaty 
was very near the fame with the firft, except that the inha¬ 
bitants oi Tyre and Utica were exprefsly comprehended in 
it, and joined with the Carthaginians. 

q After the death of the elder Dionyfius, Syracufe was 
A? Garth. i nv °l ve( l in great troubles. Dionyfius the younger, who had 
408. been expel led,reftoredhimfelfby force ofarms, and exercifed 
4oo. m# g reat cruelties there. One part of the citizens implored 
Ant. j. c. the aid of Icetes, tyrant of the Leontines, and by defcent a 

Syracufan. This feemed a very favourable opportunity for 
the Carthaginians to feize upon all Sicily, and accordingly 
they fent a mighty fleet thither. In this extremity, fuch of 
the Syracufans as loved their country bell, had recourfe to 
the Corinthians, who had often affilted them in their dan¬ 
gers ; and were, of all the Grecian nations, the moll pro felled 
enemies to tyranny, and the moll avowed and moll generouS 
affertors of liberty. Accordingly the Corinthians fent over 
Timoleon, a man of great merit, and who fignalized his zeal 
for the public welfare, by freeing his country from tyranny, 
at the expence of his own family. He let fail with only ten 
fliips, and arriving at Rhcgium, he eluded, by a happy flrata- 
gem, the vigilance of the Carthaginians; who having been 
informed, by Icetes, of his voyage and defign, wanted to in¬ 
tercept his padage to Sicily. 

Timoleon had fcarcc above a thoufand foldiers under his 
command ; and yet, with this handful of men, he advanced 

n Diod. 1 . xvi. p. 252. FoJyb. 1 . iii. p. 178. Plut. in Timol. 

fophers camc from Greece to Syracufe in order to redeem their brother, which 
having done, they fent him home with this ufeful Icifon ; That philofophera 
ought very rarely, or very obligingly, to converfc with tyrants. This prince 
had learning, and a defied to pals for a poet; but could not gain that name at 
the Olympic games, whither he had fent his verfes, to be repeated by his bro¬ 
ther Thcarides. It had heen happy for Dionyfius, had the Athenians enter¬ 
tained no better an opinion of his poetry; for on their pronouncing him vi&or, 
when his poems were repeated in their city, he was raifed to fuch a tranf- 
port of joy arid intemperance, that both together killed him; and thus, per¬ 
haps, was vciificd the prediction of the oracle, viz, that he fliould die when 
he had overcome his betters. 
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boldly to the relief of Syracufe. His fmall army increafed 
perpetually as he marched. The Syracufans were now in a 
defperate condition, and quite hopelcfs. They faw the Car¬ 
thaginians mailers of the port; Icetes of the city; and Dio- 
nyfius of the citadel. Happily, on Timoleon’s arrival, Dio- 
nyfius having no refuge left, put the citadel into his hands, 
with all the forces, arms, and ammunition in it; and efcaped, 
by his affiftance, to Corinth*. Timoleon had by his emiffa- 
ries,reprefented artfully to the foreign forces in Mago’sarmy, 
which (by an error in the conftitution of Carthage before 
taken notice of) was chiefly compofed of fuch, and even the 
greatefl part of thefe were Greeks; that it was aflonifhing, to 
fee Greeks ufing their endeavour to make Barbarians mailers 


of Sicily, from whence they, in a very little time, would pafs 
over into Greece. For could they imagine, that the Cartha¬ 
ginians were come fo far, in no other view but to eltablifh 
Icetes tyrant of Syracufe? Such difcourfes being fpread 
among Mago’s foldiers, gave this general very great uneafi- 
nefs; and, as he wanted only a pretence to retire, he was glad 
to have it believed, that his forces were going to betray and 
defert him ; and upon this he failed with his fleet out of the 
harbour, and fleered for Carthage. Icetes, after his depar¬ 
ture, could not hold out long again ft the Corinthians; fo that 
they now got entire polfeflion of the whole city. 

Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached; but 
he prevented the execution of the fentcnce palled upon him, 
by a voluntary death. His body was hung upon a gallows, 
andexpofed as a public fpettacle to the people. r New forces 
were levied at Carthage, and a greater and more powerful 
fleet than the former was fent to Sicily. It confilted cd-tvyo 





i 

’it 


r Plut. p. 248—250, 


,i '-.i 

* Here he preferved fomc rcfcmblancc of his former tyranny, Dy-tprriifijj 
fchoolmaftcr ; and cxcrcifing a difciplinc over boys, when he could no linger 


tyrannize over men. I-Ic had learning, and was once a fcholar of Plato, whom 
he can fed to come again into Sicily, notwithilanding the unworthy treatment 
he had met with from Dionyfius’s father. Philip king of Maccdon meeting 
him in the flrcetsat Corinth, and afking him how he came to lofc fo confidcr- 
able a principality, as had been left him by his father; he anfwcrcd, That hia 
father had indeed left him the inheritance, but not the fortune which had prd- 
ferved both himfclf and that.—However, fortune did him no great injury, in 
replacing him on the dunghill, from which flic had raifed his father. 
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hundred fhips of war, befides a thoufand tranfports; and the 
army amounted to upwards of feventy thoufand men. They 

landed at Lilybceum, under the command of Hamilcar and 

Hannibal, and refolved to attack the Corinthians firft. Ti- 

* 

moleon did not wait for, but marched out to meet them. And 
now, fuch was the confternation of Syracufe, that, of all the 
forces which were in that city, only three thoufand Syracu- 
fans, and four thoufand mercenaries followed him; and a 
thoufand of the latter deferted upon the march, out of fear 
of the danger they were going to encounter. Timoleon, 
however, was not difeouraged, but exhorting the remainder 
of his forces to exert themfelves courageoufly for the fafety 
and liberties of their allies, he led them againfl the enemy, 
whofe rendezvous he had been informed was on the banks of 
the little river Crimifa. It appeared at the firft refleftion an 
inexcufable folly to attack an army fo numerous as that of 
the enemy, with only four or five thoufand foot, and a thou¬ 
fand horfe; but Timoleon, who knew that bravery, conduct¬ 
ed by prudence, is fuperior to number, relied on the courage 
of his foldiers, who feemed refolved to die rather than yield, 
and with ardour demanded to be led againft the enemy. The 
event juftified his views and hopes. A battle was fought; 
the Carthaginians were routed, and upwards of ten thoufand 
of them llain, full three thoufand of whom were Carthagi¬ 
nian citizens, which filled their city with mourning and the 
greateft confternation. Their camp was taken, and with it 
immenfe riches, and a great number of prifoners. 

* Timoleon, at the fame time that he difpatchcd the news 
of this vitlory to Corinth, font thither the fineft arms found 
among the plunder. For he was paflionatcly defirous of 
having this city applauded and admired by all men, when they 
fhould fee that Corimh only, among all the Grecian cities, 
adorned its fineft temples, not with the fpoils of Greece, and 
offerings dyed in the blood ot its citizens, and thereby fit 
only to preferve the fad remembrance of their Ioffes, but 
with thofe of Barbarians, which, by line inferiptions, clif- 
played at once the courage and religious gratitude of thofe 
who had won them. For thefe inferiptions imported, u That 
the Corinthians, and Timoleon their general, after having 

* Plut. p, 548—350. 
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freed the Greeks fettled in Sicily from the Carthaginian 
yoke, had hung up thefe arms in their temples, as an eternal 
acknowledgment of the favour and goodnefs of the gods.” 

After this Timoleon, leaving the mercenary troops in the 
Carthaginian territories, to wafte and deftroy them, re¬ 
turned to Syracufe. On his arrival there, he banifhed the 
thoufand foldiers who had deferted him; and took no other 
revenge, than the commanding them to leave Syracufe be¬ 
fore fun-fet. 

After this viftory gained by the Corinthians, they took 
a great many cities, which obliged the Carthaginians to fue 
for peace. 

As all appearances of fuccefs made the Carthaginians 
vigoroufly exert themfelves, to raife powerful armies both 
by land and fca, and behave with infolence and cruelty in 
profperity; in like manner their courage would fink in un- 
forefeen adverfities, their hopes of new refources vanifh, 
and their groveling fouls condefcend to afk quarter of the 
mod inconfiderable enemy, and fhamefully accept the 
hardefl and molL mortifying conditions. Thofe now im- 
pofed were, that they fhould poflefs only the lands lying be¬ 
yond the river Halycus* ; thafc they fhould give all the na¬ 
tives free*liberty to retire to Syracufe with their families 
and effefcls; and that they fhould neither continue in the al¬ 
liance, nor hold any correfpondencc with the tyrants of 
that city. 

About this time, in all probability, there happened at 

Carthage a memorable incident, related by ‘Judin. Hanno, 
one of its mod powerful citizens, formed a defign of feiz- 
ing upon the republic, by dellroying the whole fenate. He 
chofe for the execution of this bloody feeue the day on 
which his daughter was to be married, on which occafiou 
he defigned to invite the fenators to an entertainment, and 
there poifon them all. The con (piracy was difeovered; 
but Hanno had fuch credit, that the government did not 
dare to punifh lb execrable a crime: the magi Urates con-« 
tented themfelves with only preventing it, by an order, 

1 Judin. 1. xxi. c. 


* This river is not far from Agrigcntum 
and Plutarch, but lifts is thought a mi (lake. 

Vol, 1. X 


h is called Lycui by Diodoru# 
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which forbade, in genera], loo great a magnificence at wed¬ 
dings, and fettled the expence on thofe occafions. Hanno 
feeing his ftratagem defeated, refolvcd to employ open 
force, and for that purpofe armed all the flaves. However 
, he was again difeovered; and to efcape puniiliment, retired, 
with twenty tlioufand armed flaves, to a caftle that was very 
ftrongly fortified; and there endeavoured, but without fuc- 
cefs, to engage in his rebellion the Africans, and the king 
of Mauritania. He afterwards was taken prifoner and car¬ 
ried to Carthage, where, after being whipped, his eyes were 
put out, his arms and thighs broke, his life taken away in 
the prefence -of trie people, and his body, all torn with 
ftripcs, hung on a gibbet. His children and all his rela¬ 
tions, though they had not joined in his guilt, (hared in his 
punifhment. They were all sentenced to die, in order that 
not a fingle perfon of his family might be left either to 
imitate his crime or revenge his death. Such was the ge¬ 
nius and caff of mind of the Carthaginians; ever fevere 
and violent in their punifhments, they carried them to the 
extremes of rigour, and made them extend even to the in¬ 
nocent, without (howing the leaft regard to equity, modera¬ 
tion, or gratitude. 

A. M. U I come now to the wars fuftained by the Carthaginians, 
A Cmh * n Africa itfelf as well as in Sicily, again ft Agathocles, 

527 which exercifed their arms during fevcral years. 

Rome 249. 

Ant. J. C. 

319. fortune*. Supported at firft by the power of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, he invaded the fovercignty of Syracufe, and made 
himfclf tyrant over it. In the infancy of his power, the 
Carthaginians kept him within bounds, and Hamilcar, their 
chief, forced him to agree to a peace, which rcflored tran- 

-656—710—712—737—743—760. Juftin. 1 . ii. 


This Agathocles was a Sicilian, ot obfeure birth, and low 


u Diod. 1 . xix. p. p. 631- 
c. t. 6. 

* He was, according to moll hiflorians, the fon of a potter, but all allow 
him to have worked at the trade. From the obfeurity of his birth and con¬ 
dition, Polybius raifes an argument to prove his capacity and talents, in op- 
ftofUion to the Danders of Titoaeus. But his greateft culogium was the praife 
of Scipio. That illuftrious Roman being alkcd, who, in his opinion, were the 
molt prudent in the conduit of their allairs, and moll judicioufly bold In the 
execution of their dtfigns; anfwercd, Agathocles and Dionyfius. Polvu* 
1 . xv. p. 1003, Edit. Gronov* However let his capacity have been ever to 
great, it was exceeded by his cruelties. 
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quillity to Sicily. But he foon infringed the articles of it, 
and declared war againft the Carthaginians themfelves, who 
wnder the conduft of Hamilcar, obtained a fignal viftory 
over him*, and forced him to fhut himfelf up in Syracufe. 
The Carthaginians purfued him thither, and laid fiege to 
that important city, which, if they could have taken, would 
have given them pofleflion of all Sicily. 

Agalhocles, whole forces were greatly inferior to theirs, 
and who faw himfelf deferted by all his allies, from their 
abhorrence of his horrid cruelties, meditated a defign of fo 
daring, and, to all appearance, fo impracticable a nature, that 
even fuccefs could hardly gain it belief. This defign was 
no lefs than to make Alrica the feat of war, and to befiege 
Carthage, at a time when he could neither defend himfelf 
in Sicily, nor fuftain the fiege of Syracufe. His profound 
fecrecy in the execution is as aftonifhing as the defign it I elf. 
He communicated his thoughts on this affair to no perfon 
whatfoever, but contented himfelf with declaring, that he 
had found out an infallible way to free the Syracufans from 
the dangers that furrounded them. That they would be 
but a little incommoded with a fhort fiege; but that thofe 
who could not bring themfelves to this refolution, might 
freely depart the city. Only fixteen hundred perfons 
quitted it. He left his brother Antander there, with forces 
and provifions fufficient for him to make a flout defence. 
He fet at liberty all flaves who were of age to bear arms, 
and, after obliging them to take an oath, joined them to his 
forces. He carried with him only fifty talentst to fupply 
his prefent wants, well a flu red that he fhould find in the 
enemy’s country whatever was neceffary to his l’ubfiftence. 
He therefore fet fail with two of his fons, Archagatheus 
and Heraclides, without letting one perfon know whither he 
intended his courfc. All who were on board his fleet, be¬ 
lieved that they were to be conducted either to Italy or Sar¬ 
dinia, in order to plunder thofe countries, or to lay wafle 
thofe coalts of Sicily which belonged to Carthage. The 
Carthaginians, furprifed at fo unexpected a departure of the 

*Thc battle was fought near the river and city of Hymersu 

f 50,000 French crowns, or 11,2501. llcrling. 
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fleet, endeavoured to prevent it; but Agathocles eluded 
their purfuit, and made for the main ocean. 

He did not difcover his defign till he was got into Africa. 
There aflcmbling his troops, he told them, in few words, 
the motives which had prompted him to this expedition. 
He represented, that the only way to free their country was 
to carry the war among their enemies: that lie led them, 
who were inured to war and of intrepid difpofitions, again ft 
a parcel of enemies who were foftened and enervated by 
cafe and luxury; that the natives of the country, oppreffecl 
with the equally cruel and ignominious yoke of fervitude, 
would run in crowds to join them on the firft: news of their 
arrival: that the boldnefs of their attempt would entirely 
difconcert the Carthaginians, who were altogether unpre¬ 
pared to repel an enemy at their gates; in fine, that no en- 
terprife could pofTibly be more advantageous or honourable 
than this; fince the whole wealth of Carthage would be¬ 
come the prey of the viftors, whofe courage would be 
praifed and admired by Iateft pofterity. The foldicrs fan¬ 
cied themfclves already mailers of Carthage, and received 
his fpccch with applaufe and acclamations. One circum- 
flancc only gave them uneafinefs, and that was an eclipfe of* 
the fun happening juft as they were fetting fail. In thefe 
ages even the molt civilized and learned nations undcrltood 
very little tlie rcafon of thefe extraordinary phenomena of 
nature; and tiled to draw from them (by their loothfayers) 
fuperftitious and arbitrary conjectures, which frequently 
would either fufpend or haften the moll important enter¬ 
prises, However, Agathocles revived the drooping courage 
of his foldicrs, by alluring them that thefe eclipfes always 
foretold fome inftant change: that, therefore, happinefs 
was taking its leave of Carthage, and coming over to them. 

Finding his foldicrs in the good dUpofition he wilhed 
them, he executed, almoll at the fame time, a fecund en- 
terpvifc which was more daring and hazardous than even 
his firft, viz. his carrying them over into Africa, and this 
was the burning every Ihip in his licet. Many rcafons de¬ 
termined him to fo dcfpcraic an action. He had not one 
good harbour in Africa where his fhips could lie in fafety. 
As the Carthaginians were mailers of the lea, they would 
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not have failed to poflefs tliemfclvcs immediately of his 
fleet, which was incapable of making the leaJl refiftance. 
In cafe he had left as many hands as were ncceffarv to de- 
tend it, he would have weakened his army (which was in- 
confiderable at the bell) and put it out of his power to make 
any advantage from this unexpended diverfion, the fucccfs 
of which depended entirely on the fwiltncfs and vigour of 
the execution. Laftly, he was defirous ot putting his fol- 
diers under a neceflity of conquering, by leaving them no 
other refuge but victory. A prodigious courage was ne- 
ceflary to work up his army to fuch a refolution. He had 
already prepared all his ofliccrs, who were entirely devoted 
to his fervice, and received every impreflion he gave them. 
He then came fuddenlv into the aflembly with a crown 
upon his head, d re fled in a magnificent habit, and with the 
air and behaviour of a man who was going to perform fome 
religious ceremony, and addrefling himfelf to the aflembly, 
“ When we,” fays he, “ left Syracufe, and were warmly 
purfued by the enemy ; in this fatal neceflity I applied my- 
felf to Ceres and Prolerpine, the tutelar divinities of Sicily; 
and promifed, that if they would free us from this immi¬ 
nent danger, I would burn all our fhips in their honour, 
at our fir ft landing here. Aid me therefore, O foldiers, 
to difeharge my vow ; for the goddefles can cafily make us 
amends tor this facrifice.” At the fame time, taking a flam¬ 
beau in his hand, he hadily led the way, and flying on 
board his own fliip, let it on fire. All the ofliccrs did the 
like, and were cheerfully followed by the foldiers. The 
trumpets founded Irom every quarter, and the whole army 
echoed with joyful Ihouls and acclamations. The fleet was 
loon con fumed. The foldiers had not been allowed time 
to relief*! on the propofal made to them. They all had 
been hurried on by a blind and impetuous ardour; but 
when they had a little recovered their reafon, and furvey- 
ing in their minds the vail ocean which feparated them from 
their own country, law tliemfclvcs in that of the enemy 
without the leall rcfourcc, or any means of cleaping out of 
it ; a lad and melancholy (ilcnce fuccccded the traniport of 
joy and acclamations, which, but a moment before, had 
been fo general in the army. 
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Here again Agathocles left no time for refleftion. He 
marched his army towards a place called the Great City, 
which was part of the domain of Carthage. The country, 
through which they marched to this place, afforded the 
moft delicious and agreeable profpett in the world. On 
either fide were feen large meads watered by beautiful 
ftreams, and covered with innumerable flocks of all kinds 
of cattle; country-feats built with extraordinary magnifi¬ 
cence ; delightful avenues planted with olive and all forts 
ol fruit trees; gardens of a prodigious extent, and kept with 
a care and elegance which gave the eye a fenfible pleafure. 
This profpeft reanimated the foldiers. They marched full 
of courage to the Great City, which they took fword in 
hand, and enriched themfelvcs with the plunder of it, which 
was entirely abandoned to them. Tunis, which was not far 
diftant from Carthage, made as little refiftance. 

The Carthaginians were in prodigious alarm, when it 
was known that the enemy was in the country, advancing 
by bally marches. This arrival of Agathocles made the 
Carthaginians conclude, that their army before Syracufe 
had been defeated, and their fleet loft. The people ran in 
diforder to the great fquare of the city, whilfl the fenate 
affembled in hafte and in a tumultuous manner. Immedi¬ 
ately they deliberated on the means for preferring the city. 
They had no army in readinefs to oppofc the enemy; and 
their imminent danger did not permit them to wait the ar¬ 
rival of thofe lorces which might be raifed in the country, 
and among the allies. It was therefore refolved, after fe- 
veral different opinions had been heard, to arm the citizens. 
The number of the iorces thus levied, amounted to forty 
thoufand foot, a thoufand horfe, and two thoufand armed 
chariots. Hanno and Bomilcar, though divided betwixt 
themfelvcs by feme family quarrels, were however joined 
in the command of thefe troops. They marched immedi¬ 
ately to meet the enemy, and, on fight of them, drew up 
their forces in order of battle. * Agathocles had, at moft, 

* Agathocles wanting arms for many of his foldiers, provided them with 
fuch as were comitcifcit, which looked well at a diilancc. And perceiving 
the difcouragemenl his forces were under, on light of the enemy’s horfe, he 

let fly a great many owls (privately procured for that purpofc) which his 

foldiers 
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but thirteen or fourteen thoufand men. The fignal was 
given, and an obftinate fight enfued. Hanno, with his 
facred cohort, (the flower oi the Carthaginian forces) long 
fuftained the fury of the Greeks, and fomctimes broke their 
ranks; but at laft, overwhelmed with a fhower of Hones, 
and covered with wounds, he fell fword in hand. Bomilcar 
might have changed the face of things, but he had private 
and perfonal reafons not to obtain a viftory for his country. 
He therefore thought proper to retire with the forces under 
his command, and was followed by the whole army, which 
by that means was forced to leave the field to Affathocles. 
After purfuing the enemy fome time, he returned and 
plundered the Carthaginian camp. Twenty thoufand pair 
of manacles were found in it, with which the Cartharn- 

O 

nians had furniflied themfel.ves, in the firm perfuafion of 
their taking many prifoners. By this viClory, they had an 
opportunity of taking a great number of flrong holds, and 
many Africans joined the viftor. 

vThis defeent of Agathoclcs into Africa, doubLlefs hint¬ 
ed to Scipio the defign of making a like attempt upon the 
fame republic, and from the fame place. Wherefore, in 
his anfwcr to Fabius, who aferibed to temerity liis defign 
of making Africa the feat of the war, he forgot not to 
mention Agathocles, as an inflancc in favour of his enter- 
prife; and to fliow, that frequently there is no other way to 
get rid of an enemy, who prefles too clofeiy upon us, than 
by carrying the war into his own country; and that men 
are much more courageous, when they a£1 upon the often* 
five, than when they Hand only upon the defenfive. 

* While the Carthaginians were thus warmly attacked 
by their enemies, ambaftadors came to them from Tyre. 
They came to implore their fuccour againfl Alexander the 
Great, who was upon the point of* taking their city, which 
he had long beficgcd. The extremity to which their coun¬ 
trymen (for fo they called them) were reduced, touched 
the Carthaginians as fenfibly as their own danger. Though 
they were unable to relieve, they at leaf! thought it their 

y Liv. 1 . xxviii. n. 43. * Diod. I. xvii, p. 519. Quint, Curl, I. iv. c, 3. 
foldicrs interpreted as an omen and affurancc of vifcfory. Dxod. ad Am. 3. 

Oipip, 117, 
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duty to comfort them; and fending thirty of their principal 
citizens, by thofe deputies they exprefled their grief, that 
they could not fpare them any troops, becaufe oi the pre- 
fent melancholy fituation of their own affairs. The Ty¬ 
rians, though difappointed of the only hope they had left, 
did not however dcfpond ; they committed their wives, 
children*, and old men, to the care of thefe deputies; when, 
being delivered from all inquietude, with regard to perfons 
who were dearer to them than any thing in the world, they 
had no thoughts but of making a refolute defence, prepared 
for the worft that might happen. Carthage received this 
affli6led company with all poffible marks of amity, and paid 
to guefts who were fo dear and worthy of companion, all 
the fervices which they could have expected from the molt 
affe&ionate and tender parents. 

Quintus Curtius places this embaffy from Tyre to the 


Carthaginians at the fame time that the Syracufans ravaged 
Africa, and were before Carthage. But the expedition of 
Agathocles againft Africa cannot agree in time with the 
fiege of Tyre, which was twenty years before it. 

At the fame time this city was felicitous how to extricate 
itfelf from the difficulties with which it was furrounded. 
The prefent unhappy Rate of the republic was confidered 
as the effc&of the wrath of the gods: and it was acknow¬ 
ledged to be juftly deferved, particularly with regard to 
two deities, to whom the Carthaginians had been wanting 
with refpeft to duties preferibed by their religion, and 
which had once been obferved with great exaftnefs. It 
was a cuflom, (coeval with the city itfelf, in Carthage, to 
fend annually to Tyre (the mother-city) the tenth of all the 
revenues of the republic, as an offering to Hercules, the 
patron and proteftor of both Tyre and Carthage. The do¬ 
main, and confequently the revenues of Carthage, having 
increafcd confidcrably, the portion or (hare, on the con¬ 
trary, of the god, had been leflened; and they were far 
from remitting the whole tenth to him. They were feized 
with a fcrnplc in this relpctl.: they made an open and pub¬ 
lic confeflion of their infinccrity, and facrilegious avarice; 


* Twv tixvwv H, y-JVfiMwv fomc of their wives and children. Dion* 
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and to expiate their guilt, they fent to Tyre a great num¬ 
ber of prefents, and (mall fhrincs of their deities all of 
gold, which amounted to a prodigious value. 

Another violation of religion, which to their inhuman fu- 
perftition feemed as flagrant as the former, gave them no lefs 
uneafinefs. Anciently, children of the bed f amilies in Car¬ 
thage ufed to be facrificcd to Saturn. Here they reproached 
themlelvcs with a failure of paying to the god the honours 
which they thought were due to him; and ot fraud anddif- 
honefl dealings with regard to him, by their having fubfli- 
tuted, in their Sacrifices, children of Haves or beggars, 
bought tor that purpofe, in the room of thofe nobly born. 
To expiate the guilt of fo horrid an impiety, a facrifice was 
made, to the bloody god, of two hundred children of the 
firfl rank; and upwards of three hundred perfons, in a 
fenfe of this terrible negletl, offered themfelves voluntarily 
as vittims, to pacify, by the effufion of their blood, the 
wrath of the gods. 

After thefe expiations, exprefles were difpatched to Ha- 
milcar in Sicily, with the news of what had happened in 
Africa, and at the fame time to requefl immediate fuccours. 
The deputies were commanded not to mention the victory 
of Agathocles; but fpread a contrary report, that he had been 
entirely defeated, all his forces cut off, and his whole fleet 
taken by the Carthaginians; and, in confirmation of this re¬ 
port, he (bowed the irons of the veffels pretended to be taken, 
which had been carefully fent to him. The truth of this 
report was not at all doubted in Syracufe; the majority 
were for capitulating*; when a galley with thirty oars, 
built in hafte by Agathocles, arrived in the port, and through 
great difficulties and dangers forced its way to the befieged. 
The news of Agathocles’s victory immediately flew through 
the city, and rcflored life and rcfolution to the inhabitants. 
Hamilcar made a lad effort to ftorm the city, but was heal 

4 

off with lofs. Me then railed the fiege, and lent five tliou- 
farnl men to the relief of his difireffed country. a Some time 

* Diod. p. 767—69 

* And the molt forward of all the icli, was Antandcr, the brother of Aga¬ 
thocles, left commander in his abfencc; who was fo terrified witli the report, 
that lie was eager for having the city furrcndcrcd, and expelled out of it eight 
thoul'and inhabitants who were of a conn ary opinion. 
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after, being returned to the fiege, and hoping to furprife the 
Syracufans, by attacking them in the night, his defign was 
difcovered; and tailing alive into the enemy’s hands, was 
put to death*. Hamilcar’s head was fent immediately to 
Agathocles, who, advancing to the enemy’s camp, threw it 
into a general confirmation by fhowing the head ot this ge¬ 
neral, which manifefted the melancholy fituation oi their 
affairs in Sicily. 

b To thefe foreign enemies was joined a domeftic one, 
which was more to be feared, as being more dangerous than 
the others; this was Bomilcar their general, who was then in 
poffeffion of the firft employment in Carthage. He had 
long meditated how to make himfelf tyrant, and attain the 
fovereignty of Carthage; and imagined, that the prefent 
troubles offered him the wifhed-for opportunity. He there¬ 
fore entered the city with this ambitious view ; when, being 
fcconded by a fmall number of citizens, who were the ac¬ 
complices of this rebellion, and a body of foreign foldiers, 
he proclaimed himfelf tyrant; and made himfelf literally 
fucli, by cutting the throats of all the citizens, whom he 
met with in the fircets. A tumult arifing immediately in the 
city, it was firft thought that the enemy had taken it by 
feme treachery; but when it was known that Bomilcar 
caufed all this difturbance, the young men took up arms 
to repel the tyrant, and Irom the tops ot the houfes difeharg- 
ed whole volleys of darts and floncs upon the heads of' 
his foldiers. When he law an army marching in order 
again ft him, he retired with his troops to an eminence, with 
defign to make a vigorous defence, and to fell his life as dear 
as M poUiblc. To (pare the blood of the citizens, a general 
pardon was proclaimed for all who would lay down their 
arms. They furrendered upon this proclamation, and all 
enjoyed the benefit of it, Bomilcar their chief excepted; 

h Diod. p, 779—781. Juftin. 1 . xxii. c. 7. 

* Me was cruelly tortured till lie died, and fo met with the fate which 
his fellow-citizens, offended at his condutt in Sicily, had probably allotted 
for him at home. He was too formidable to be attacked at the head of his 
army, and therefore the votes of the fenate (whatever they were) being, ac¬ 
cording to cuftom, cafl into a vcflel, it was immediately doled, with an order 
riot to uncover it, till he was returned, and had thrown up his commiflion. 
Justin, xxii. e, 3, 
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for he, notwithftanding the general indemnity promlfed by 
oath, was condemned to die, and fixed to a crofs, where 
he fuffered the molt exquifice torments. From the crofs, as 
from a roftrum, he harangued the people ; and thought him- 
felf juftiy impowered to reproach them for their injuftice, 
their ingratitude, and perfidy, which he did in an hifto- 
rical dedu&ion of many illuftrious generals, whofe fer- 
vices they had rewarded with an ignominious death. He 
expired on the crofs amidft thefe reproaches*. 

s Agathocles had won over to his intercft a powerful king 
of Cyrene, named Ophelias, whofe ambition he had flat¬ 
tered with the molt fplendid hopes and artful infinuations, 
viz. by faying, that, contenting himfelt with Sicily, he 
would leave to Ophelias the empire of Africa. But, as 
Agathocles did not fcruple to commit the mod horrid 
crimes, to promote his ambition and intereft, the credulous 
prince had no fooner put himfelf and his army in his 
power, than by the blackdl perfidy, he was murdered by 
him, in order that Ophellas’s army might be entirely at 
his devotion.' Many nations were now joined in alliance 
with Agathocles, and fevcral ftrong holds had admitted his 
garrifons. He faw the affairs of Africa in a flourifhing 
condition, and therefore thought it proper to look after thole 
of Sicily ; accordingly he failed back thither, and left his 
African army to the care of his fon Archagathus. His re¬ 
nown, and the report of his victories, flew before him. 

On the news of his arrival in Sicily, many towns re¬ 
volted to him ; but bad news foon recalled him to Africa. 
His abfence had quite changed the face of things; and all 
lus arts and endeavours were incapable ol rclloring them 

to their former condition, 
rendered to the enemy ; the Africans had deferted him ; 
lb me of his troops were loll, and the remainder unable to 
make head againlt the Carthaginians: a circumftancc that 
was Hill world, he had no way to tranfport them into Sicily, 

b Diud. p. 777—779—791—802* Judin, 1 . xxii. c. 7, 8. 

* It would feem inciedible, that any man would fo far triumph over the 
pains ol the crofs, as 10 talk with any coherence in his difeourfe; had not 
Seneca allured us, that fomc have fo far defpifed and intuited its tortures, 
that they fpit contcmptuoufly upon the fpeftators. Qjddam ex patibulofiosfpcch * 
tores coujpuaunt , Dc vita bcaia, c, it). 


All his ftrong holds had fur- 
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the enemy being mailers at fea, and himfelf unprovided of 
Ihips: he could not hope for either peace or treaty with 
the barbarians, fince he had infulted them in fo outrageous 
a manner, by his being the firft who had dared to make a 
defcent in their country. In this extremity, he thought 
only ot providing for his own fafety. 

Alter meeting with a variety of adventures, this bafe de- 
lerter of his army, and perfidious betrayer of his own 
children, who were left by him to the wild fury of his dis¬ 
appointed foldiers, Hole away from the dangers which hung 
over him, and arrived at Syracufe with very few perfons. 
His Soldiers, feeing them (elves thus betrayed, murdered 
liis Sons, and lurrendercd to the enemy. Himfelf died 
miferably loon alter, and ended, by a cruel death*, a life 
that had been polluted with the blacked, crimes. 

h In this period may be placed another incident related 
by Judin. The fame of Alexander’s conqued made the 
Carthaginians tear, that he, very probably, might think of 
turning his arms towards Africa. 

The difaftrous fate of Tyre, whence they drew their ori¬ 
gin, and which he had lb lately destroyed ; the building 
of Alexandria upon the confines of Africa and Egypt, as 
if he intended it as a rival city to Carthage ; the uninter¬ 
rupted fucceflcs of that prince, whole ambition and good 
fortune were boundlcfs ; all this jullly alarmed the Cartha¬ 
ginians. To found his inclinations, Hamilcar, furnamed 
Rhodanus, pretending to have been driven from his coun¬ 
try bv the cabals ot his enemies, went over to the camp of 
Alexander, to whom he was introduced by Parmcnio, and 
offered him his fervices. The king received him graci- 
oully, and had Several conferences with him. 

Hamilcar did not tail to tranfmit to his country, what¬ 
ever difeoveries he made from time to time of Alcxan* 

*' Judin. 1. xxi. c. 6. 

* He was poifoned hy one Micnonwhom he had unnaturally ahufed. His 
teeth were putrified by the violence of the poifon, and his body Loiturecl all 
over will) the moil racking pains. Mamon was excited to this deed by Ar- 
cliagathus, grand Ton of Agnihorlrs, whom lie dcligncd to defeat of the die* 
ci (lion, in favour of his other Ion Agathoeles. Before his death, he redored 
the democracy it) the people. It is nhlervablc, that Juftin (or rather Tro» 
gtis) and Diodoius difagrcc in all the maleiial parts of this lyumi’a hiftoryt 
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der’s defigns. Neverthelefs, on his return to Carthage, 
alter Alexander’s death, he was confidered as a betrayer ot 
his country to that prince, and accordingly was put to 
death by a fentence, which difplayed equally the ingrati¬ 
tude and cruelty ot Ins countrymen. 

1 1 am now to fpeak of the wars of the Carthaginians in A. M. 
Sicily, in the time of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. The Ro¬ 
mans, to whom the defigns of that ambitious prince were 
not unknown, to ftrengthen themfelves again ft any at- 
tempts lie might make upon Italy, had renewed their treaties Am. j. c 
with the Carthaginians, who, on their fide, were no lefs z?7 * 
afraid of his coming into Sicily. To the articles of the 
preceding treaties, there was added an engagement of mu¬ 
tual affiftance, in cafe either of the contrafling powers 
Ihould be attacked by Pyrrhus. 

k The iorefight of the Romans was very juft; for Pyr¬ 
rhus turned his arms againft Italy, and gained many vifc’to- 
ries. The Carthaginians, in confequcnce of the laft treaty, 
thought themfelves obliged to aflift die Romans, and accord¬ 
ingly lent them a fleet of fix fcore fail, under the command 
ot Mago. This general, in an audience before die fenate, 
fignified to them the concern his fuperiors took in the 
war, which they heard was carrying on againft the Ro¬ 
mans, and offered them their aftiftancc. The fenate return¬ 
ed thanks for die obliging offer ot die Carthaginians, but at 
prefent thought fit to decline it. 

1 Mago, feme days alter, repaired to Pyrrhus, upon pre¬ 
tence of offering the mediation of Carthage for terminating 
his quarrel with the Romans; but in reality to found him, 
and cli(cover, il pofliblc, his defigns with regard to Sicily, 
which common fame reported lie was going to invade. 

They were afraid that, either Pyrrhus or the Romans would 
i inert ere in the a (fairs of that ill and, and t ran f port forces 
thither for the eonqucfl ot il. And, indeed, the Syra- 
cufans, who had been belieged for fume time by the Car¬ 
thaginians, had font prcffingly for fuccour to Pyrrhus. 


This prince had a particular rcafon to efpoufe their inte- 


1 P"Jyb, 1 . in. p. 250. Edit. Grnno\. 

1 Ibid. 


1 Juflin. 1. xviii. c. a. 
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refis, having married Lanafla, daughter of Agathocles, by 
whom he had a fon named Alexander. 

He at laft failed from Tarentum, pa/Ted the Strait, and 
arrived in Sicily. His conquefts at firft were fo rapid, that 
he left the Carthaginians, in the whole ifland, only the 
Tingle town ol Lilybceum. He then laid fiege to it, but, 
meeting with a vigorous refinance, was obliged to break 
up ; not to mention that the urgent necedity of his affairs 
called him back to Italy, where his pretence was abfolutely 
necefiary. Nor was it lefs fo in Sicily, which, on his de¬ 
parture, returned to the obedience of its former mailers. 
Ihus he loll this ifland with the fame rapidity that he had 
won it. As he was embarking, turning his eyes back to Si¬ 
cily, “ m What a fine field of battle*,’ 5 faid he to thofe about 
him, “ do we leave the Carthaginians and Romans!” His 
prediftion was foon verified. 

After his departure, the chief public employment of 
Syracufe was conferred on Hiero, who afterwards obtained 
the name and dignity of king, by the united fuffragcs of the 
citizens, fo greatly had his government pleafed. He was ap¬ 
pointed to carry on the war againll the Carthaginians, and 
obtained feveral advantages over them. But now a com- 
mon intereft reunited them againft a new enemy, who 
began to appear in Sicily, and juftly alarmed both : thefe 
were the Romans, who, having crulhed all the enemies 
which had hitherto cxcrcifcd their arms in Italy itfelf, were 
now powerful enough to carry them out of it; and to lay 
the foundation of that vaft power there, to which they after¬ 
wards attained, and of which it was probable they had even 
then formed the defign. Sicily lay too commodious for 
'them, not to form a refolution, of eftablilhing thcmfelvcs 
in it. They therefore eagerly fnatchcdthis opportunity for 
eroding into it, which caufed the rupture between them 
and the Carthaginians, and gave rife to the firft Punic war 

m Plut, in Pyrrh. p. 398, 

4 

* 0{ttVf47roXJt7ro^iv, w >£ Pu/^vaii' The Grccl 

word is beautiful. Indeed Sicily was a kind of Palusdra, where the Carihagi 
nuins and Romans cxcrcifcd thcmfelvcs in war, arid for many years fccmcc 
to play the part of wrclllcrs with cadi other. The £ngHjh (aityiagC) as well A 
the French has to word to e.\pr<f\ the Creek term* 
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This I fhall treat of more at large, by relating the caufes 
of that war. 



CHAP. II. 

The Hijlory of Carthage , from the firjl Punic War to its 

Dejlruftion* 

T HE plan laid down by me for the profecution of this 
hiftory, does not allow me to enter into an exafft de¬ 
tail of the wars between Rome and Carthage; fmce that re¬ 
lates rather to the Roman hiftory, which I fhall only tran- 
fiently and occafionally touch upon. My bufmefs is to 
relate fuch fafts only, as may give the reader a juft idea of 
the republic, whofe hiftory lies before me ; and this I may 
do, by confining myfelf to thofe particulars which relate 
chiefly to the Carthaginians, fuch as their tranfaftions in 
Sicily, Spain, and Africa, which are fufficiently extenfive. 

I have already obferved, that from the firft Punic war 
to the ruin of Carthage, there were a hundred and eighteen 
years. This whole time may be divided into five parts or 
intervals. 

I. The firft Punic war lafted twenty-four years. 

II. The interval betwixt the firft and fecond Pu¬ 
nic war is alfo twenty-four years. 

III. The fecond Punic war took up feventeen 

years. 

IV. The interval between the fecond and third, 
is forty-nine years. 

V. The third Punic war, terminated by the de- 
ftruttionof Carthage, continued but four years, 
and fomc months. 

118 
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Article I. 


The ftrjl Punic War; 

A. M. a r PHE firfl Punic war arofc from the following caufe# 

B * ** a 


3724* 

A. Rom. 


JL Some Campanian foldiers, in the fervice ot Aga- 
^68. thocles, the Sicilian tyrant, having entered as triends into 
Ant ). C. Medina, they foon after murdered part of the townfmen, 
820 ' drove out the red, married their wives, feized their effefts, 

and remained foie maders of that important city. They 
then afTumed the name of Mamertines. In imitation of 
them, and by their aflidancc, a Roman legion treated in the 
fame cruel manner the city of Rhegium, lying direftly op- 
pofite to Medina, on the other fide of the drait. Thefe two 
perfidious cities, fupporting one another, became at lad 
formidable to their neighbours; and efpecially Medina, 
which being very powerful, gave great umbrage and uneafi- 
nefs both to the Syracufans and Carthaginians, who poffefTed 
one part of Sicily. After the Romans had got rid of the 
enemies they had fo long contended with, and particularly of 
Pyrrhus, they began to think it time to call their citizens to 
account, who had fettled themfelvcs, near two years, at 
Rhegium, in fo cruel and treacherous a manner. Accord¬ 
ingly they took the city, and killed, in the attack, the great- 
cd part of the inhabitants, who, armed with defpair, had 
fought to the lad gafp: three hundred only were left, who 
were carried to Rome, whipped, and then publicly behead¬ 
ed in the forum. The view which the Romans had in mak¬ 
ing this bloody execution, was, to prove to their allies their 
own fincerity and innocence. Rhegium was immediately 
redored to its lawful poffcflbrs. The Mamertines, who were 
confiderably weakened, as well by the ruin ol their confe¬ 
derate city, as by the lodes fudained from the Syracufans, 
who had lately placed Hicro at their head, thought it time 
to provide lor their own fafety. But divilions aiding 
among them, one part furrendered the citadel to the Car¬ 
thaginians, whilll the other called in the Romans to their 

8 Polyb. 1 . i. p, 8. Edit. Gronov. 
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afliftance, and refolved to put them in pofTeffion of their 
city. 

b The affair was debated in the Roman fenate, where, be¬ 
ing confidered in all its lights, it appeared to have fome 
difficulties. On one hand, it was thought bafe, and altoge¬ 
ther unworthy of the Roman virtue, for them to undertake 
openly the defence of traitors, whofe perfidy was exaftly the 
fame with that of the Rhegians, whom the Romans had 
punifhed with fo exemplary a feverity. On the other hand, 
it was of the utmofl; confequence to Hop the progrefs ol the 
Carthaginians who, not fatisfied with their conquefts in 
Africa and Spain, had alfo made themfelves mailers of 
almofl all the iflands of the Sardinian and Hetrurian feas; 
and would certainly get all Sicily into their hands, it they 
fhould be fuffered to polfefs themfelves of Meffina. From 
thence into Italy the pad age was very Ihort; and it was in 
fome manner to invite an enemy to come over, to leave 
him that entrance open. Thefe reafons, though fo ftrong, 
could not prevail with the fenate to declare in favour ot the 
Mamertines; and accordingly, motives of honour and juftice 
prevailed over thofe of interell and policy. c But the peo- A. M\ 
pie were not fo fcrupulousf for, in an alTembly held on this 
fubjeft, it was refolved that the Mamertines Ihould he affift- 583. 
ed. The conful Appius Claudius immediately fet lor- 
ward with his army, and boldly crolfed the ftrait, alter he Ant. J. C. 
had, by an ingenious flratagem, eluded the vigilance of the 62 3 * 
Carthaginian general. The Carthaginians, partly by art and 
partly by force, were driven out of the citadel; and the city 
was by this means furrendered immediately to the conful. 

The Carthaginians hanged their general, for having given 
up the citadel in fo cowardly a manner, and prepared to be- 
fiege the town with all their forces. Hiero joined them with 
his own. But^he conful having defeated them feparately, 
railed the fiege, and laid walleat pleafure the neighbouring 
country, the enemy not daring to face him. This was the 
full expedition which the Romans made out of Italy, 

It fs doubted*, whether the motives which prompted the 

b Polyb. 1 . i. p. i2, 13, 14, 15. Edit. Gronov. c Fiontin. 

* The Chevalier Polard examines this queftion in his remarks upon Foly- 

1 . 1. p, 16, 

Voi. I. 
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Romans to undertake this expedition, were very upright* 
and exaffly conformable to the rules of ftrift juftice. How¬ 
ever this be, their paflage into Sicily, and the fuccour 
they gave to the inhabitants of Meffina, may have faid to have 
been the firft fteps by which they afcended to that height of 
glory and grandeur they afterwards attained. 

d Hiero, having reconciled himfelf to the Romans, and 
entered into an alliance with them, the Carthaginians bent 
all their thoughts on Sicily, and fent numerous armies into 
A. M. that ifland. Agrigentum was their place of arms, which 
A? Rom. being attacked by the Romans, was won by them, after 
4 8 7- they had befieged it feven months, and gained one battle. 

€ Notwithftanding the advantage of this viftory, and the 
conqueft of fo important a city, the Romans ftill were not 
fatisfied, They were fenfible, that whilft the Carthaginians 
fhould continue matters at fea, the maritime places in the 
ifland would always fide with them, and put it out of their 
power ever to drive them out of Sicily. Refides, they could 
not with any patience fee Africa enjoy a profound tranquilli¬ 
ty, at a time that Italy was infefted by fo many incurfions oi its 
enemies. They now firft formed the defign of having a fleet, 
and of difputing the empire oi the fea with the Carthagini¬ 
ans. The undertaking was bold, and in outward appearance 
rafh; but argued the courage and grandeur of the Roman 
genius. The Romans were not then pofteffed of a finglc 
veil'd, which they could call their own ; and the fhips which 
had tranfported their forces into Sicily had been borrowed of 
their neighbours. They were unexperienced in fea affairs, 
had no carpenters for the building of (hips, and knew no¬ 
thing of the Quinqueremes, or five-oared galleys, in which 
the chief ftrength of fleets at that time confifted, but happily 
the year before, one had been taken upon the coafts of Italy* 
which ferved as a model to build others byw The Romans 
now applied themfelves with ardour and incredible induflry 
to the building of {hips in the fame form; and in the mean 
time they got together a fet of rowers, who were taught an 
exercife and difcipline utterly unknown to them before, in 
the following manner. Benches were made, on the Ihore, 
in the fame order and fafhion with thofe of galleys. The 

d PoIyb.I.i.p, 15—19. e Jd,p. ao« 
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towers were feated on thefe benches, and taught, as if they 
had been furniffied with oars, to throw themfelves backwards 
with their arms drawn to their breafts; and then to throw 
their bodies and arms forward in one regular motion, the in- 
ftant their commanding officer gave thfe fignal. In two 
months* one hundred five-oared and twenty three-oared gal¬ 
leys were built; and after fome time had been fpent in ex- 
ercifing the rowers on ffiipboard, the fleet put to fea, and 
went in queft of the enemy. The conful Duillius had the 
command of it. 

sThe Romans coming up with the Carthaginians near a.m. 
the coafl of Myle, they prepared for an engagement. As 3745 - 
the Roman galleys, by their being clumfily and haftily built, 
were neither very nimble, nor eafy to work, this inconve¬ 
nience was fupplied by a * machine invented for this occa- 
fion, and afterwards known by the name of the h Corvu$ 

(Crow or Crane) by the help of which they grappled the 
enemy’s fhips, boarded them, and immediately came to clofe 
engagement* The fignal lor fighting was given. The Car¬ 
thaginian fleet confifted of a hundred and thirty fail, under 
the command of Hannibal t. He himfelf was on board a 
galley of feven benches of oars, which had once belonged 
to Pyrrhus. The Carthaginians, highly defpifing enemies 
who were utterly unacquainted with fea affairs, imagined 
that their very appearance would put them to flight, and 
therefore came forward boldly, with little expe&ation of 
fighting; but firmly imagining they fhould reap the fpoils, 
which they had already devoured with their eyes. They 
were neverthelefs a little furprifed at the fight of the above- 
mentioned engines, raifed on the prow of every one of the 
enemy’s fhips, and which was entirely new to them. But 
their aftonifhment increafcd, when they faw thefe engines 
drop down at once; and being thrown forcibly into their 
vefiels, grapple them in fpite of all refiftaneg. This changed 
the form of the engagement, and obliged the Carthaginians 
to come to clofe engagement with their enemies, as though 

8 Polyb. 1 . i. p. 22. h Polyb. I. i. p 31. 

* Seethe feveral fpccicsofthis machine in the explanations of the plates of the 
fecond part of Vol. VI. of this work, alter the Chevalier Polard, 

+ A different perfon from the great Hannibal. 

Y % 
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they had fought them on land. They foon were unable to 
fuftain the attack of the Roman veflels, upon which a hor¬ 
rible (laughter enfued; and the Carthaginians loft fourfeore 
veflels, among which was the admiral's galley, he himfelf 
efcaping with difficulty in a frnall boat. 

So confiderable and unexpe&ed a viflory, raifed the 
courage ot the Romans, and feemed to redouble their vigour 
for the continuance of the war. Extraordinary honours 
were bellowed on Duillius, who was the firft Roman that had 
a naval triumph decreed him. Befides which, a roftral 
pillar was erefted in his honour, with a noble infeription; 
which pillar is now Handing in Rome*. 

1 During the two following years, the Romans grew in- 
fenfibly llronger at fea, by their gaining feveral naval victo¬ 
ries* But thefe were confidered by them only as eflays pre¬ 
paratory to the great defign they meditated of carrying the 
war into Africa, and of combating the Carthaginians in their 
own country. There was nothing the latter dreaded more; 
and to divert fo dangerous a blow, they refolved to fight the 
enemy, whatever might be the confequence. 

k The Romans had elefted M. Atilius Regulus and 
L, Manlius confuls for this year. Their fleet confided of 
493' three hundred and thirty veflels, on board of which were one 

hundred and forty thoufand men, each veflel having three 
hundred rowers, and a hundred and twenty foldiers. That 
oi the Carthaginians, commanded by Hanno and Hamilcar, 
had twenty veflels more than the Romans, and a greater 
number of men in proportion. The two fleets came in fight 
ot each other near Ecnomus in Sicily. No man could be¬ 
hold two fuch formidable navies, or be a fpeftator of the 
extraordinary preparations they made for fighting, without 
being under fome concern, on feeing the danger which me¬ 
naced two of the mod powerful dates in the world. As the 
courage on botjj (ides was equal, and no great difparity in 
the forces, the fight was obdinate, and the viftory long 
doubtful; but at lad the Carthaginians were overcome 
More than fixty of their (hips were taken by the enemy, anc 

1 Polyb, 1 . i. p. 24, k Ibid. 1 . i. p. 25. 

* Thefe pillars are called Rojlrata y from the beaks of (hips, with whic! 
they were adorned, Rojira, 
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thirty funk. The Romans loft twenty-four, not one of 
which was taken by the Carthaginians. 

1 The fruit of this vi&ory, as the Romans had defigned it, 
was their failing to Africa, after having refitted their fhips, 
and provided them with all neceffaries for carrying on a long 
war in a foreign country. They landed happily in Africa, 
and begun the war by taking a town called Clypea, which 
had a commodious haven. From thence, after having fent 
an exprefs to Rome, to give advice of their landing, and to 
receive orders from the fenate, they overran the open coun¬ 
try, in which they made terrible havoc; bringing away 
whole flocks of cattle, and twenty thoufand prifoners. 

The exprefs returned in the mean time with the orders of A M. 
the fenate, which were, that Regulus fhould continue to 
command the armies in Africa, with the title of Proconful; 494* 

and that his colleague fhould return with a great part of the 
fleet and the forces 3 leaving Regulus only forty veffels, 
fifteen thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe. Their leav. 
ing the latter with fo few fhips and troops, was a vifible re¬ 
nunciation of the advantages which might have been ex* 
pefted from this defeent upon Africa. 

The people at Rome depended'greatly on the courage and 
abilities of Regulus; and the city was in univerfal joy, when 
it was known that he was continued in the command in 
Africa; 1,1 but he himfelf was afflifted on that account. 

When news was brought him of it, he wrote to Rome, and 
defired, in the ftrongeft terms, that he might be appointed a 
fuccelTor. His chief reafon was, that the death of the farmer 
who rented his grounds, having given one of his hirelings an 
opportunity of carrying off all the implements of tillage; his 
prefence was ncceffary for taking care of his little fpot of 
ground, (it being but feven acres) which was all his family 
fubfitted upon. But the fenate undertook to have his lands 
cultivated at the public expence; to maintain his wife and 
children;'and to indemnify him for the lofs he had fuftained 
by the robbery of his hireling. Thrice happy age! in which 
poverty was thus had in honour, and was united with the 
inoft rare, and uncommon merit, and the higheft employ¬ 
ments of the ftate! Regulus, thus freed from his domeftic 

' Ibid. p. 30, m Val. Max. 1 . iv. c. 4. 
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cares, bent his whole thoughts on difcharging the duty of a 
general. 

0 After taking feveral caftles, he laid fiege to Adis, one of 
the flrongefl fortreffes of the country. The Carthaginians, 
exafperated at feeing their enemies thus laying wafte their 
lands at pleafure, at lafl took-the field, and marched againft 
them, to force them to raife the fiege. With this view, they 
pofled themfelves on a hill, which overlooked the Roman 
camp, and was convenient for annoying the enemy; but at 
the fame time, by its fituation, ufelefs to one part of their 
army. For the ftrength of the Carthaginians lay chiefly in 
their horfes and elephants, which are of no fervice but in 
plains. Regulus did not give them an opportunity of de¬ 
fending from the hill; but taking advantage of this effential 
miflake of the Carthaginian generals, he fell upon them in 
this poll; and after meeting with a feeble refinance, put the 
enemy to flight, plundered their camp, and laid wafle the ad¬ 
jacent countries. Then, having taken Tunis *, an important 
city, and which brought him near Carthage, he made his 
army encamp there. 

The enemy were in the utmofl alarm. All things had 
fucceeded ill with them, their forces had been defeated by 
fea and land, and upwards of two hundred towns ha,d fur. 


° Polyb. 1. i. p. 31—36. 

* In the interval betwixt the departure of Manlius and the taking of Tunis, 
we are to place the memorable combat of Regulus and his whole array, 
with a ferpent of fo prodigious a fizc, that the fabulous one of Cadmus is 
hardly comparable to it. The Rory of this ferpent was elegantly writ by Li¬ 
vy, but i\ is now loft, Valerius Maximus however partly repairs that lols; and 
in the lafl chapter of his firft book, gives us this account of this monftcr 
from Livy himlelf—He [Livy] fays, that on the banks of ftagrada, (an African 
river) lay a ferpent of fo enormous a fize, that it kept the whole Roman army 
from coming to the river. Several foidiers had been buried in the wide ca¬ 
verns of its belly, and many preffed to death in the fpiral.volumes of its tail. 
Its fkin was impenetrable to darts; and it was with repeated endeavours that 
ftones, flung from military engines, at laft killed it. The ferpent then exhibit¬ 
ed a fight that was more terrible to the Roman cohorts and legions, than even 
Carthage itfclf. The {beams of the river were dyed with its blood, and the 
ftench of its put rifted carcafe infetting the adjacent country, the Roman army 
was forced to decamp. Its fkin, one hundred and twenty feet long, was fcnl 
to Rome; and, if Pliny may be credited, was to be fecn (together with tht 
jaw-bone of the fame monftcr, in the temple where they were lirft depofited, 

as low as the Numantinc war. 

♦ 
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rendered to the conqueror. Befides, the Numidians made 
greater havoc in their territories than even the Romans. 
They expefted every moment to fee their capital befieged. 
And their affli&ion was increafed by the concourfe of pea. 
fants with their wives and children, who flocked from all 
parts to Carthage for fafety; which gave them melancholy 
apprehenfions of a famine in cafe of a fiege. Regulus, 
alraid of having the glory of his viftories torn from him by 
a fucceffor, made fome propofal of an accommodation to the 
vanquished enemy; but the conditions appeared fo hard, that 
they could not liften to them. As he did not doubt his 
being foon mafter of Carthage, he would not abate any thing 
in his demands; but, by an infatuation, which is almoft infe- 
parable from great and unexpe£ted fuccefs, he treated them 
with haughtinefs; and pretended, that every thing he fuf. 
fered them to polfefs, ought to be efteemed a favour, with 
this farther infult, “ That they ought either to overcome 
like brave men, or learn to fubmit to the victor*.” So 
harlh and difdainful a treatment only fired their refentment, 
and made them refolve rather to die fword in hand, than to 
do any thing which might derogate from the dignity of 
Carthage. 

Reduced to this fatal extremity, they received, in the hap- 
pieft jun&ure, a reinforcement of auxiliary troops out of 
Greece, with Xanthippus the Lacedaemonian at their head, 
who had been educated in the difcipline of Sparta, and learnt 
the art of war in that renowned and excellent fchool. 
When he had heard the circumllancps of the laft battle, 
which were told him at his requeft; had clearly difcerned 
the occafion of its lofs; and perfcftly informed himfelf in 
the flrengthof Carthage; he declared publicly, and repeated 
it often, in the hearing of the reft of the officers, that the 
misfortunes of the Carthaginians were owing entirely to the 
incapacity of their generals. Thefe difcourfes came at laft to 
the ear of the public council; the members of it were ftruck 
with them, and they requefled the favour of feeing and talk¬ 
ing with him. He then corroborated his opinion with fucli 
flrong and convincing reafons, that the overfights committed 

* An ccyetCu; vmtfy, v iihuv toj; Wg*X wcriV * Eclog. 1 . xxiii. 

* 0 . 
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by the generals were vifible to every one; and he proved a i 
clearly to the council, that by a conduft oppofite to the for- 
mer, they would not only fecure their dominions, but drive 
the enemy out of them. This fpeech revived the courage 
and hopes of the Carthaginians; and Xanthippus was entreat¬ 
ed, and, in fome meafure forced, to accept the command of 
the army. When the Carthaginians faw, in his exercifing 
of their forces near the city, the manner in which he drew 
them up in order of battle, made them advance or retreat on 
the firft fignal, file off with order and expedition; in a word, 
from all the evolutions and movements of the military art; 
they were ftruck with aftonifhment, and owned, that the 
ableft generals which Carthage had hitherto produced, 
knew nothing in companion of Xanthippus. 

The officers, foldiers, and every one were loft in admira¬ 
tion ; and, what is very uncommon, jealoufy gave no allay 
to it; the fear of the prefent danger, and the love of their 
country, ftifling, without doubt, all other fentiments. The 
gloomy confternation, which had before feized the whole 
army, was fucceeded by joy and alacrity. The foldiers were 
urgent to be led againft the enemy, in the firm aflurance (as 
they faid) of being victorious under their new leader, and of 
obliterating the difgrace of former defeats. Xanthippus did 
not fuffer their ardour to cool; and the fight of the enemy 
only inflamed it. When he was got within little more than 
twelve hundred paces of them, he thought proper to call a 
council of war, in order to fhow a refpeft to the Carthaginian 
generals, by confulting them. All unanimouffy joined in 
opinion with him; upon which they refolved to give the 
enemy battle the following day. 

The Carthaginian army was compofed of twelve thou- 
fand loot, four thou land horfe, and about a hundred ele¬ 
phants. That of the Romans, as near as may be gueffed from 
what goes before, (for Polybius gives no determinate num¬ 
ber) confifted of fifteen thoufand foot, and three hundred 
horfe. 

It mull be a noble fight to fee two armies, not overcharge 
ed with numbers, but compofed of brave foldiers, and com-* 
niandcd by very able generals, engaged in battle. Io.ij.iofc 
tumultuous fights, where two or three hundred thoufand are 
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engaged on both Tides, confufion is inevitable; and it is diJE-> 
cult, amidft a thoufand events, where chance generally Teems 
to have the advantage over counTel, to diTcover the true 
merit of commanders, and the real cauTes of viftory. But in 
fuch engagements as this before us, nothing efcapes the cu- 
riofity of the reader; for he clearly fees the difpofition of 
the two armies ; imagines he almoft hears the orders given 
out by the generals; follows all the movements of the army; 
difeov-ers palpably by that means the faults on both fides; 
and is thereby qualified to determine, with certainty, the 
caufes to which the victory or defeat are owing. The fuc- 
cefs of this battle, however inconfiderable it may appear, 
from the fmaller number of the combatants, was neverthe- 
lefs to decide the fate of Carthage. 

The difpofition of both armies was as follows. Xanthip- 
pus drew up all his elephants in front. Behind thefe, at Tome 
diltance, he placed the Carthaginian infantry in one body or 
phalanx. The foreign troops in the Carthaginian fervice 
were polled, one part of them on the right, between the pha¬ 
lanx and the horfe; and the other, compofed of light-arm¬ 
ed foldiers, in platoons, at the head of the two wings of the 
cavalry. 

On the fide of the Romans, as they apprehended the ele¬ 
phants molt, Regulus, to provide againft them, polled his 
light-armed foldiers, on a line, in the front of the legions. 
In the rear of thefe, he placed the cohorts one behind ano¬ 
ther, and the horfe on the wings. In thus llraitening the 
front of his main battle, to give it more depth, he indeed 
took a jufl precaution, fays Polybius, againlt the elephants ; 
but he did not provide for the inequality of his cavalry, 
which was much inferior in numbers to that of the enemy. 

The two armies being thus drawn up, waited only for the 
fignal. Xanthippus ordered the elephants to advance, to 
break the ranks of the enemy; and commands the two wings 
of the cavalry to charge the Romans in flank. At the fame 
time, the latter, clalhing their arms, and Ihouting after the 
manner of their country, advance agaipll the enemy. Their 
cavalry did not Hand the onfet long, it being fo much infe¬ 
rior to that of the Carthaginians. The infantry in the left 
Wing, to avoid the attack of the elephants, and Ihow how 
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Jittle they feared the mercenaries who formed the enemy*! 
right wing, attacks it, put it to flight, and purfues it to the 
camp. Thofe in the firft ranks, who were oppofed to the 
elephants, were broke and trod under foot, after fighting 
valiantly; and the reft of the main body flood firm for fome 
time, by reafon of its great depth. But the rear being at¬ 
tacked in flank by the enemy’s cavalry, and obliged to face 
about to receive it; and thofe who had broke through the 
elephants, coming to the phalanx of the Carthaginians, 
which had not yet engaged, and which received them in 
good order, the Romans were routed on all fides, and en¬ 
tirely defeated. The greateft part of them were crufhed to 
death by the enormous weight of the elephants: and the 
remainder, ftanding in their ranks, were fhot through and 
through with arrows from the enemy’s horfe, Only a fmall 
number fled; and as they were in an open country, the horfe 
and elephants.killed a great part of them. Five hundred, 
or thereabouts, who went off with- Regulus, were taken pri- 
foners with him. The Carthaginians loft, in this battle, 
eight hundred mercenaries, who. were oppofed to the left 
wing of the Romans; and of the latter only two thoufand 
cfcaped, who by purfuing the enemy’s right wing, had 
drawn’ themfelves out of the engagement. All the. reft, 
Regulus and thofe taken With him excepted, were left dead 
in the field. The two thoufand, who had efcaped the 
flaughter, retired to Clypea, and were faved in an almoft 
miraculous manner, 

; The Carthaginians, after having ftripped the dead, entered 
Carthage in triumph, dragging after them the unfortunate 
Regulus, and five hundred prifoners. Their joy was fo 
much the greater, as hut a very few days before, they had 
feen themfelves upon the brink of ruin. The men and 
Women, old and young people crowded the temples^ to re¬ 
turn thanks to the immortal gods; and feveral days were 
devoted wholly to feftivities and rejoicings. 

^Canthippus, who had contributed fo much to this happy 
change, had the wifdoto to withdraw fhortly after, from the 
apprehenfion left his glory, which had hitherto been unful- 
lied, might, after this .firfl glare of it, infenfibly fade away, 
and leave him cxpofed to the darts of envy and calumny, 
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which are very dangerous, but moft in a foreign country, 
when a man Hands alone, unfupported by friends, relations, 
or any other fuccour. 

* Polybius tells us, that Xanthippus’s departure was related 
in a different manner, and he promifes to take notice of it 
jn another place: but that part of his hiftory has not come 
down to us. We read in 0 Appian, the Carthaginians, ex¬ 
cited by a mean and deteftable jealoufy of Xanthippus’s 
glory, and unable to bear the thoughts that they fhould Hand 
indebted to Sparta for their fafety ; upon pretence of con¬ 
ducing him, and his attendants, back with honour to his 
pwn country, with a numerous convoy of Clips 5 they gave 
private orders to have them all put to death in their paffage; 
as if with him they could have buried in the waves for ever 
the memory of his fervices, and their horrid ingratitude to 
him*. 

This battle, fays p Polybius, though not fo.confiderable ai 
many others, may yet furnifh very falutary inftruCion; 
which, adds that author, is the greateft benefit that can be 
reaped from the ftudy of hiftory. 

. Firft, fhould any man put a great confidence in prefent 
happinefs, after he has confidered the fate of Regulus? That 
general, infolent with vittory, inexorable to the conquered, 
and deaf to all their remonftrances, faw himfelf a few days 
after vanquifhed by them, and made their prifoner. Han** 
nibal offered the fame refleCion to Scipio, when he exhorted 
him not to be dazzled with the fuccefs of his arms. Regu- 


9Dc Bell, Pun, p. 30. p Lib. i. p. 36, 37. 

* This perfidious a&ion, as it is related by Appian, may poffibly be true, 
when we confider the character of the Carthaginians, who were certainly a 
cruel and treacherous people. But, if it be fa£t, one would wonder why Po* 
lybius fhould referve for another occafion, the relation of an incident, which 
comes in moft properly here, as it finilhes at once the charattcr and life of 
Xanthippus. His ftlence therefore in this place makes me think, that he in« 
tended to bring Xanthippus again upon the ftage; and to exhibit him to 
the reader in a different light from that in which he is placed by Appian. To 
this let me add» that it fhowed no great depth of policy in the Carthaginians, 
to take this method of difpatching him, when fo many others offered, which 
were lefs liable to cenfure. In this feheme formed for his dcltru&ion, not 
only himfelf, but all his followers, were to be murdered, without the pretence 
of even a ftorm, or lofs of one fmgle Carthaginian, to covet or excufc the 
perpetration of fo horrid a crime. 
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Jus, faid he, would have been recorded amongft the few 
inflances of valour and felicity, had he, after the viftory 
obtained in this very country, granted our fathers the peace 
which they fued for. But putting no bounds to his ambi¬ 
tion and the infolence of fuccefs, the greater his profperity, 
the more ignominious was his fall*. 

In the fecond place, the truth of the faying of Euripides 
is here feen in its full extent u That one wife head is worth 


a great many hands +.” A frngle man here changes the 
whole face of affairs. On one hand, he defeats troops which 
were thought invincible; on the other, he revives the cou¬ 
rage of a city and an army, that was feized with aftonilh- 
ment and defpair. 

Such, as Polybius obferves, is the ufe which ought to be 
made of the Rudy of hiftory. For there being two ways of 
acquiring improvement and inflruflion, firft by one’s own 
Experience, and fecondly by that of other men, it is much 
more wife and ufeful to improve by other men’s mifcarri. 
ages than by our own. 

I return to Regulus, that I may here finifh what relates to 
him; Polybius, to our great difappointment, taking no far¬ 
ther notice of that general 


* Inter pauca /elicitatis virtutifque exempla At. Attfius quondam in hac eadem terra 
vidor pacem petentibus dedijfet patribus nojlris. Sed non Jlatuendo tandem felici- 
lati modum t ncc cohibendo cjfcrentem fe fortunam, quanto altius elatus erat, eofccdius cor - 
ruit. Liv. J. xxx. n. 30, 


f Cl? iv efopov tu-oXX«f vwet.' It may not be improper to 

take notice in this place (as it was forgot before) of a miftake of the learned 
Cafaubon, in his tranflation of a paffage of Polybius concerning Xanthippus. 
The paffage is this, Ev oif )£ s.'lvOlt.'jiov viva a vfya. rn; Aaxivvwn; 

•'/u ryne jumx/moTrt, x) rgt&iv tv to<c woKtfM^otg lyovra av(ji.(Atr(>o\» Which is 
thys rendered by Cafaubon: In qneis {jnilitibus Jc. Grcecia allatis] Xanthippus 
tjuidam fuit Laccdctmoniui % vir difeiplina Laconica imbutusy et qui rei militar is ufuift 
medioertm habebat. Whereas, agreeably with the whole charo&cr and conduct 
of Xanthippus, I take the fenfe of this pafTage to be, a man formed by the Spax • 
tan difciplincy andproportionably [not moderately]/!?/}// in military affairs. 


■ J Thcfilcncfe of Polybius has prejudiced a great many learned men a^ninft 
many 9f the ftorics told of Regulus's barbarous treatment, after he was taken 
by the Carthaginians, Mr. Rollin fpeaks no further of this matter, and there¬ 
fore I Ihall gibe my reader the fubftanoc of what is brought again ft the ge¬ 
neral belief of the Roman writers (as well hiftorians as poets) and of Ap- 
pidn on this fubjeft. Firft it is urged, that Polybius was very fenfjble that 
iheflory of thefe cruelties was falfc ; and therefore, that lie might not difohJigc 

the 
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After being kept fome years in prifon, he was fent to 
Rome to propofe an exchange of prifoners. He had been 
obliged to take an oath, that he would return in cafe he 
proved unfuccefsful. He then acquainted the fenate with 
the fubjeft of his voyage; and being invited by them to give 
his opinion freely, he anfwered, that he could no longer do it 
as a fenator, having loft both this quality, and that of a 
Roman citizen, from the time that he had fallen into the 
hands of his enemies; but he did not rcfufe to offer his 
thoughts as a private perfon. This was a very delicate affair. 
Every one was touched with the misfortunes of fo great a 
man. He needed only, fays Cicero, have fpoke one word, 
and it would have reftored him to his liberty, his eftate, his 
dignity, his wife, his children, and his country; but that 
word appeared to him contrary to the honour and the wel¬ 
fare of the ftate. He therefore plainly declared, that an 
exchange of prifoners ought not to be fo much as thought of: 
that fuch an example would be of fatal confequence to the 

s Appian. de Bello Pun- p. 2, 3. Cic. de Off. l.iii. n, 99, 100. 

Aul, Gel. 1 . vi. c. 4. Senec. Ep. 99. 

4 

the Romans, by contradicting fo general a belief, he chofc rather to be filent 
on Regulus after he was taken prifoner, than to violate the truth of hiftory, of 
which he was fo ftri& an obferver. This opinion is further ftrengthened (fay 
the adverfarics of this belief) by a fragment of Diodorous, which fays, that 
the wife of Regulus, exafperated at the death of her hulband in Carthage, 
occafioned, as (he imagined, by barbarous ufage, perfuaded her fons to re¬ 
venge the fate of their father, by the cruel treatment of two Carthaginian 
captives (thought to be Boftar and Hamilcar taken in the fea fight againft Si¬ 
cily, 'after the misfortune of Regulus,) and put into her hands for the re¬ 
demption of her hufband. One of thefe died by the feverity of his impn- 
fonment; and the other, by the care of the fenate, who detefted the cruelty, 
furvived and was recovered to health. This treatment of the captives, and 
the refentment of the fenate on that account, found a third argument or pre¬ 
emption againft the truth of this ftory of Regulus, which is thus urged. 
Regulus dying in his captivity by the ufual courfe of nature, his wife, thus 
fruftrated of her hopes of the redeeming him by exchange of her captives, 
treated them with the utmoft barbarity, in confequence of her belief of the 
ill ufage which Regulus had received. The fenate being angry with her for 
it, to give fome colour to her cruelties, (he gave out among her acquaint¬ 
ance and kindred, that her hufband died in the way generally related. This, 
like all other reports, incrcafcd gradually; and from the national hatred be¬ 
twixt the Carthaginians and Romans, was eaflly and generally believed by the 
latter. How far this is concluftve againft the teftimonics of two fuch weighty 
authors as Cicero and Seneca (to fay nothing of the poets) is left to the judg¬ 
ment of the reader. 
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republic: that citizens, who had fo bafely furrendered their 
arms and perfons to the enemy, were unworthy of the leaft 
companion* and rendered incapable of ferving their coun¬ 
try: that with regard to himfelf, as he was fo far advanced 
irt years* his death ought to be confidered as nothing; 
tohereas they had in their hands feveral Carthaginian gene¬ 
rals, in the flower of their age, and capable of doing their 
country great fervices for many years. It was with difficulty 
that the fenate complied with fo generous and unexampled 
a counfel. r The illufirious exile therefore left Rome, in 
order to return to Carthage, unmoved either with the deep 
affii&ion of his friends, or the tears of his wife and children* 
although he knew but too well the grievous torments which 
were prepared for him* And, indeed, the moment his ene¬ 
mies faw him returned, without having obtained the ex¬ 
change of prifoners, they put him to every kind of torture 
their barbarous cruelty could invent. They imprifoned him 
for a long time in a difmal dungeon, whence (after cutting 
off his eye-lids) they drew him at once into the fun, when 
its beams darted the ftrongeft heat. They next put him into 
a kind of cheft ftuck full of nails, whofe points wouilding 
him, did not allow him a moment’s eafe either day or night* 
Laftly, after having been long tormented by being kept for 
ever awake in this dreadful torture, his mercilefs enemies 
nailed him to a crofs, their ufual punifhment, and left him 
to expire on it. Such was the end of this great man. His 
enemies, by depriving him of fome days, perhaps years of 
life, brought eternal infamy on themfeives. 

* The blow which the Romans had received in Africa did 
not difcourage them* They made greater preparations than 
before, to recover their lofs ; and put to fea, the following 
campaign, three hundred and fixty veffels. The Carthagi* 
nians failed out to meet them with two hundred; but were 
beat in an engagement fought on the coaft of Sicily, and a 
hundred and fourteen of their fhips were taken by the Ro¬ 
mans. Tnefe failed into Africa to take in the few foldiers 
who had efcaped the purfuit of the enemy, after the defeat 
oP v Regulus; and had defended themfeives vigoroufly in 
*Clupea, where they had been unfuccefsfully befieged. 

r Horat. 1 . iii. Od, 3. * Polyb, 1 . viii. p. 37* * Or Clypea* * 
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Here we are again aftonilhed that the Romans, after fo 
tonfiderable a viftory, and with fo large a fleet, ftiould fail 
into Africa, only to bring from thence a fmall garrifon; 
whereas, they might have attempted the conqueft ot it, 
fince Regulus, with much fewer forces, had almoft com* 
pleted it. 

‘The Romans were overtaken by a ftorm in their return* 
which almoft deftroyed their whole fleet. “The like mis for*, 
tune befel them alfo the following year. However, they 
confoled themfelves for this double lofs, by a viftory which 
they gained over Afdrubal, from whom they took near a 
hundred and forty elephants. This news being brought to 
Rome^ it filled the whole city with joy, not only becaufe the 
ftrength of the enemy’s army was confiderabiy diminifhed 
by the lofs of their elephants; but chiefly becaufe this viftory 
had infpired the land forces with frefh courage; which from 
the defeat of Regulus, had not dared to venture upon an 
engagement; fo great was the terror with which thofe for¬ 
midable animals had filled the minds of all the foldiers. It 
Was therefore judged proper to make a greater effort than 
ever, in order to finilh, if poflible, a war which had con¬ 
tinued fourteen years. The two confuls fet fail with a fleet 
of two hundred ftiips, and arriving in Sicily, formed the 
bold defignof befieging Lilybaeum. This was the ftrongeft 
town which the Carthaginians pofleffed in that illand; and 
the lofs of it would be attended with that of every part of 
it, and open to the Romans a freepaffage into Alrica. 

x The reader will fuppofe, that the utmoft ardour was 
Ihown, both in the affault and defence of the place. Imilcon 
was governor there, with ten thoufand regular forces, exclu- 
five of the inhabitants; and Hannibal, the ion of Hamilcar, 
foon brought him as many more from Carthage; he having, 
with the moft intrepid courage, forced his way through the 
enemy's fleet, and arrived happily in the port. The Romans 
had not loft any time- Having brought forward their engines, 
they beat down feveral towers with their battering rams; and 
gaining ground daily, they made fuch progrefs, as gave the 
befieged, who were now clofely prefled, fome fears. The 
governor faw plainly that there was no other way left to fave 

1 Polyb, 1 . viii. p. 38—40. ■ Pag. 41, 4a. * Ibid. 1 . i. p. 44—50. 
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the city, but by firing the engines of the befiegers. Having 
therefore prepared his forces for this enterprife, he fent them 
out at day-break with torches in their hands, tow, and all kinds 
of combuftible matters; and at the fame time attacked all the 
engines. The Romans Ilrove with unparalleled bravery, to 
repel them, and the engagement was very bloody. Every 
man, aflailant as well as defendant, flood to his poll;, and 
chofe to die rather than quit it. At laft, after a long refift- 
ance, and dreadful flaughter, the befieged founded a retreat, 
and left the Romans in pofleflion of their works. This fcene 
being over, Hannibal, embarking in the night, and concealing 
his departure from the enemy, failed for Drepanum, where 
Adherbal commanded for the Carthaginians. Drepanum 
was advantageoufly fituated; having a commodious port, and 
lying about a hundred and twenty furlongs from Lilybeeum; 
and was of fo much confequence to the Carthaginians, that 
they had been always very defirous of preferving it. 

The Romans, animated by their late fuccefs, renewed the 
attack with greater vigour than ever; the befieged not dar¬ 
ing to venture a fecond time to burn their machines, becaufe 
of the ill fuccefs they had met in their firft attempt. But a 
furious wind rifing fuddenly, fome mercenary foldiers re- 
prelented to the governor, that now was the favourable op¬ 
portunity for them to fire the engines of the befiegers, 
efpecially as the wind blew againft them; and they offered 
themfelves for the enterprife. The offer was accepted, and 
accordingly they were furnifhed with every thing neceflary. 
In a moment the fire catched all the engines; and the Ro¬ 
mans could notpoffibly extinguilh it, becaufe the flames being 
inftantly fpread every where, the wind carried the fparks 
and fmoke full in their eyes, fo that they could not fee where 
to apply relief, whereas their enemies faw clearly where to 
aim their llrokes, and throw their fire. This accident made 
the Romans lofe all hopes of being ever able to carry the 
place by force. They therefore turned the fiege into a 
blockade; raifed a line of contravallation round the town; 
and difperfing their army in every part of the neighbour¬ 
hood, refolvedto effeft, by time, what they found themfelves 
abfolutely unable to perform any other way. 
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the lofs of part of the forces were known at Rome, the citi¬ 
zens, fo far from defponding at this ill news, feemed to be 
fired with new vigour. Every man ftrove to be foremoft 
in the mufter-roll; fo that in a very little time, an army of 
ten thoufand men was raifed, who, crofling the ftrait, 
marched by land to join the befiegers. 

z At the fame time, P. Claudius Pulcher, the conful, 
formed a defign of attacking Adherbal in Drepanum. He 
thought himfelf fure of furprifing him, becaufe, after the 
lofs lately fuftained by the Romans at Lilybseum, the ene¬ 
my could not imagine they would venture out again at fea. 
Flufhed with thefe hopes, he failed out with his fleet in the 
night, the better to conceal his defign. But he had to do 
with an aftive general, whofe vigilance he could not elude, 
and who did not even give him time to draw up his (hips in 
line of battle, but fell vigoroufly upon him whilft his fleet 
was in diforder and confufion. The Carthaginians gained 
a complete viftory. Of the Roman fleet, only thirty vefTels 
got off, which being in company with the conful, fled with 
him, and got away in the belt manner they could along the 
coaft. All the reft, amounting to fourfcore and thirteen, 
with the men on board them, were taken by the Carthagi¬ 
nians; a few foldiers excepted, who had efcaped from the 
Jhipwreck of their vefTels. This viftory difplayed as much 
the prudence and valour of Adherbal, as it reflefted (hame 
and ignominy on the Roman conful. 

11 Junius, his colleague, was neither more prudent nor 
more fortunate than himfelf, but loft almoft his whole fleet 
by his ill condufil. Endeavouring to atone for his misfor¬ 
tune by fome confidcrablc aftion, he held a fecret intelli¬ 
gence with the inhabitants of Eryx *, and by that means got 
the city furrendered to him. On the fummit of the moun¬ 
tain flood the temple of Venus Erycina, which was cer¬ 
tainly the moft beautiful as well as the richeft of all the 
Sicilian temples. The city flood a little below the fummit 
of this mountain, and the road that led to it was very long, 
and of difficult acctfs. Junius polled one part of his troops 

y Polyb. p. 50. * Ibid, p. 51. » Ibid. 1 . i« p, 54—59. 

* A city and mountain of Sicily. 
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upon the top, and the remainder at the foot of the moun- 
tain, imagining that he now had nothing to fear; but Ha- 
milcar, furnamed Barcha, father of the famous Hannibal, 
found means to get into the city, which lay between the 
two camps of the enemy, and there fortified himfelf. From 
this advantageous poft, he harafled the Romans inceffantly 
for two years. One can fcarce conceive how it was poffible 
for the Carthaginians to defend themfelves, when thus at¬ 
tacked from both the fummit and the foot of the mountain; 
and unable to get provifions, but from a little port, which 
was the only one open to them. By fuch enterprifes as thefe, 
the abilities and prudent courage of a general, are as well, 
or perhaps better difcovered, than by the winning of a 
battle. 

b For five years, nothing memorable was performed on 
either fide. The Romans were once of opinion, that their 
land-forces would alone be capable of finilhing the fiege of 
Lilybaeum: but the war being protrafted beyond their ex- 
peftation, they returned to their firft plan, and made extra¬ 
ordinary efforts to fit out a new fleet. The public treafury 
was at a low ebb; but this want was fupplied by private 
purfes, fo ardent was the love which the Romans bore their 
country. Every man, according to his circumflances, con¬ 
tributed to the common expence; and, upon public fecu* 
rity, advanced money, without the leafl fcruple, for an ex¬ 
pedition on which the glory and fafety of Rome depended. 
One man fitted out a fhip at his own charge; another was 
equipped by the contributions of two or three; fo that, in a 
very little time, two hundred were ready for failing. The 
command was given to Lutatius the conful, who immedi¬ 
ately put to fea. The enemy’s fleet had retired into Africa, 
by which means the conful eafily feized upon all the ad¬ 
vantageous polls in the neighbourhood of Lilybaeum, and 
forefeeing that he fliould foon be forced to fight, he did all 
that lay in his power, to allure himfelf of fuccefs; and em¬ 
ployed the interval in exercifing his foldiers and feamen at 
fea. 

He was foon informed that the Carthaginian fleet drew 
near, under the command of Hanno, who landed jn a fmall 


* Polyb. I. i, p. ^9—62. 
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ifland called Hiera, oppofite to Drepanum. His defign 
was to reach Eryx undiscovered by the Romans, in order 
to fupply the army there; and to reinforce his troops, and 
take Barcha on board to aflift him in the expe&ed engage¬ 
ment. But the conful, fufpe&ing his intention, was be¬ 
forehand with him; and having affembled all his bell 
forces, failed for the fmall ifland * ALgufa, which lay near 
the other. He acquainted his officers with the defign he 
had of attacking the enemy on the morrow. Accordingly, 
at day break, he put all things in readinefs, when unfortu¬ 
nately the wind was favourable to the enemy, which made 
him hefitate whether he Should give them battle. But con- 
fidering that the Carthaginian fleet, when unloaded of its 
provifions, would become lighter and more fit for aftion; 
and, befides, would be confiderably ftrengthened by the 
forces and prefence of Barcha, he came to a refolution at 
once, and notwithftanding the foul weather, made direftly 
to the enemy. The conful had choice forces, able feaman, 
and excellent fhips, built after the model of a galley that 
had been lately taken from the enemy; and which was the 
complete!!: in its kind, $hat had ever been feen. The Car¬ 
thaginians, on the otheS hand, were deflitute of all thefe ad¬ 
vantages. As they had been the entire mailers at fea for 
fome years, and the Romans did not once dare to face them, 
they had them in the highefl contempt, and looked upon 
themfelves as invincible. On the firlf report of the motion 
of the enemy, the Carthaginians had put to fea a fleet fitted 
out in hafle, as appeared from every circumftance of it: 
the foldiers and feamen being all mercenaries, newly levied, 
without the leaf! experience, refolution, or zeal, fincc it was 
not for their own country they were going to fight. This 
foon appeared in the engagement. They could not fuftain 
the firfl attack. Fifty of their veflels were funk, and Se¬ 
venty taken with their whole crews. The reft, favoured 
by a wind which rofe very feafonably for them, made the 
belt of their way to the little ifland from whence they failed. 
There were upwards of ten thoufand taken prifoners. The 
conful failed immediately for Lilybaeutn, and joined his 
forces to thofe of the befiegers. 

* They arc now called d£gatci. 
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When the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, it oc- 
cafioned fo much the greater furprife and terror, as it was 
lefs expefted. The fenate however did not lofe their cou¬ 
rage, though they faw themfelves quite unable to continue 
the war. As the Romans were now mailers of the fea, it 
was impoffible for the Carthaginians to fend either provi- 
lions, or reinforcements to the armies in Sicily. An ex- 
prefs was therefore immediately difpatched to Barcha, the 
general there, empowering him to aft as he Ihould think 
proper. Barcha, fo long as he had room to entertain the 
leafl hopes, had done every thing that could be expefted 
from the moft intrepid courage and the moll confummate 
wifdom. But having now no refource left, he fent a de¬ 
putation to the conful, in order to treat about a peace. 
Prudence, fays Polybius, confifts in knowing how to refill 
and yield at a feafonable junfture. Lutatius was not in- 
fenfible how tired the Romans were grown of a war, which 
had exhaufled them both of men and money ; and the 
dreadful confequences which attended on Regulus’s inex¬ 
orable and imprudent obllinacy were frelh in their memo¬ 
ries. He therefore complied without difficulty, and diftated 
the following treaty: 

There shall be peace between Rome and 
Carthage (in case the Roman people approve 
of it) on the following conditions: the Car¬ 
thaginians SHALL EVACUATE ENTIRELY ALL Sl- 
CILY; SHALL NO LONGER MAKE WAR UPON HlERO, 

the Syracusans, or their allies: they shall 

RESTORE TO THE ROMANS, WITHOUT RANSOM, ALL 
THE PRISONERS WHICH THEY HAVE TAKEN FROM 
THEM; AND PAY THEM, WITHIN TWENTY YEARS,* 
TWO THOUSAND TWO HUNDRED EUBOIC TALENTS 

of silver +. It is worth the reader’s remarking by the 
way, the exaft and clear terms in which this treaty is ex- 
prelfed; that in fo fhort a compafs, adjulls the interells 
both by fea and land, of two powerful republics and their 
allies* 

* This fum amounts to near fix millions one hundred and eighty thou fan d 
French livrcs. 


+ $1 5,oool. F.nglifh money. 
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When thefe conditions were brought to Rome, the 
people, not approving of them, fent ten commiflioners to 
Sicily, to terminate theaffair d . Thefe made no alteration 
as to the fubllance of the treaty; only jfhortening the time 
appointed for the payment, reducing it to ten years: a 
thoufand talents Were added to the fum that had been fiipu- 
lated, which was to be paid immediately; and the Cartha¬ 
ginians were required to depart out of all the iflands, fitu- 
ated between Italy and Sicily. Sardinia was not compre¬ 
hended in this treaty, but they gave it up, fome years after, 
by a treaty* 

Such was the conclufion of this war* the longeft men- A. M. 
tioned in hiftory, fince it continued twenty-four years with- dearth, 
out intermiflion. The obflinacy* in difputing for empire, 
was equal on either fide: the fame refolution, the fame 
greatnefs of foul, in forming as well as in executing of Ant. j. C 
proje&s, being confpicuous on both fides. The Carthagi- 2 * x 
nians had the fuperiority over them with regard to experi¬ 
ence in naval affairs ; in the ftrength and fwiftnefs of their 
veffels; the working of them; the /kill and capacity of their 
pilots; the knowledge of coafts, (hallows, roads, and winds; 
and in the inexhauftible fund of wealth, which furnifhed 
all the expences of fo long and obflinate a war. The Ro¬ 
mans had none of thefe advantages; but their courage, zeal 
for the public good, love of their country, and a noble emu¬ 
lation of glory, fupplied all of them. We are aftonifhed to 
fee a nation, fo raw and inexperienced in naval affairs, 
not only difputing the fea with a people, who were beft 
(killed in them, and more powerful than any that had ever 
been before, but even gaining feveral victories over them 
at fea. No difficulties or calamities could difeourage them. 

They certainly would not have thought of peace, in the 
circumltances in which the Carthaginians demanded it. 

One unfortunate campaign defpirits the latter; whereas the 
Romans are not fhaken by a fucceffion of them. 

As to foldiers, though there was no comparifon between 
thefe of Rome and Carthage, the former being infinitely 
fuperior in point of courage ; among the generals who 
commanded in this war, Hamilcar, furnamed Barcha, was 

4 Polyb, 1 . iii. p, i$g» 
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doubtlefs the moll confpicuous for his bravery and pru¬ 
dence. 


The Lybian War ; or againjl the Mercenaries. 

f The war which the Carthaginians waged againft the 
Romans, was*fucceeded immediately by another, the very 
fame year, which, though of much (hotter continuance, 
was infinitely more dangerous; as it was carried on in the 
very heart of the republic, and attended with fuch cruelty 
and barbarity, as is fcarce to be paralleled in hiftory; 1 
mean the war which the Carthaginians were obliged to 
fuftain againft their mercenary troops, who had ferved un¬ 
der them in Sicily, and commonly called the African or 
Lybian war t. It continued only three years and a half, 
but was a very bloody one. The occafion of it was this: 

« As foon as the treaty was concluded with the Romans, 
Hamilcar, having carried to Lilybaeum the forces which 
were in Eryx, refigned his commiffion ; and left to Gifgo, 
governor of the place, the care of tranfporting thefe forces 
into Africa. Gifgo, as though he had forefeen what would 
happen, did not fhip them all off at once, but in {mail and 
feparate parties; in order that thofe who came firft might 
be paid off, and fent home, before the arrival of the reft. 
This conduft {howed great forecaft and wifdom, but was 
not feconded equally at Carthage. As the republic was 
drained by the expence of a long war, and the paying near 
three millions to the Romans on figning the peace, the forces 
were not paid off in proportion as they arrived ; but it was 
thought proper to wait for the reft, in the hopes of obtain¬ 
ing from them (when they (hould be all together) a remiffion 
of fome part of their arrears. This was the firft over- 
fight. 

Here the genius of a ftate compofed of merchants difeoven 
itfelf, who know the full value of money, but not the merii 
of foldiers; who made a traffic of their blood, as though the) 
were gods, and always go to the cheapeft market. In fuch \ 

* Polyb. I, i. p. 65—89. t Ibid. p. 66. 

* The fame year that the firft Punic war ended. 

•f And fometimes fivmov, or the war with the mercenaries. 
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republic, when an exigency is once anfwered, the merit of 
fervices is no longer remembered* 

Thefe foldiers, moft of whom came to Carthage, being 
long accuftomed to a licentious life, caufed great difturb- 
ances in the city; to remedy which, it was propofed to their 
officers, to march them all to a little neighbouring town 
called Sicca, and there fupply them with whatever was 
neceffary for their fubfiftence, till the arrival of the reft of 
their companions, and that then they Ihould all be paid off, 
and fent home* This was a fecond overfight. 

A third was, the refufing to let them leave their bag¬ 
gage, their wives, and children in Carthage, as they defired; 
and the forcing them to remove thefe to Sicca, whereas, had 
they ftaid in Carthage, they would have been in a manner 
fo many hoftages* 

Being all met together at Sicca, they began (having little 
elfe to do) to compute the arrears of their pay, which they 
made much more than was really due to them* To this 
computation, they added the mighty promifes which had 
been made them, at different times, as an encouragement for 
them to do their duty; and pretended that thefe likewife 
ought to be placed to account. Hanno, who was then 
governor of Africa, and had been fent to them from the 
magiftrates of Carthage, propofed to thefe foldiers fome 
remiffion of their arrears; and defired that they would 
content themfelves with receiving a part, becaufe of the 
great diftrefs to which the commonwealth was reduced, and 
its prefent unhappy circumftances. The reader will eafily 
guefs how fuch a propofal was received. Complaints, mur¬ 
murs, feditious and infolent clamours were every where 
heard. Thefe troops being compofed of different nations, 
who were ftrangers to one another’s language, were incapa¬ 
ble of hearing reafon, when they once mutinied. Spaniards, 
Gauls, Ligurians; inhabitants of the Balcarian ifles; 
Greeks, the greateft part of them Haves or deferters, and a 
very great number of Africans, compofed thefe mercenary 
forces. But now, tranfported with rage, they immediately 
break up, march towards Carthage (being upwards of twen¬ 
ty thoufand) and encamp at Tunis, not far from that metro* 
l^olis. 
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The Carthaginians difcovered too late their error. There 
was no compliance, how grovelling foever, to which they 
did not ftoop, to footh thefe exafperated foldiers; who, on 
their fide praftifed every knavifli art which could be 
thought of, in order to extort money from them. When 
one point was gained, they immediately had recourfe to a 
new artifice, on which to ground fome new demand. Was 
their pay fettled beyond the agreement made with them, 
they ftill would be reimburfed for the Ioffes which they pre¬ 
tended to have fuftained, either by the death of horfes; by 
the exceflive price which at certain times they had paid 
for bread-corn; and ftill infilled on the recompence which 
had been promifed them. As nothing could be fixed, the 
Carthaginians, with great difficulty, prevailed on them to 
refer themfelves to the opinion of fome general who had 
commanded in Sicily. Accordingly they pitched upon 
Gifgo, who had always been very acceptable to them. This 
general harangued them in a mild and infinuating manner; 

recalled to their memories the long time they had been in the 
Carthaginian fervice; the confiderable fums they had re¬ 
ceived from the republic; and granted almoft all their de¬ 
mands. 

The treaty was upon the point of being concluded, when 
two mutineers occafioned a tumltin every part of the camp. 
One of thofe was Spendius, a Capuan, who had been a (lave 
at Rome,andiled to the Carthaginians. He was a tall, lufty, 
and extremely bold fellow. The fear he was under of fall¬ 
ing into the hands of his old mafter, by whom he was fure 
to be hanged (as was the cuftom) prompted him to break off 
the accommodation. He was feconded by one Matho*, 
who had been very aftive in forming the confpiracy. Thefe 
two reprefented to the Africans, that the inflant after their 
Companions fhould be difcharged and lent home, they, 
being thus left alone in their own country, would fall a fa- 
crifice to the rage of the Carthaginians, who would take vcn- 

. * Matho was an African, and free born; but as he had been adtivc in vaif- 
ing the rebellion, an accommodation would have ruined him. He therefore, 
defpairing of a pardon, embraced the intcreft of Spendius with more /cal 
than any of the rebels; and (irft inlinuated to the Africans, the danger of con¬ 
cluding a peace, as this would leave them alone, and expofed to the rage of 
their old mailers. Polyu. p. 98, Ed’t. Gronov, 
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geance upon them for the common rebellion. This was 
fufficient to raife them to fury. They immediately made 
choice of Spendius and Matho for their chiefs. No re- 
monftrances were heard; and whoever offered to make any, 
was immediately put to death. They ran to Gifgo’s tent, 
plundered it of the money defigned for the payment of the 
forces; dragged even that general himfelf to prifon, with all 
his attendants; after having treated them with the utmoft 
indignities. All the cities of Africa, to whom they had fent 
deputies, to exhort them to recover their liberty, came over 
to them, Utica and Hippacra excepted, which they there¬ 
fore befieged. 

Carthage had never been before expofed to fuch immi¬ 
nent danger. The citizens of it, to a man, drew their particu¬ 
lar fubfiftence from the rents or revenues of their lands, and 
the public expences from the tribute paid from Africa. 
But all this was Hopped at once; and a much worfe cir- 
cumflance was turned againft them. They found themfelves 
deftituteof arms and forces either for fea or land; of all ne~ 
ceffary preparations either for the fuftaining of a fiege or the 
equipping of a fleet; and, to complete their misfortunes, 
without any hopes of foreign afliftance, either from their 
friends or allies. 

They might in fome fenfe accufe themfelves for the dif- 
trefs to which they were reduced. During the laft war, 
they had treated the African nations with the utmoft rigour, 
by impofing exceflive tributes on them, in the exaftion of 
which, no allowance was made for poverty and extreme mi- 
fery; and governors fuch as Hanno, were treated with the 
greater refpeft, the more fevere they had been in levying 
thofe tributes. So that thefe Africans were eafily prevailed 
upon to engage in this rebellion. At the very firft fignal 
that was made, it broke out, and in a moment became gene¬ 
ral. The women, who had often, with the deepeft affliftion, 
feen their hufbands and fathers dragging to prifon for non¬ 
payment, were more exafperated than the men; and with 
pleafure gave up all their ornaments towards the expences of 
the war; fo that the chiefs of the rebels, after paying*all they 
had promifed the foldiers, found themfelves ftill in the midft 
oi plenty. An inftruftive leflbn, fays Polybius, to mini- 
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Hers; as it teaches them to look, not only to the prefent oc* 
cafion, but to extend their views to futurity. 

The Carthaginians, notwithftanding their prefent diftrefs, 
did not defpond, but made the moft extraordinary efforts for 
their defence. The command of the army was given to 
Hanno. Troops were levied by land and fea; horfe as 
well as foot. All citizens, capable of bearing arms, were 
mullered; mercenaries were invited from all parts; and all 
the fhips which the republic had left were refitted. 

The rebels difcovered no lefs ardour. We related be¬ 
fore, that they had befieged two cities which refufed to join 
them. Their army was now increafed to feventy thoufand 
men. After detachments had been drawn from it to carry 
on thofe fieges, they pitched their camp at Tunis, and there¬ 
by held Carthage in a kind of blockade; filling it with 
perpetual alarms, and advancing up to its very walls by day 
as well as by night. 

Hanno had marched to the relief of Utica, and gained a 
confiderable advantage, which, had he made a proper ufe of, 
might have proved decifive: but entering the city, and only 
diverting himfelf there, the mercenaries, who were polled 
on a neighbouring hill covered with trees, hearing how 
carelefs the enemy were, poured down upon them; found 
the foldiers every where off their duty; took and plundered 
the camp, and ffcized upon all the provifions, &c. brought 
from Carthage to fuccour the befieged. Nor was this the 
only error committed by Hanno; and errors, on fuch oc- 
cafions, are much the moll fatal. Hamilcar, furnamed 
Barcha, was therefore appointed to fuccced him. This ge¬ 
neral anfwered the idea which had been entertained of him: 
and his firlt fuccefs was the obliging the rebels toraife the 
fiege of Utica. He then marching againft their army, which 
was incamped near Carthage, defeated part of it, and feized 
almoft all their advantageous polls. Thefe fucceffes re¬ 
vived the courage of the Carthaginians. 

The arrival of a young Numidian nobleman, Naravafus 
by name, who, out of his elteem for the perfon and merit of 
Barcha, joined him with two thoufand Numidians, was of 


great fervice to that general. Animated by this reinforce¬ 
ment, he fell upon the rebels, who had inclofed him in a 
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valley; killed ten thoufand of them, and took four thoufand 
prifoners. The young Numidian diftinguifhed himfelf 
greatly in this battle. Barchatook into his troops, as many 
ot the prifoners as were defirous of being infilled, and gave 
the reft: free liberty to go wherever they pleafed, on con¬ 
dition that they ftiould never take up arms any more againft 
the Carthaginians; otherwise, that every man of them who 
was taken, ftiould be put to death. This conduQ: proves the 
wifdom of that general. He thought this a better expedient 
than extreme feverity. And indeed where a multitude of 
mutineers arc concerned, the greateft part of whom were 
drawn in by the purfuafions of the moll hot-headed, or 
through fear of the molt furious, clemency feldom fails of 
being fuccefsfui. 

Spendius, the chief of the rebels, fearing that this affeft- 
ed lenity of Barcha might occafion a defeftion among his 
troops, thought the only expedient left him to prevent it, 
would be, to put them upon fome fignal aftion, in order to 
deprive them of all hopes of being ever reconciled to the 
enemy. With this view, after having read to them fome 
fiftitious letters, by which advice was given him, of a fecret 
defign concerted betwixt fome of their comrades and Gifgo, 
for the refcuing him out of prifon, where he had been fo 
long detained; he brought them to the barbarous refolution 
of murdering him and all the reft of the prifoners; and any 
man, who durft offer any milder counfel, was immediately 
facrificed to their fury. Accordingly this unfortunate ge¬ 
neral, and feven hundred prifoners, who were confined with 
him, were brought out to the head of the camp, where Gifgo 
fell the firft facrifice, and afterwards all the reft. Their 
hands were cut off, their thighs broke, and their bodies, ftill 
breathing, were thrown into a hole. The Carthaginians fent 
a herald to demand their remains, in order to pay them the 
lad fad office, but were refufed; and the herald was further 
told, that whoever prefumed to come upon the like errand 
ftiould meet with Gifgo’s fate. And, indeed, the rebels im¬ 
mediately came to this unanimous refolution, viz . to treat all 
fuch Carthaginians as ftiould fall into their hands in the 
fame barbarous manner; and decreed further, that if any of 
their allies were taken, they ftiould, after their hands were 
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cut off, be fent back to Carthage. This bloody refolution 
was but too punftually executed. 

The Carthaginians were juft now beginning to breathe, 
as it were, and recover their fpirits, when a number of un¬ 
lucky accidents plunged them again into frefh dangers. 
A divifion arofe among their generalsand the provifions, 
of which they were in extreme neceffity, coming to them 
by fea, were all call away in a ftorm. But their moft 
grievous misfortune was, the fudden defeftion of the two 
only cities, which till then had preferved their allegiance, 
and in all times adhered inviolably to the commonwealth. 
Thefe were Utica and Hippacra. Thefe cities, without the 
Ieaft reafon, or even fo much as a pretence, went over at 
once to the rebels; and, tranfported with the like rage and 
fury, murdered the governor, with the garrifon fent to their 
relief; and carried their inhumanity fo far, as to refufe 
their dead bodies to the Carthaginians, who demanded them 
back in order for burial. 

The rebels, animated by fo much fuccefs, laid fiege to 
Carthage, but were obliged immediately to raife it. They 
neverthelefs continued the war. ■ Having drawn together, 
into one body, all their own troops and thofe of the allies 
(making upwards of fifty thoufand men in all) they watched 
the motions of Hamilcar’s army, but carefully kept their 
own on the hills; and avoided coming down into the plains, 
becaufe the enemy would there have been fo much fuperior 
to them, on account of their elephants and horfes. Hamil- 
car, more fkilful in the art of war than they, never expofed 
himfelf to any of their attacks; but taking advantage of 
their overfights, often difpoffefTed them of their polls, if 
their foldiers ftraggled but ever fo little; and haraffed them 
a thoufand ways. Such of them as fell into his hands, 
were thrown to wild beafts. At laft he furprifed them at a 
time when they leaft expelled it, and fhut them up in a poft 
which was fo fituated, that it was impoffible for them to get 
out of it. Not daring to venture a battle, and being unable 
to get off, they began to fortify their camp, and furrounded 
it with ditches and intrenchments. But an enemy within 
themfelves, and which was much more formidable, had re¬ 
duced them to the greateft extremity; this was hunger, 
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which was fo raging, that they at laft eat one another; Divine 
Providence, fays Polybius, thus revenging upon themfelves 
the barbarous cruelty they had exercifed on others. They 
now had no refource left, and knew but too well the punilh- 
ments which would be inflifled on them, in cafe they fhould 
fall alive into the hands of the enemy. After fuch bloody 
fcenes as had been a£led by them, they did not fo much as 
think of peace, or of coming to an accommodation. They 
had fent to their forces encamped at Tunis for alfiftance, but 
with no fuccefs. In the mean time the famine increafed 
daily. They had firll eat their prifoners, then their (laves; 
and now their fellow citizens only were left to be devoured. 
Their chiefs, now no longer able to refill the complaints and 
cries of the multitude, who threatened to cut all their throats, 
if they did not furrender, went themfelves to Hamilcar, af¬ 
ter having obtained a fate conduft from him. The condi¬ 
tions of the treaty, were, that the Carthaginians fliould feleft 
any ten of the rebels to treat them as they fhould think fit, 
and that the reft fhould be difmiffed with only or\e fuit of 
clothes for each. When the treaty was (igned, the chiefs 
themfelves were arrefted, and detained by the Carthaginians, 
who plainly fhowed, on this occafion, that they were* not 
over fcrupulous in the point of honeftv. The rebels, hear¬ 
ing that their chiefs were feized, and knowing nothing of 
the invention, fufpefled that they were betrayed, and there¬ 
upon immediately took up arms. But Hamilcar, having 
furrounded them, brought forward his elephants, and either 
trod them all under foot, or cut them to pieces, they being 
upwards of forty thoufand. The confequence of this vic¬ 
tory was, fhe reduftion of almoft all the cities of Africa, 
which immediately returned to their allegiance. Hamilcar, 
without lofs of time, marched againft Tunis, which, ever 
fince the beginning of the war, had been the afylum of the 
rebels, and their place of arms. He inverted it on one 
fide, whilft Hannibal, who was joined in the command with 
him, befieged it on the other. Then advancing near the 
walls, and ordering croffes to be fet up, he hung. Spendius 
on one of them, and his companions who had been feized 
with him on the reft, where they all expired. Matho, the 
other chief, who commanded in the city, faw plainly by this 
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what he himfelf might expeft; and for that reafon was much 
more attentive to his own defence. Perceiving that Hanni* 
bal, as being confident of fuccefs, was very negligent in all 
things,he madeafally, attacked his quarters, killed many of 
his men, took feveral prifoners, among whom was Han¬ 
nibal himfelf, and plundered his camp. Then taking Spen- 
dius from the crofs, he put Hannibal in his place, after 
having made him fuffer inexpreflible torments; and facru 
ficed round the body of Spendius thirty citizens of the firft 
quality in Carthage, as fo many viftims of his vengeance. 
One would conclude, that there had been a mutual emula¬ 
tion betwixt the contending parties, which of them {hould 
out-do the other in afis of the moll barbarous cruelty. 

Barcha being at fuch a diftance from his colleague, it was 
fometime before his misfortune reached him; and befidcs, 
the road lying betwixt the two camps being imprafticable, it 
was impoflible for him to advance haftily to his alliftance. 
This unlucky accident caufed a great confternation in Car ¬ 
thage. The reader may have obferved in the courfe of this 
war, a continual viciffitude of profperity and adverfity, of 
fecurity and fear, of joy and grief; fo various and incon- 
ftant were the events on either fide. 

In Carthage it was thought advifable to make one bold 
pufh for all. Accordingly all the youth, capable of bearing 
arms, were prelfed into the fervice. Hanno was fent to join 
Hamilcar; and thirty fenators were deputed to conjure thofe 
generals, in the name of the republic, to iorget pall quar¬ 
rels, and facrifice their refentments to their country’s wel¬ 
fare. This was immediately complied with; they mutu¬ 
ally embraced, and were reconciled fincerely to one another. 

From this time, the Carthaginians were fuccefsful in all 
things; and Matho, who, in every attempt after this came 
off with difadvantagc, at laft thought himfelf obliged to ha¬ 
zard a battle; and this was juft what the Carthaginians 
wanted. The leaders on both fides animated their troops, 
as going to fight a battle, which would for ever decide 
their fate. An engagement immediately enfucd. Viftory 
was not long in fufpence; for the rebels every where giv¬ 
ing ground, the Africans were almoft all flain, and the reft 
furrendered. Matho was taken alive, and carried to Car- 
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thage. All Africa returned immediately to its allegiance, 
except the two perfidious cities which had lately revolted; 
however, they were foon forced to furrender at difcretion. 

And now the viftorious army returned to Carthage, and 
was there received with fliouts of joy, and the congratula¬ 
tions of the whole city. Matho and his*foldiers, after having 
adorned the public triumph, were led to execution; and 
finiflied by a painful and ignominious death, a life that had 
been polluted with the blackeft treafons, and unparalleled 
barbarities. Such was the conclufion of the war againft 
the mercenaries, after having lafted three years and four 
months. It furnifhed, fays Polybius, an ever-memorable 
leffon to all nations, not to employ, in their armies, a greater 
number of mercenaries than citizens ; nor to rely, for the 
defence of their Hate, on a body of men who are not at- 
tached to it, either by intereft or affeflion. 

I hitherto purpofely deferred taking notice of fuch tranf- 
aftions in Sardinia, as palled at the time I have been 
fpeaking of, and which were, in fome meafure, dependent 
on, and confequential of the war waged in Africa againft 
the mercenaries. They exhibit the fame violent methods 
to promote rebellion, the fame excelfes of cruelty; as if 
the wind had carried the fame fpirit of difcord and fury 
from Africa into Sardinia. 

When the news was brought there, of what Spcndius and 
Matho were doing in Africa, the mercenaries in that ifland, 
alfo (hook off the yoke, in imitation of thofe incendiaries. 
They began by the murder of Boftar their general, and of 
all the Carthaginians under him. A fucceffor was fent; 
but all the forces which he carried with him, went over to 
the rebels; hung the general on a crofs; and throughout the 
whole ifland, put all the Carthaginians to the fword, after 
having made them fuffer inexpreflible torments. They 
then befieged all the cities one after another, and foon got 
poffeflion ot the whole country. But feuds arifing be¬ 
tween them and the natives, the mercenaries were driven 
entirely out of the ifland, and took fanfluary in Italy. 
Thus the Carthaginians loll Sardinia, an ifland of great im¬ 
portance to them, on account of its extent, its fertility, and 
the great number of its inhabitants. 
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The Romans, ever fince their treaty with the Carthagi¬ 
nians, had behaved towards them with great jultice and mo¬ 
deration. A flight quarrel, on account of fome Roman mer¬ 
chants who were feized at Carthage for their having fupplied 
^the enemy with provifions, had embroiled them a little. But 
their merchants being reltored on the firft complaint made 
to the fenateof Carthage, the Romans, who loved to difplay 
their juftice and generofity on all occafions, made the Car¬ 
thaginians a return for their ancient friendlhip; ferved 
them to the utmofl of. their power; forbad their merchants 
to futnifh any other nation with provifions; and even re- 
fufed to liften to the propofals made by the Sardinian re¬ 
bels, when invited by them to take pofleflion of the ifland. 

But thefe fcruples and delicacy wore off by degrees; and 

■ 

Caefar’s advantageous teftimony (inSalluft) of their honefty 
and plain dealing, could not, with any propriety, be ap¬ 
plied here*: “ Although,” fays he, “ in all the Punic wars, 
the iCarthaginians, both in peace and during truces, had 
committed a number of deteftable a&ions, the Romans 
could never (how inviting fo ever the opportunity might 
be) be prevailed upon to retaliate fuch ufage; they being 
more attentive to their own glory, than to the revenge they 
might have juflly taken on fuch perfidious enemies.” 

A. M. The mercenaries, who, as was obferved, had retired into 
A dearth. Italy* brought the Romans at lafl to the refolution of failing 
609. over into Sardinia, to render themfelvcs matters ot it. The 

Carthaginians were deeply aftlifted at the news; upon pre- 
Anr. J. C. tence that they had a more juft title to Sardinia than the 
237 ' Romans ; they therefore put themfelvcs in a poflure, to 

take a fpeedy and jufl revenge on thole who had excited 
the people of that ifland to take up arms again ft them. 
But the Romans pretending that thefe preparations were 
made, not againft Sardinia but their Rate, declared war 
againfl the Carthaginians. The latter, quite exhaufted in 
every refpeft, and fq&rce beginning to breathe, were in no 
condition to fuftaixf a war. The necellity of the times was 
therefore to be complied with, and they were forced to 

* Beilis Punic is omnibus, cum fiaptc Carlhaginicnfis et in pace et per inducias mull a 
nefanda fachiora feciffent, nunquam ip ft per occafmtm taliaJcctrc: mag is quad Je dig mm 
Joret , quant quod in i/los jure fieri pu]jet t quccrebuvt* Sax. l u st. in bell. Catalin. 
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yield to a more powerful rival. A frefh treaty was there¬ 
upon made, by which they gave up Sardinia to the Ro¬ 
mans ; and obliged themfelves to a new payment of twelve 
hundred talents, to keep off the war with which they were 
menaced. This injuftice of the Romans was the true caufe 
of the fecond Punic war, as will appear in the fequel. 
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The fecond Tunic War . 

* The fecond Punic war, which I am now going to relate* 
is one of the moll memorable recorded in hiftory, and moll 
worthy the attention of an inquifitive reader; whether we 
confider the boldnefs of the enterprifes; thewifdom employ¬ 
ed in the execution; the obftinate efforts of two rival na¬ 
tions, and the ready refources they found in their lowefl ebb 
of fortune ; the variety of uncommon events, and the un¬ 
certain ifTiie of fo long and bloody a war; or laflly, the af- 
femblage of the mod perfeft models in every kind of merit; 
and the molt inftruSive leffons that occur in hiftory, either 
with regard to war, policy, or goverment. Never did two 
more powerful, or at leaft more warlike ftates or nations 
make war againft each other, and never had thefe in quef- 
tion feen themfelves railed to a more exalted pitch of power 
and glory. Rome and Carthage were, doubtlefs, the two 
fir ft Hates of the world. Having already tried their ftrength 
in the fir ft Punic war, and thereby made an effay of each 
other’s power, they knew perfetlly well what either could 
do. In this fecond war, the late of arms was fo equally ba¬ 
lanced, and the fuccefs fo intermixed with viciflitudes and 
varieties, that that party triumphed which had been mo ft ex- 
pofed to ruin. Great as the forces of thefe two nations were, 
it may almoft be faid, that their mutual hatred was llill 
greater. The Romans, on one fide, could not with any pa¬ 
tience fee the vanquifiied prefuming to attack Lhcm; and the 
Carthaginians, on the other, were exafperated at the equally 
rapacious and mean treatment, which they pretended to 
have received from the vifclor. 

The plan which I have laid down, does not permit me to 
enter into an exaS detail of this war, whereof Italy, Sicily, 
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Spain, and Africa were the feveral feats; and which has fllTf 
clofer connexion with the Roman hiftory than with that I 
am now writing. I fhall confine myfelf therefore, princi¬ 
pally, to fuch tranfaftions as relate to the Carthaginians 
and endeavour, as far as I am able, to give my reader an 
idea of the genius and charafter of Hannibal, who perhaps 
was the greateft warrior that antiquity lias to boalt ot. 


The remote and more immediate Caufes of the fecond Punic 

War. 

Before I come to fpeak of the declaration of war be¬ 
twixt the Romans and Carthaginians, I think neceffary to 
lay down the true caufes of it; and to point out by what 
fteps this rupture, betwixt thefe two nations, was fo long 
preparing, before it broke out into an open flame. 

That man would be grofsly miftaken, fays Polybius,. k who 
{hould look upon the taking of Saguntum by Hannibal as 
the true caufe of the fecond Punic war. The regret of the 
Carthaginians, for their having fo tamely given up Sicily, 
by the treaty which terminated the firft Punic war;, the 
injullice and violence of the Romans, who took advantage, 
from the troubles excited in Africa, to difpoftefs the Car- 
tliaginians- in Sardinia, and to impofe a new tribute on them ; 
and the fuccefs and conquells of the latter in Spain, were 
the true caufes of the violation of the treaty, as Livy * (agree¬ 
ing here with Polybius) infinuates in few words, in the be* 
ginning.of his hiftory of the fecond Punic war. 

1 And indeed Hamilcar, furnamed Barcha, was highly cx- 
afperatedon account of the laft treaty which the neceflity of 
the times had compelled the Carthaginians to fubmit to; 
and he therefore meditated the defign of taking juft, though 
diftant meafures, for breaking it the firft favourable oppor¬ 
tunity that (hould offer. 

When the troubles of Africa were appealed, he was fent 
upon an expedition, again ft the Numidians; in which, giv- 


k Lib. iii. p. 162—168. 


1 Polyb. I. ii, p. 90 


* Angebant ingentis Jpiritus virum Sicilia Sardiniarjue ami fa; t Nam ct Siciiiam nimts 
eeleri dcfjicratmc rcrum concejfam / el Sordini am inter mntum Africa; Jraudc Romavot mth 
Jlipendio diarn Jupmmpofito , intercept am* Liv, t. xxi. n, 1, 
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irtg frefh proofs of his courage and abilities, his merit raifed 
him to the command of the army which was to act in Spain. 
m Hannibal, his fon, at that time but nine years of age, 
begged with the utmoft importunity to attend him on this 
occafion; and for that purpofe employed all the foothing arts 
fo common to children of his age* and which have fo much 
power over a tender father. Hamilcar could not ref Life him; 
and after having made him fwcar upon the altars, that he 
would declare himfelf an enemy to the Romans as foon as 
his age would allow him to do it, he took his fon with him. 

Hamilcar poiTefled all the qualities which conftitute the 
great general. To an invincible courage and the moll con- 
fummatc prudence, he added a moll popular and infmuating 
behaviour. He fubdued, in a very Chort time, the greateft 
part of the nations of Spain, either by the terror of his arms, 
or his engaging conduct; and after enjoying the command 
there nine years, came to an end Worthy his exalted charac¬ 
ter, dying glorioufly in arms for the caufe of his country. 

The Carthaginians appointed Afdrubai, his fon-in-law, 
to fucceed him. This general, to fecure the country, built 
a city, which by the advantage of its fituation, the com- 
modioufnefs of its harbour, its fortifications, and flow of 
wealth through its great commerce, became one of the moll 
confiderable cities in the world. It is called New Carthage, 
and to this day is known by the name of Cafthagena. 

From the fevcral Reps of thcfe two great generals, it was 
eafy to perceive that they were meditating fome mighty de- 
lign, which they had always in view, and laid their fchemes 
at a greater difhmce for the putting it in execution. The 
Romans were fcntible of this, and reproached thcmfelves for 
their indolence and (loth, which had thrown them into a kind 
of lethargy; at a time that the enemy were rapidly purfuing 
their vi£lorics in Spain, which might one day be turned 
again ft them. They would have been very well pleafed to 
attack them by open force, and to wroll. their conquefts out 
of their hands, but the fear of another (not lefs formidable) 
enemy, the Gauls, kept them from fhowing their relent- 
ments. They therefore had rccourfe to negociations; and 
concluded a treaty with Afdrubal, in which, without taking 
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any notice of the reft of Spain, they contented themfelves 
with introducing an article, by which the Carthaginians 
were not allowed to make any conquefts beyond the Ibcrus. 

° Afdrubal, in the mean time, (till pullicd on his con¬ 
quefts, but took care not to pafs beyond the limits llipulated 
by the treaty ; and fparing no endeavours to win the chieis 
.ot the feveral nations; by a courteous and engaging beha¬ 
viour, he brought them over to the intereft of Carthage, 
more by perfuafive methods than force ot arms. But un¬ 
happily, after having governed Spain eight years, he was 
trcacheroufly murdered by a Gaul, who took fo barbarous a 
revenge tor a private grudge be bore him*. 

A. M. p Three years betore his death, lie had written to Carthage, 

Q * 

Rom to c ^ e ^ ire Hannibal, then twenty-two years of age, might 
j'jo. be fent to him. The propofal met with fome difliculty, as 

the fenate was divided betwixt two powertul factions, which, 
from Hamilcar’s time, had begun to follow oppofite views, 
in the adminiftration and affairs of the ftate. One fattion 
was headed by Hanno, whofe birth, merit, and zeal for the 
public welfare, gave him great influence in public delibera¬ 
tions. This fattion propofed, on every occafion, the con¬ 
cluding of a fafe peace, and the preferving the conquells in 
Spain, as being preferable to the uncertain events of an 
ex pen five war, which the members of it forefaw would one 
day occafion the ruin of Carthace. The other, called the 

* w 

.Barcinian fattion, becaule it fupported the inlereil ot Barclui 
and his family, had, to its ancient merit and credit in the 
city, added the reputation which the lignal exploits of 
11 am: 1 car and Afdrubal had given it ; and declared openly 
tor war. When therefore Aldrubal’s demand came to be 
debated in the lenate, Hanno reprefenU/tl the danger of 
fending fo early into the field, a young man, who had all the 

O y 7 / O 7 

liaughtinefs and imperious temper of his father; and who 


° Polyb, 1. ii. p. J ?-3* J-iv. l.xxi. n. 2 . 


r Liv. 1. xxi. n. 3, 4. 


'* This mutdcr was an cfl’eft of the extraordinary fidelity of this Gaul, 
whofe mallei* had fallen by tlie hand of Afdrubal. It was perpetrated in pub¬ 
lic; and the murderer being fcizcd by the guards, and put u> the torture, ex- 
preflfed I’o llrong a falisfn6tion in the thoughts of his having executed his re¬ 
venge fo fuccefsfully, that lie formed to infult all 1 lie tcrioi of his torments. 
Ko Juit habitu oru 7 ul Ju her ante latitia dolor cs 7 r identic clium fpccicm prabucrlt . Li v. 
i. xxi, n. i. 
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cught, therefore, rather to be kept a long time, and very 
carefully, under the eye of the magiftrates, and the power of 
the laws, that he might learn obedience, and amodefly which 
fhould teach him not to think himfelf fuperior to all other 
men. He concluded with faying, that he feared this fpark* 
which was then kindling, would one day rife to a conflagra¬ 
tion. His remonflrances were not heard, fo that the Bar- 
cinian faftion had the fuperiority, and Hannibal fet out tor 
Spain. 

The moment of his arrival there, he drdfcv upon himfelf 
the eyes of the whole army, who fancied they law Hamilcar 
his father furvive in him. He feemed to dart the fame fire 
from his eyes; the fame martial vigour difplayed itfelf in 
the air of his countenance, with the fame features and en¬ 
gaging carriage. But his perfonal qualities endeared him 
ftill more. He polfelfed almoil every talent that conflitutes 
the great man. His patience in labour was invincible, his 
temperance was furprifing, his courage in the great ell dan¬ 
gers intrepid, and his prcfcnce of mind in the heat of battle 
admirable ; and, a If ill more wonderful circumflancc, his 
difpofition and call ot mind were fo flexible, that nature had 
formed him equally for commanding or obeying; fo that 
it was doubtful whether he was dcarclt to the foldiers or the 
generals. He ferved three campaigns under Afdrubal. 

‘i The fulinages of both the army and people concurred to 
raife him to the fuprerae command, upon the death of 
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A. M. 

37 8 *i- 
A. Cauh. 

Afdrubal. I know not whether it was not even then, or 626 . 

A. Romp, 


about that time, that the republic, to heighten his credit and 
authority, advanced him to the fill! dignity ot the Hate, that 
is one of its Suflet.es, which was fometinies conferred upon 
generals. It is from Cornelius Ncpos r that we have bor¬ 
rowed this eircumilanee of his lile, who, fpeaking of the 
pnetprlhip bellowed on Hannibal, upon his return to Cai- 
thage, and the conclufion ol the peace, fays, that this was 
twenty-two years after he had been nominated king*. 

The moment he was created general, Hannibal, as if Italy 
had been allotted to him, and he was even then appointed 


1 Polyb. 1. iii. p. 178 —179* Hv. I. xxi. n. 3—5 


r In vit. Annib. c. 7 
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to make war upon the Romans, turned feeretly his whole 
views on that fide; and loft no time, for fear of being pre¬ 
vented by death, as his father and brother-in-law had been. 
In Spain he took feveral ilrong towns, and conquered many 
nations. Though the Spaniards had fo much advantage 
over him with regard to the number of forces (their army 
amounting to upwards of a hundred thoufand men) yet he 
chofe his time and polls fo happily, that he entirely defeated 
them. After this viftory, every thing fubmitted to his arms. 
But he ftill forUore laying fiege to Saguntinn*, carefully 
avoiding every occafion of a rupture with the Romans, till 
he fhould be furnifhed with all things neceffary for fo im¬ 
portant an enterprife, purfuant to the advice given him by 
his father. He applied himfelf particularly to engage the 
affections of the citizens and allies, and to gain their confi¬ 
dence, by generoufly allotting them a large {hare of the 
plunder taken by the enemy, and by paying them all their 
arrears+ : a wife ftep, which never fails of producing its 
advantage at a proper feafon. 

s The Saguntins, on their fide, fcnfible of the danger with 
which they were threatened, from the continued fucccflcs 

v 

of Hannibal, advertifed the Romans of them. Upon this, 
deputies were nominated by the latter, and ordered to go 
and take a perfonal information upon 'the fpot; they com¬ 
manded them alfo to lay their complaints be tore Hannibal, 
it it fhould be thought proper; and in cafe he fhould 
rctuTe to do juftice, that then they fhould go direflly to 
Carthage, and make the fame complaints. 

In the mean time Hannibal laid fiege to Saguntmn, pro- 
mifing himfelf great advantages from the taking of this city. 
He was perfuaded, that this would deprive the Romans of all 
hopes ol carrying the war into Spain; that this new comjucll: 
would fecure the old ones; that no enemy would be left 


6 Polyb. I. iii. p. 170, 171. Liv. 1 . xxi. n. 6—1 r. 

* This city lay on the Carthaginian fide of the Ihrrus, vrrv near the mouth 
oi that river, and in a country when* the C.iriltuginiam wne allowed to make 
war; but Sa^iituum, as an ally ol tbe Romans, v\a, exupied horn all ltulLi • 
Jnhs, by Virtue of the laic tuaty. 
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r„tn f-r,Jbf:c »!</0 f'nftaitj cum J,dc 
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behind him, a circumftance which would render his march 
more fecure and unmoleftcd; that he fhould find money* 
enough in it for the execution of his defigns; that the plun¬ 
der of the city would infpire his foldiers with great ardour, 
and make them follow him with great cheerfulnefs; that, 
laftly, the fpoils which he fhould fend to Carthage, would 
gain him the favour of the citizens. Animated by thefe 
motives, he carried on the fiege with the utmoft vigour. 
He himfelf fet an example to his troops, was prefent at all 
the works, and expofed himfelf to the greateft dangers. 

News was foon carried to Rome that Saguntum was 
befieged. But the Romans, inftead of flying to its relief, 
loft their time in fmitlefs debates, and equally infignificant 
deputations. Hannibal fent word to the Roman deputies, 
that he was not at leifure to hear them. They therefore 
repaired to Carthage, but with no better fuccefs, the Bar- 
cinian faftion having prevailed over the complaints of the 
Romans, and all the remonftrances of Hanno. 

During tliefc voyages and negociations, the fiege was 
carried on with great vigour. The Saguntins were now 
reduced to the laft extremity, and in want of all things. An 
accommodation was thereupon propofed; but the conditions 
on which it was offered appeared fo liarfh, that the Saguntins 
could not fo much as think ol accepting them. Before they 
gave their final anfwer, the principal fenators, bringing 
their gold and filler, and that of the public treafury, into 
the market-place, threw both into a fire lighted for that pur- 
pofe, and afterwards themfelves. At the fame time a tower, 
which had been long a flan 1 ted by the battering rams, falling 
with a dreadful noile, the Carthaginians entered the city by 
a breach, foon made themfelves mailers of it, and cut to 
pieces all the inhabitants who were of age to bear arms. But 
notwithstanding the fire, the Carthaginians got a very great 
booty. Hannibal did not referve to himfelf any part ol the 
fpoils gained by his victories, but applied them folcly to 
the carrying on his enterprifes. Accordingly Polybius 
remarks, that the taking of Saguntum was of fervice to him, 
as it awakened the ardour of his foldiers, by the fight of the 
rich booty which it; had afforded, and by the hopes ol more; 
and it reconciled all the principal perfons of Carthage to 
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Hannibal, by the large prefents he made to them out of its 
fpoils. 

1 Words could never exprefs the grief and confirmation 
with which the news of the taking, and the cruel fate of 
Saguntum, was received at Rome. Companion for an 
unfortunate city, fliame for their having failed to fuccour 
fuch faithful allies, a juft indignation againft the Carthagi¬ 
nians, the authors of all thefe calamities; the ftrong alarms 
railed by the fucceffes of Hannibal, whom the Romans fan¬ 
cied they faw already at their gates; all thefe fentiments 
were fo violent, that, during the firft moments of them, the 
Romans were unable to come to any resolution; or do any 
thing, but give way to the torrent of their paflion, and facri- 
lice floods of tears to the memory of a city, which lay in 
ruins becaufeof its inviolable fidelity* to the Romans, and 
had been betrayed by their unaccountable indolence and 
imprudent delays. When they were a little recovered, an 
allembly of the people w'as called, and war was decreed 
unanimoufly againft the Carthaginians. 


War proclaimed. 

"That no ceremony might be wanting, deputies were fenfc 
to Carthage, to enquire whether Saguntum had been befieg- 
ed by order of the republic, and if fo, to declare war; or, 
in cafe this fiege had been undertaken folely by the authority 
of Hannibal, to require, that he (hould delivered up to 
the Romans. The deputies perceiving, that the fenate gave 
no direfil anfwer to their demands, one of them taking up the 
folded lappet of his robe, “ I bring here,” fays he, in a 
haughty tone, either peace or war; the choice is left to 
yourfclves.” The fenate anfwering, that they left the choice 
to him: “ I give you war then,” fays he, unfolding his 
robe. “ And we,” replied the Carthaginians, with the fame 
haughtinefs, “ as heartily accept it, and are refolved to 
prolecute it with the fame cheerfulnefs.” Such was the be¬ 
ginning of the fecond Punic war. 

1 Polyb. p. 174, 175. Liv. 1 . xxi. n. 16, 17, 
u Polyb. p. 187. Liv. 1 . xxi. n. 18, 19. 

* Santtitatc dijciplinaquaJidcmJuciaUni u/que ad ponkian quam colucrunt , Liv. 
1. xxi. n. 7. 
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x If the caufe of this war fhould be afcribed to the taking 
of Saguntum, the whole blame, fays Polybius, lies upon the 
Carthaginians, who could not, with any colourable pretence, 
befiege a city that was in alliance with Rome; and as fuch 
comprehended in the treaty, which forbad either party to 
make war upon the allies of the other. But, fhould the 
origin ol this war be traced higher, and carried back to the 
time when the Carthaginians were difpolTeffed of Sardinia 
by the Romans, and a new tribute was fo unreafonably im- 
pofed on them ; it muft be confefled, continues Polybius, 
that the condudl of the Romans is entirely unjuftifiable on 
thefe two points, as being founded merely on violence and 
injuftice ; and that, had the Carthaginians, without having 
recourfe to ambiguous and frivolous pretences, plainly de¬ 
manded fatislaftion upon thele two grievances, and, upon 
their being reiufed it, had, declared war againlt Rome, in 
that cafe reafon and juftice had been entirely on their fide. 

The interval between the conclufion of the firft, and the 
beginning oi the fecond Punic war, was twenty-four years. 
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The beginning of the fecond Punic War . 

y When the war was refolvcd, and proclaimed on both A. M. 
Tides, Hannibal, who then was twenty-fix or twenty-feven A s £arii 
years of age, before he difcovered his grand defign, thought 629. 
it incumbent on him to provide for the fecurity of Spain A * R ° m * 
and Alrica. With this view, he marched the forces out of Ant. j. C. 
the one into tlie other, fo that the Africans ferved in Spain, 21 
and the Spaniards in Africa. Pie was prompted to this from 
a perfuafion, that thele foldiers, being thus at a diftance 
from their refpeftive countries, would be fitter for fervice; 
and more firmly attached to him, as they would be a kind 
of hoftages for each other’s fidelity. The forces which he 
left in Africa amounted to about forty thoufand men, 
twelve hundred whereof were horfe: thofe of Spain were 
fomething above fifteen thoufand, of which two thouland 
five hundred and fifty were horfe. He left the command of 
the Spanifh forces to his brother Afdmbal, with a fleet of 

* Polyb. 1 . iii. p. 184, 185. 
y Polyb. 1 . iii p. 187. Liv, i. xxi. n. 21* 22. 
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about fixty fhips to guard the coafls; and at the fame time 
gave him the wifeft council for his conduft:, whether with 
regard to the Spaniards or the Romans, in cafe they fliould 
attack him. 

Livy obferves, that Hannibal, before he fet forward on 
this expedition, went to Cadiz to difcharge his vows made to 
Hercules; and that he engaged himfelf by new ones, in order 
to obtain fuccefs in the war he was entering upon. 2 Polybius 
gives us, in few words, a very clear idea of the diftance of 
the feveral places through which Hannibal was to march, 
in his way to Italy. Prom New Carthage, whence he fet 
out, to the Iberus, was computed two thoufand two hundred 
% furlongs*. From the Iberus to Emporium, a fmall mari¬ 
time town, which feparates Spain from the Gauls, accord¬ 
ing to b Strabo, was fixteen hundred furlongs c . From the 
Emporium to the pafs of the Rhone, the like fpace of fixteen 
hundred furlongs d . From the pafs of the Rhone, to the 
Alps, fourteen hundred furlongs e . From the Alps to the 
plains of Italy, twelve hundred furlongs f . Thus from New 
Carthage, to the plains of Italy, were eight thoufand fur¬ 
longs*. 

h Hannibal had, long before, taken all the proper mea- 
fures, to difcover the nature and fituation of the places 
through which he was to pafs; to found how the Gauls flood 
affe&ed to the Romans; to win over their chiefs, whom he 
knew were very greedy of gold, by his bounty to them +; and 
to fecure to himfelf the afteftion and fidelity of one part of 
the nations, through whofe country his march lay. He was 
not ignorant, that the paffage of the Alps would be attend¬ 
ed with great difficulties, but he knew they were not unfur- 
mountable, and that was enough for his purpofe. 

* Lib. iii. p. 192, 193. 1 275 miles. b L. iii. p. 299. 

c 200 miles. d 200 miles. 0 175 miles. 

i 150 miles* fi 1000 miles. h Polyb. 1 . iiu p. 1 88, 189. 

* Polybius makes the diitance from New Cartilage to be 2600 furlongs; 
eonfcquently the whole number of furlongs will be 8.joo, or (allowing 625 
feet to the furlong) 944miles, and aimoit one-third. Sec 1 ’olv in us, 
Gronov . Edit . p • 267. 

+ Andie runt pwoccupatos jam ah Annibale Gal!arum an] mm rjfci fed ne Mi qnulrni 
ip ft fat is mitem gentem fore, ni fubindc auro , Citjus avidijjima gm\ tjf, f»intij>iuni aiiimi 
corici/kntur* Ltv. 1. xxi. a, 20. 
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1 Hannibal began his march early in the fpring, from New 
Carthage, where he had wintered. His army then confifted 
of above a hundred thoufand men, of which twelve thou¬ 
fand were horfe, and he had near forty elephants. Having 
eroded the Iberus,he foon fubdued the feveral nations which 
oppofed him in his march, and loll a confiderable part of 
his army in this expedition. He left Hanno to command 
all the country lying between the Iberus and the Pyrenean 
hills, with eleven thoufand men, who were appointed to guard 
the baggage of thofe who were to follow him. He dif- 
mifTed the like number, fending them back to their re- 
fpeftive countries; thus fecuring to himfelf their affeftion 
when he (hould want recruits, and alluring the reft that they 
fhould be allowed to return whenever they fhould defire it. 
He palled the Pyrenean hills, and advanced as far as the 
banks of the Rhone, at the head of fifty thoufand foot, and 
nine thoufand horfe; a formidable army, but lefs fo from 
the number, than from the valour of the troops that com- 
pofed it; troops who had ferved feveral years in Spain, and 
learnt the art of war, under the ableft captains that Car¬ 
thage could ever boaft. 

Pajfage of the Rhone . 

k Hannibal being arrived within about four days march 
from the mouth of the Rhone*, attempted to crofs it, be- 
caufe the river, in this place, took up only the breadth of 
its channel. He bought up all the [hip-boats and little veffels 
he could meet with, of which the inhabitants had a great 
number, becaufe of their commerce. He likewife built 
with great diligence, a prodigious number of boats, little 
vcffcls, and floats of timber. On his arrival, he found the 
Gauls encamped on the oppofite bank, and prepared to dif- 
putc the palfagc. There was no poflibility of his attacking 

them in front. He therefore ordered a confiderable detach- 

* 

pient of his forces, under the command of Hanno, the fon 
of Bornilcar, to pa fa the river higher; and, in order to con- 

1 Idem. p. i8g, 190. Liv. I. xxi. n. 22 -24. k Polyb. 1 . iii. p. 270, 
271, 272, 273, 274. Edit. Gronov. Liv. 1 . xxi. n. 26—28. 

* A little above Avignon. 
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ccal his march, and the defign he had in view, from the ene¬ 
my, he obliged them to fet out in the night. All things 
fucceeded as he defired ; and the river was palfed * the next 
day without the lead oppofition. 

They patted the reft of the day in refrefhing themfelves, 
and in the night they advanced filently towards the enemy. 
In the morning, when the fignals agreed upon had been gi¬ 
ven, Hannibal prepared to attempt the paffage. Part of his 
horfes, completely harnefled, were put into boats, that their 
riders might, on their landing, immediately charge the ene¬ 
my. The reft of the horfes fwam over on both fides of the 
boats, from which, one fingle man held the bridles of three 
or four. The infantry crofted the river, either on floats of 
timber, or in fmall boats, and in a kind of gondolas, which 
were only the trunks of trees they themfelves had made 
hollow. The great boats were drawn up in a line at the top 
of the channel, in order to break the force of the waves, 
and facilitate the paffage to the reft of the fmall fleet. When 
the Gauls faw it advancing on the river, they, according to 
their cuftorn, broke into dreadful cries and howlings; and 
clafhing their bucklers over their heads, one againft ano¬ 
ther, let fly a flhower of darts. But they were prodigioufly 
aftoniftied, when they heard a great noife behind them, faw 
their tents on fire, and themfelves attacked both in front 
and rear. They now had no way left but to fave themfelves 
by flight, and accordingly retreated to their refpeftive viU 
lages. After this the reft of the troops crofted the river 
quietly, and without any oppofition. 

The elephants were itill behind, and occafioned a great 
deal of trouble. They were wafted over the next clay in the 
following manner. From the bank of the river was thrown 
a float of timber, two hundred feet in length, and fifty in 
breadth; this was fixed flrongly to the banks by large ropes, 
and quite covered over with earth ; fo that the elephants, 
deceived by its appearance, thought themfelves upon firm 
ground. From this firfl float they proceeded to a fccond, 
which was built in the fame form, but only one hundred 
feet long, and fattened to the former by chains that were 
cafily loofened. The female elephants were put upon the 


* It is thought this was betwixt Roquemauic 


and Pont St, 1 /Efprit. 
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firft float, and the males followed after; and when they were 
got upon the fecond float, it was loofened from the firft, 
and, by the help of fmall boats, towed to the oppofite fhore. 
Alter this, it was fent back to fetch thofe which were be¬ 
hind. Some fell into the water, but they at laft got fafe 
to fhore, and not a Angle elephant was drowned. 

The March after the Battle of the Rhone . 

1 The two Roman confuls had, in the beginning of the 
fpring, fet out for their refpeftive provinces ; P. Scipio tor 
Spain with fixty fhips, two Roman legions, fourteen thou- 
fand foot, and twelve hundred horfe of the allies; Tiberius 
Scmpronius for Sicily, with a hundred and fixty fliips, two 
legions, fixteen thoufand foot, and eighteen hundred horfe 
of the allies. The Roman legion confifted, at that time, of 
four thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe. Sempronius 
had made extraordinary preparations at Lilybaeum, a feaport 
town in Sicily, with the defign of crofling over dircftly into 
Africa. Scipio was equally confident, that he fhould find 
Hannibal {till in Spain, and make that country the feat of 
war. But he was greatly aftonifhed, when, on his arrival at 
Marfeilles, advice was brought him, that Hannibal was up¬ 
on the banks of the Rhone, and preparing to crofs it. He 
then detached three hundred horfe, to view the pofiure of 
the enemy ; and Hannibal detached five hundred Numb 
dian horfe for the fame purpofc; during which, fome of 
his foldiers were employed in wafting over the elephants. 

At the fame time he gave audience, in prefence of his 
whole army, to a Gaulilh prince inhabiting near the Po, who 
allured him, by an interpreter, in the name of his fnbjeris, 
that his arrival was impatiently expelled; that the Gauls 
were ready to join him, and inarch again ft the Romans; 
that he himfelf would conduit his army through places 
where they fhould meet with a plentiful fupply of provi¬ 
sions. When the prince was withdrawn, Hannibal, in a 
fpeech to his troops, magnified extremely this deputation 
from the Gauls ; extolled, with juft praifes, the bravery 
which his forces had fhown hitherto ; and exhorted them to 

1 Folyb* I. iii. p. coo—20a, &c. Liv. 1. xxi. n, 31, 32. 
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fuftain, to the laft, their reputation and glory. The foldiers, 
infpired with frefh ardour and courage, declared, with lifted 
hands, their readinefs to follow whitherfoever he fhould lead 
the way. Accordingly he appointed the next day for his 
inarch; and, after offering up vows, and making fupplica¬ 
tions to the gods for the fafety of his troops, he difmifTed 
them; defiring, at the fame time, that they would take the 
neceffary refrefhments. 

Whilfl this was doing, the Numidians returned. They 
had met with, and charged, the Roman detachment; on 
which occafion the conflift was ^ery obftinate, and the 
flaughter great, confidering the fmall number of combat¬ 
ants. A hundred and Cxty of the Romans were left dead 
upon the fpot, and more than two hundred of the enemies. 
But the honour of this fkirmifh fell to the Romans; the 
Numidians having retired, and left them the field of battle. 
This firft aftion was interpreted as an omen * of the fate of 
the whole war, and feemed to promife fuccefs to the Ro¬ 
mans, but which, at the fame time, would be dearly bought, 
and ftrongly contefled. On both fides, thofe who had lur- 
vived this engagement, as well as the fcouts, returned to carry 
the news to their refpeftive generals. 

Hannibal, as he had declared, decamped the next day, 
and crofled through the midfl of Gaul, advancing north¬ 
ward ; not that this was the fhortell way to the Alps, but 
only, as it led him from the fea, it prevented his meeting 
Scipio; and, by that means, favoured the defign he had, of 
inarching all his forces, without lelfening them by fighting, 
into Italy. 

Though Scipio marched with the utmoft expedition, he 
did not reach the place where Hannibal had patted the 
Rhone, till three days after he had fet out from it. Defpair- 
ing therefore to overtake him, he returned to his fleet, and 
reimbarked, fully refolved to wait for Hannibal at the foot 
of the Alps. But, in order that he might not leave Spain 
defencelefs, he feat his brother Cncius thither, with the 
greatefl part of his army, to make head againil Afdrubal; 
and himfelf fet forward immediately for Genoa, with inten- 

* Hoc prmipim Jmulque men belli , ut Jumma rerum profperum even turn ha baud fane 
hcrutntam ancipitifqut ccrtcmiws u fieri am Romnis portc adit, JLiv. 1 . xxi. n, ag. 
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tion to oppofe the army which was in Gaul, near the Po, 
to that of Hannibal. 

The latter, after four days march, arrived at a kind of 
ifland, formed by the conflux * of two rivers, which unite 
their ftreams in this place. Here he was chofen umpire 
between two brothers, who difputed their right to the king¬ 
dom. He to whom Hannibal decreed it, furnifhed his 
whole army with provifions, clothes, and arms. This was 
the country of the Allobroges, by which name the people 
were called, who now inhabit the jurifdiftion of Geneva, 
+ Vienna, and Grenoble. His march was not much inter¬ 
rupted till he arrived at the Durances, and from thence he 
reached the foot of the Alps without any oppofition. 



m The fight of thefe mountains, whofe tops feemed to 
touch the fkies, and were covered with lnow, and where 
nothing appeared to the eye but a few pitiful cottages, 
fcattered here and there, on the fharp tops of inacceflible 
rocks; nothing but meagre flocks, almoft perifhed with cold, 
and hairy men of a favage and fierce afpeH; this fpeftacle, I 
fay, renewed the terror which the diftant profpeif had raifed, 
and ftruck a prodigious damp on the hearts of the foldiers. 
When they began to climb up, they perceived the moun¬ 
taineers, who had feized upon the highcfl cliffs, and pre¬ 
pared to oppofe their pall’agc. They therefore were forced 
to halt. Ilad the mountaineers, lavs Polybius, only lain in 
umbufeade, and fuflfered Hannibal’s troops to ftrike into 
fome narrow paffage,and had then charged them on a fudden, 
the Carthaginian army would have been irrecoverably loft. 


m Polyb, 1 . iii, p. 203*—208. I-iv. 1 . xxi, n, 32—37. 

* The text of Polybius, as it has been tranfmitted 10 us, and that of Livy, 
place this ifland at the meeting of the Soane and the Rhone, that is in that 
part where the. city of Lyons (lands. But this is a manifefl eiror. It was 
Zww-; in the Greek, inflead of which 0 Apurj has been fublfitutcd. J. Grono- 
vius fays, that he had read, in a manufeript of Livy, UiJ'arat , which (hows, 
that wc are to read Jfara RhodanuJijnc twines^ in head of Avar Rhodanufjue; and, 
that the ifland in queftion is formed by the conflux of the Ifara and the Rhone* 
The (Huation of the Allobroges, here fpoken of, proves this evidently. 

i In Dauphine. 
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Hannibal, being informed that they kept thofe polls only 
in the day time, and quitted them in the evening, poffeffed 
himfelf of them by night. The Gauls returning early in 
the morning, were very much furprifed to find their polls 
in the enemy's hand: but flill they were not difheartened. 
Being ufed to climb up thofe rocks, they attacked the Car¬ 
thaginians who were upon their march and haraffed them on 
all fides. The latter were obliged, at one and the fame time, 
to engage with the enemy, and ftruggle with the ruggednefs 
of the paths ot the mountains, where they could hardly Hand. 
But the greateft diforder was caufed by the horfes and beafts 
of burden laden with the baggage, which were frighted by 
the cries and howling of the Gauls, which echoed dread¬ 
fully among the mountains; and being fometimes wounded 
by the mountaineers, came tumbling on the foldiers, and 
dragged them headlong with them down the precipices 
which lay clofe to the road. Hannibal, being fenfible that 
the lofs of his baggage only was enough to deflroy his army, 
ran to the afliftance of his troops, who were thus embar- 
ralTed; and having put the enemy to flight, continued his 
march without moleftation or danger, and came to a caftle, 
which was the moft important fortrefs in the whole coun¬ 
try. He poflefled himfelf of it, and of all the neighbouring 
villages, in which he found a large quantity ot corn, and 
cattle fufficient to fubfifl his army three days. 

After a pretty quiet march, the Carthaginians were to 
encounter a new danger. The Gauls, feigning to take ad¬ 
vantage of the misfortunes of their neighbours, who had 
flittered for oppofing the paflage of Hannibal’s troops, came 
to pay their refpefts to that general, brought him provifions, 
offered to be his guides; and left him hoftages, as pledges 
of their fidelity. However, Hannibal placed no great con¬ 
fidence in them. The elephants and horfes inarched in the 
front, whilfl himfelf followed with the main body of his 
foot, keeping a vigilant eye over all things. They came at 
length to a very fteep and narrow pafs, which was com¬ 
manded by an eminence where the Gauls had placed an 
ambufcadc. Thefe rufhing out on a fudden, charged the 
Carthaginians on every fide, rolling down {lories upon them 
of a prodigious fize. The army would have been entirely 
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routed, had not Hannibal exerted himfelf in an extraordinary 
manner, to extricate them out of this difficulty. 

At laft, on die ninth day, they reached the fummit of the 
Alps. Here the army halted two days, to reft and refrefh 
themfelves alter their fatigue, and afterwards continued 
their march. As it was now autumn, a great quantity of 
fnow was lately fallen, and covered all the roads, which 
caufed a diforder among the troops, and difheartened them 
very much. Hannibal perceived it, and halting on a hill 
from whence there was a profpeft of all Italy, he fhowed 
them the fruitful plains* watered by the river Po, to which 
they were almoft come ; and therefore that they had but one 
effort more to make, before they arrived at them. He repre- 
fented to them, that a battle or two would put a glorious 
period to their toils, and enrich them lor ever, by giving 
them pofleffion ol the capitol ol the Roman empire. This 
fpeech, filled with fuch pleafing hopes, and enforced by the 
fight ol Italy, infpired the dejefted foldiers with frefh vigour 
and alacrity. They therefore purfued their march. But 
ilill the road was more craggy and troublefome than ever; 
and the difficulty and danger increafed, in proportion as they 
came lower down the mountain. For the ways were nar¬ 
row, fteep, and flippery, in moft places; fo that the foldiers 
could neither keep upon their feet as they marched, nor 
recover themfelves when they made a falfe ftep, but Hum¬ 
bled, and beat down one another. 

They now were come to a worfe place than any they had 
yet met with. This was a path naturally very fteep and 
craggy, which being made more fo by the late falling in of 
the earth, terminated in a frightful precipice above a thou- 
fand feet deep. Here the cavalry flopped fhort. Hannibal, 
wondering at this fudden halt, ran to the place, and faw that 
it really would be impofiible for the troops to advance far¬ 
ther. He therefore was for going a round-about way, but 
this alfo was found impraflicablc. As, upon the old fnow, 
which was grown hard by lying, there was fome newly 
fallen that was of no great depth, the feet, by their finking 
into it, found a firm lupport; but this fnow being foon dif- 
folvcd, by the treading of the forcmofl troops and bcafls of 

* Ol' Piedmont, 
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hiVrdfen, the foldiers marched on nothing but ice, which was 
fo flippery, that there was no Handing; and where, if they 
made the leaft falfe ftep, or endeavoured to fave themfelves 
with their hands or knees, there were no boughs or roots 
to catch hold of. Befides this difficulty, the borfes, linking 
their feet into the ice to keep themfelves from falling, could 
not draw them out again, but were caught as in a gin. 
They therefore were forced to feek fome other expedient. 

Hannibal refolved to pitch his camp, and to give his 
troops folne days reft, on the fummit of this hill, which was 
of a c'oiifide'rable extent; after they fhould have cleared the 
ground* and removed all the old as well as the new lallen 
fnbw, which was a work of immeftfe labour. He afterwards 
ordered a path to be cut into the rock itfelf, and this was 
carried on with amazing patience and ardour. To open 
&hd enlarge this path, all the trees thereabouts were cut 
down, and piled round the rock; after which fire was fet to 
thbm. The wind, by good fortune, blowing hard, a fierce 
flame foon broke out, fo that the rock glowed like the very 
coals with which’it was furrounded. Then Hannibal, if 
Livy may be credited (for Polybius fays nothing of this 
matter) caufed a great quantity of vinegar to be poured on 
the rock*, which piercing into the veins of it, that were 
how cracked by the intenfe heat of the fire, calcined and 
foftened it. In this Inanner, taking a large compafs about, 
in order that the defeent might be eafier, they cut a way 
along the rock, which opened a tree paftage to the forces, 
the baggage, and even to the elephants. Four days were 
'employed in this Work, during which the beads of burden 
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bad ho provender; thete being no food for them on moun¬ 
tains buVied under eternal fnows. At laft they came into 
cultivated arid fruitful foots, which yielded plenty of forage 
for the borfes, and all kinds of food for the foldiers. 

* Many rejett this incident as f\6Htious. Pliny takes nolicc of a remark* 
able quality in vinegar; viz. its being able to break, rocks and ftoncs, Saxa 
rit nip it injujkm % 'q urn «tin ruperit ignis antecedent> i. xxiii. c. 1. He therefore calls 
it Suecus remit ’ domitcXy Lxxxiii. c. 2. Dion fpcaking of the fiegc of iLlcinhera, 
fays, that the walls of it were made to fall by the force of vinegar, 1. xxxvi, 
p. B. Probably, the circumftance that feems improbable on this occafion, is, 
the difficulty of Hannibal’s procuring, in thofe mountains, a quantity of vine* 
gar luflicicnt for this purpofe* 
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Hannibal enters Italy . 

‘"When Hannibal marched into Italy, his army was not 

near fo numerous as when he left Spain, where we find it 

amounted to near fixty thou fan cl men. It had fuflained 

✓ 

great Ioffes during the march, either in the battles it was 
forced to fight, or in the paffage of rivers. At his departure 
from the Rhone, it confifled of thirty-eight thoufand foot, 
and above eight thoufand horffe'. The march over the Alps 
deflroyed near half this number; fo that Hannibal had now 
remaining only twelve thoufand Africans, eight thoufand 
S.panifh foot, and fix thoufand horfe. This account he him- 
fclf caufed to be engraved on a pillar near the promontory 

called Lacinium. It was five months and a half fince his 

■ 

firft fctting out. from New Carthage, including the fortnight 
he employed in marching over the Alps, when he fet up his 
ftandards in the plains of the Po, at the entrance of Pied¬ 
mont. It might then be September. 

His fir ft care was to give his troops fome reft, which they 
very much wanted. When he perceived that they were 
fit for atlion, the inhabitants of all the territories of Turin*, 
refufing to conclude an alliance with him, he marched and 
encamped before their chief city; carried it in three days, 
and put all who had oppoled him to the fword. This ex¬ 
pedition ftruck the Barbarians with fo much dread, that 
they all came voluntarily, and furrendered at diferetion. 
The reft of the Gauls would have done the fame, had they 
not been awed by the terror of the Roman arms, which were 
now approaching. Hannibal thought therefore that he had 
no time to lofe; that it was his intercll to march up into the 
country, and attempt feme great exploit; fuch as might in¬ 
duce thofe who fliould have an inclination to join them, to 

rely on his valour. 

The rapid progrefs which Hannibal had made, greatly 
alarmed Rome, and caufed the utinoll confternation through¬ 
out the city. Sempronius was ordered to leave Sicily, and 
ImJleu to the relief of his country; and P. Scipio, the other 


« Polyh. J. iii. p. 209, St 212—214. Liv. 1 . xxi. 11. 39. 

* Tauriiu. 
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Conful, advanced with the utmoft diligence towards the 
enemy, eroded the Po, and marched aud pitched his camp 
near Ticinus*. 


Battle, of the Cavalry near the Ticinus . 

° The armies being now in fight, the generals on each fide 
made a fpeech to their foldiers, before they engaged in battle. 
Scipio, after having reprefented to his forces the glory of 
their country, and the noble^achievements of their anceftors, 
obferved to them, that viftory was in their hands, fince they 
were to combat only with Carthaginians, a people who had 
been fo often defeated by them, as well as forced to be their 
tributaries for twenty years, and long accuflomed to be 
almoft their flaves; that the advantage they had gained over 
the flower of the Carthaginian horfe, was a fare omen of 
their fuccefs, during the reft of the war : that Hannibal, in 
marching over the Alps, had juft before loft the befi part of 
his army; and that thofe who furvived were half dead with 
hunger, cold, and f atigue: that the bare fight of the Romans 
was fufficient to put to flight a parcel of foldiers, who had 
the afpeft of ghofts rather than of men: in a word, that vic¬ 
tory was become neceffary, not only to fecure Italy, but to 
fave Rome ilfelf, whofe fate the prefent battle would decide, 
that city haying no other army wherewith to oppofe the 
enemy. 

Hannibal, that his words might make the ftronger im- 
preftion on the rude minds of his foldiers, fpeaks to their 
eyes, before he addreffes their ears; and does not attempt to 
perfuade them by arguments, till he has firft ipove.d them by 
the following fpeflacle. He arms fome of the prifoners 
he had taken in the mountains, and obliges them to fight, 
two and two, in fight of his army, promifing to reward the 
conquerors with their liberty and rich prefents. The ala¬ 
crity and vigour wherewith thefe barbarians engaged upon 
thefe motives, gives Hannibal an occafion of exhibiting to 
his foldiers a lively image of their prefent condition ; which, 
by depriving them of all means of returning hack, puts them 

° Polyb. 1. iii. p. 214—218. Liv, ]. xxi. n. 39—47. 

* A final 1 liver (now called Toll no) in Lombardy, 
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tinder an abfolute neceffity either of conquering or dying, in 
order to avoid the endlefs evils prepared for thofe that 
jhould be fo bafe and cowardly, as to fubmit to the Romans. 
He difplays to them the greatnefs of their reward, viz. the 
conqueft ol all Italy; the plunder of the rich and wealthy 
city olRome; an illuftrious viftory, and immortal glory. 
He fpeaks contemptibly of the Roman power, the falfe 
luftre ot which (he obferved) ought not to dazzle fuch war¬ 
riors as themfelves, who had marched from the pillars of? 
Hercules, through the fiercefl nations, into the very centre 
of Italy. As for his own part* he fcorns to compare himfelf 
with Scipio, a general of but fix months Jftanding: himfelf 
who was almolt born, at leaft brought up, in the tent of 
Hamilcar his father; the conqueror of Spain, of Gaul, of 
the inhabitants of the Alps, and what is {till more, con¬ 
queror of the Alps themfelves. He routes their indignation 
again ft the infolence of the Romans, who had dared to de- 
maijd that himfelf, and the reft who had taken Saguntum, 
fliould be delivered up to them; and excites their jealoufy 
againft the intolerable pride of thofe imperious mailers, who 
imagined that all things ought to obey them, and that they 
had a right to give laws to the whole world. 

After thefe fpecches, both Tides prepare for battle* Sci* 
pio, having thrown a bridge acrofs the Ticinus, marched 
his troops over it. Two ill omens* had filled his army with 
confternation and dread. As for the Carthaginians, they 
were infpired with the boldeft courage. Hannibal, animates 
them with frelh promifes; and cleaving with a ftonc the 
fkull of the lamb he was facrificing, he prays Jupiter to dalh 
to pieces his head in like manner, in cafe he did not give 
his foldiers the rewards he had promifed them. 

Scipio polls, in the firft line, the troops armed with 
miffivc weapons, and the Gauiifh horfc; and forming his 
fecond line of the flower of the confederate cavalry, he ad¬ 
vances {lowly. Hannibal advanced with his whole cavalry, 

% 

* Thefe two ill omens were, firft, A wolf had ftolcn into the camp of the 
Romans, and cruelly mangled fome of the foldiers, without receiving the 
leaft harm from thofe who endeavoured to kill it: and fccondly, A fwarm of 
bees had pitched upon a tree near the Frictorium, or general’s tent. Lxv* 
1. xx.i. c. 46. 
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In the centre of which he had polled the troopers who rid 
with bridles, and the Numid'ian horfcmen on the * wings, 
in order to furround the enemy. The officers and cavalry, 
being eager to engage, a battle enfues. At the firft onfet, 
Scipio’s light-armed foldiers difcharged their darts, but 
frighted at the Carthaginian cavalry,, which came pouring 
upon them, and fearing left they fhouid be trampled under 
the horfes feet, they gave way, and retired through the inter¬ 
vals of the fquadrons. The fight continued a long time with 
equal fuccefs. Many troopers on both Tides difmounted; 
fo that the battle was carried on between infantry as well 

S 

as cavalry. In the mean time, the Numidians furround 
the enemy, and charge the rear of the light-armed troops, 
who at firft had efcaped the attack of the cavalry, and tread 
them sunder their horfes feet. The centre of the Roman 
forces had hitherto fought with great bravery. Many were 
killed on both Tides, and even more on that of the Carthagi¬ 
nians. But the Roman troops were put into diforder by the 
Numidians, who attacked them in the rear; and efpecially 
by a wound the confut received, which difabled him. How¬ 
ever, this general was refeued out of the enemy's hands by 
the bravery of his fon, then but feventeen years old; and 
who afterwards was honoured with the furname of Africa- 
nus, for having put a glorious period to this war. 

The conful, though dangcroufty wounded, retreated in 
good order, and was conveyed to his camp by a body of 
liorfe, who covered him with their arms and bodies: the reft 
of the army followed him thither. He battened to the Po, 
which he crofted with his army, and then broke down the 
bridge, whereby he prevented Hannibal from overtaking 

him. 

# 

It is agreed, that Hannibal owed this firft viftory to his 
cavalry; and it was judged from thenceforth that the main 
ftrength of his army confifted in his hovfe ; and therefore, 
that it would be proper for the Romans to avoid large open 
plains, like thofe between the Po and the Alps. 

Immediately after the battle of the Ticinus, all the 
neighbouring Gauls feemed to contend who lhouid fubmit 

fh&mfetves firft to Hannibal, furnifh him with ammunition, 

* 

# The Numidians ufed to ride without faddle or bridle,' 
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hrid inlift in his army. And this, as Polybius has obferved* 
Was what chiefly induced that wife and fkilful general, not- 
withftanding the fmall nufcnber andweaknefs ot his troops, 
to hazard a battle; which he indeed was now obliged to 
venture* from the impoflibility of marching hack whenever 
he fhould defire to do it* becaufe nothing but a battle would 
oblige the Gauls to declare for him; their affiftance being 
the only refuge he then had left* 


i 


Battle of Trebia . 

n 

* Sertlpronius the conful, upon the orders he had received 
from the fenate* was returned from Sicily to Ariminunu 
From thence he marched towards Trebia, a fmall river of 
Lombardy, which falls into the Po a little above Placentia* 
where he joined his forces to thofe of Scipio. Hannibal ad¬ 
vanced towards the camp of the Romans, from which lie 
was feparated only by that fmall river. The armies lying 
fo near one another, gave occafion to frequent flurmifhes, in 
one of which Sempronius, at the head of a body of hqrfe, 
gained but a very fmall advantage over a party of Cartha¬ 
ginians, which neverthelefs very much increafed the good 
opinion this general naturally entertained of his own merit* 
This inconfiderable fuccefs feemed to him a complete 
viftory. He boafted his having vanquifhed the enemy in 
the fame kind of fight, in which his colleague had been de* 
feated, and that he thereby had revived the courage of the 
deje£ted Romans. Being now refolutely bent to come* as 
foon as poffible, to a decifive battle, he thought it proper, 
for decency fake, to confult Scipio, whom he found was of 
U quite different opinion from himfelf. Scipio reprefented, 
that in cafe time fhould be allowed for difeiplining the 
new levies during the winter, they would be much fitter for 
ferviceinthe enfuing campaign; that the Gauls, who were 
naturally fickle and inconftant, would difengagethemfelves 
infenfibly from Hannibal; that as foon as his wounds 
ihould be healed, his prefence might be of fome ufe in an 
affair of fuch general concern: in a word, he befought him 
earncftly not to proceed any further. 

9 1’vlyb. I xxiii. p. agQ—2S7, liv. 1. xxi. n, 56. 
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Thefe reafons, though fo juft, made no impreflion upon 
Sempronius* He faw himfelf at the head of fixteen thou- 
[and Romans, and twenty thoufand allies, exclusive of ca¬ 
valry, (a number which, in thofe ages, formed a complete 
army) when both confuls joined their forces. The troops 
of the enemy amounted to near the fame number. He 
thought the junfture extremely favourable for him. He 
declared publicly, that all the officers and foldiers were de- 
firous of a battle except his colleague, whofe mind (he ob- 
ferved) being more affefted by his wound than his body, 

could not, for that reafon, bear to hear of an engagement. 

» • • 

But flill, continued Sempronius, is it juft to let the whole 
army droop and languiffi with him ? What could Scipio ex¬ 
pert more? Did he flatter himfelf with the hopes that a 
third conful, and a new army, would come to his affift- 
ance? Such were the expreflions he employed both among 
the foldiers, and even about Scipio’s tent. The time for 
the eleftion of new generals drawing near, Sempronius 
was afraid a fucceffor would be fent before he had put an 
end to the war; and therefore it was his opinion, that he 
ought to take advantage of his colleague’s illnefs, to fecure 
the whole honour of the viftory to himfelf. As he had no 
regard, fays Polybius to the time proper for aftion, and 
only to that which he thought fuited his own intcreft, he 
.could not fail of taking wrong meafures. Pie therefore or¬ 
dered his army to prepare for battle. 

This was the very thing Hannibal defired, holding it for 
a maxim, that when a general has entered a foreign coun¬ 
try, or one polTeffed by the enemy, and has formed fome 
great defign, that fuch an one has no other refuge left, but 
continually to raife the expectation of his allies by fome 
frcfh exploits. Befides, knowing that he fhould have to 
deal only with new-levied and unexperienced troops, he 
.was defirbus of taking all the advantages poflible of the ar¬ 
dour of the Gauls, who were extremely defirous of lighting; 
andofScipio’sabfence, who, by reafon of his wound, could 
ilot be prefent in the battle. Mago was therefore ordered 
to 1 ie in ambufh with two thoufand men, confiding oi 
horfe and foot, on the deep banks of a fmall rivulet, which 

ran between the two camps; and to conceal himfelf among 
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the bullies that were very thick there. An ambufcacle is 
often fafer in a fmooth, open country, but full ot thickets, 
as this was, than in woods, becaufe fuch a fpot is lefs apt 
to be fufpe&ed. He afterwards caufed a detachment oi Nu- 
midian cavalry to crofs the Trebia, with orders to advance 
at break of day as far as the very barriers of the enemy’s 
camp, in order to provoke them to fight; and then to re^ 
treat and repafs the river, in order to draw the Romans alter 
them. What he had forefeen, came direftly to pafs. The 
fiery ; Sempronius immediately detached his whole cavalry 
againft the Numidians, and then fix thoufand light-armed 
troops, who were foon followed by all the reft of the army. 
The Numidians fled defignedly; upon which the Romans 
purfued them with great eagernefs, and crolled the Trebia 
without refiftance, but not without great difficulty, being 
forced to wade up to their very arm-pits through the rivu¬ 
let, which was fwollen with the torrents that had fallen, iu 
the night, from the neighbouring mountains. It was then 
about the winter folftice, that is in December. It happen¬ 
ed to fnow that day, and the cold was exceffively piercing. 
.The Romans had left their camp falling, and without taking 
the lealt precaution; whereas the Carthaginians had, by 
Hannibal’s order, ate and drank plentifully in their tents; 
had got their horfes in readinefs, rubbed thcmfelves with 
pi), and put on their armour by the fire fide. 

They were thus prepared when the fight began. The Ro¬ 
mans defended thcmfelves valiantly tor a confiderable time, 
though they were half fpent with hunger, fatigue, and cold; 
but their cavalry were at laft broke and put to flight by the 
Carthaginian, which much exceeded theirs in numbers and 
flrength. The infantry were foon in great cliforder alfo. The 
foldiers in ambufeade, {allying out at a proper time, ruffled 
on a fudden upon their rear, and completed the overthrow- 
A body of about ten thoufand men fought refolutely then- 
way through the Gauls and Africans, of whom they made a 
.dreadful Uaughter; but as they could neither afiift their 
friends, nor return to the camp, the way to it being cut off 
by the Numidian horfc, the river and the rain, they re¬ 
treated in good order to Placentia. Moll of the rcll loft 
their lives on the banks of the river, being trampled to 
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pieces by the elephants and horfes. Thofe who efcaped, 
went and joined the body above mentioned. The next 
night Scipio retired alfo to Placentia. The Carthaginians 
gained a complete victory, and their lofs was inconfidera- 
ble, except that a great number of their horfes were de- 
drqyed by the cold, the rain, and the fnow; and that, of 
all their elephants, they faved but one only. 

* In Spain, the Romans had better fuccefs, in this and 
the following campaign; for Cn. Scipio extended his con- 
queds as far as the river Iberus*, defeated Hanno, and 
took him prifoner. 

* Hannibal took the opportunity, whild he was in win¬ 
ter-quarters, to refrelh his troops, and gain the affeftion of 
the natives. For this purpofe, alter having declared to the 
prifoners he had taken from the Roman allies, that he 
was not come with the view of making war upon them, 
but to reftore the Italians to their liberty, and proteft them 
againft the Romans, he fent them all home to their own 
•countries, without requiring the lead ranfom. 

“The winter was no fooner over, than he fet off towards 
Tufcany, whither he haftened his march for two important 
reafons. Fird, to avoid the ill effefts which would arife from 
the ill-will of the Gauls, who were tired with the long day 
of the Carthaginian army in their territories; and impa¬ 
tient of bearing the whole burden of a war, in which they 
had engaged with no other views but to carry it into the 
country ot their common enemy. Secondly, that he might 
increafe, by fome bold exploit, the reputation of his arms 
in the minds of all the inhabitants of Italy, by carrying the 
war to the very gates of Rome; and at the fame time, to 
animate afrefli his troops, and the Gauls his allies, by the 
plunder of the enemy’s lands. But in his m<irch over the 
Appennines, he was overtaken with a dreadful dorm, 
which dedroyed great numbers of his men. The cold, the 
rain, the wind, and hail feemed to confpire his ruin} fo 
that the fatigues which the Carthaginians hat) undergone in 
eroding the Alps, feemed lefs dreadful than thofe they 

4 Polyb. 1. iii. p. 228, p.29. lav. I. xxi. n. 60, 6n 
f Polyb, p, E39. • Eiv. 1 . xxi, n. 58. 
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How fuffered. He therefore marched back to Placentia, 
where he again fought Sempronius, who was returned from 
Home, The lofs on both fides was very near equal. 

1 Whilft Hannibal was in thefe winter quarters, he hit 
upon a true Carthaginian ftratagem. He was furronnded 
%vith fickle and inconftant nations: the friendship he had 
contrafted with them was but of frefh date. He had reafon 
to apprehend a change in their difpofition, and confequent- 
ly that attempts would be made upon his life. To fecure 
himfelf, therefore, he got perukes made, and clothes fuit- 
ed to every age. Of thefe he fometimes wore one, fotne- 
times another; and difguifed himfelf fo often, that not only 
fuch as faw him tranfiently, but even his intimate ac¬ 
quaintance, could fcarce know him. 

u At Rome, Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius had been 
appointed confuls. Hannibal having advice that the latter 
was advanced already as tar as Arretium, a town of 1 uf- 
canv, refolved to go and engage him as foon as poOible. 
Two ways being fhown him, he chofe the fhorteft, though 
the moft troublefome, nay, alrnoft impaffable, by reafon ot 
a fen which he was forced to go through. Here the army 
fuffered incredible hardfhips. During four days and three 
nights, they marched half-way up the leg in water, and con- 
fequently could not get a moment’s fleep. Hannibal him- 
felf who rid upon the only elephant he had left, could 
hardly get through. His long want ot fleep, and thick 
vapours which exhaled from that marfhy place, together 
with the unhealthfulnefs of the feafon, coll him one ot his 

eyes. 


Battle of Thrafymtne. 


* Hannibal being thus got, almoft unexpefledly, out of 
this dangerous place, refrelhed his troops, and then marched 
and pitched his camp between Arretium and Feiulae, in the 
richefl and moft fruitful part of Tufcany. His firft en¬ 
deavours were, to difeover the genius and chara&er of Fla- 
minius, in order that he might take advantage of his foible, 

t Polyb. 1 . XKU Liv. 1 . xxii. n, i. Appian. in Bell. Anuib. p. 316. 
u Polyb, p, 230, 231* Liv, 1 , xxii, n. a. * Polyb, 1 . in. p. 
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which, according to Polybius, ought to be the chief ftudy 
of a general. He was told, that Flaminius was greatly con¬ 
ceited of his own merit, bold, enterprifing, ra(h, and fond 
ot glory* To plunge him the deeper into thefe excelfes, to 
which he was naturally, prone*, he enflamed his impetuous 
fpirit* by laying wafte and burning the whole country, in 
his fight. 

Flaminius was not of a temper to continue ina£iive in 
his camp, though Hannibal fhould have lain ftill. But 
when he faw the territories of his allies laid wafte before his 
eyes, he thought it would refleH difhonour upon him 
fliould he fuffer Hannibal to ranfack Italy without control ; 
and even advance to the very walls of Rome, without 
meeting any refiftance. He rejected with fcorn the prudent 
counfels of thofe who advifed him to wait the arrival of his 
colleague; and to be fatisfied for the prefent with putting a 
flop to the devaftation of the enemy* 

. In the mean time, Hannibal was ftill advancing towards 
Rome, having Cortona on the left hand, and the lake Thra- 
fymene on his right. When he faw that the conful follow¬ 
ed clofe after him, with the defign to give him battle, by 

<• 

Hopping him in his march; having obferved that the ground 
was convenient for that purpofe, he aifo began to prepare 
himfelf for the battle. The lake Thrafymene and the 
mountains of Cortona form a very narrow defile, which 
leads into a large valley, lined on both fides, with hills of 
a confiderablc height, and clofed, at the outlet, by a fteep 
lull of difficult accefs. On this hill, Hannibal, alter hav¬ 
ing croffed the valley, came and encamped with the main 
body of his army; polling his light-armed infantry in am- 
bufeade upon the hills on the right, and part of his cavalry 
behind thofe on the left, as far almoll as the entrance of the 
defile, through which Flaminius was obliged to pafs. Ac¬ 
cordingly this general who followed him very eagerly, 
with the refolulion to fight him, being come to the defile 
near the lake, was forced to halt, becaufe night was coming 
on ; but he entered it the next morning at day-break. 

* Apparent fcrociter omnia ar. prtrpreptrc aSurum. Quo/;ut prettier ejjct in fua 
vitia, agitarc cm atyut irritan Pixm parol. J.iv, I, xui. u. 3. 
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Hannibal having permitted him to advance, with all 
his forces, above half way through the valley, and feeing 
the Roman van-guard pretty near him, he founded the 
charge, and commanded his troops to come out of their amt 
bufcade, in order that he might attack the enemy, at the 
fame time, from all quarters. The reader may guefs at 
the confternation with which the Romans were feized. 

They were not yet drawn up in order of battle, neither 
had they got their arms in readinefs, when they found them- 
felves attacked in front, in rear, and in flank. In a mo¬ 
ment, all the ranks were put into diforder. Flaminius, 
alone undaunted in fo univerfal a furprife, animates his fol- 
diers both with his hand and voice; and exhorts them to cut 
themfelves a paflage, with their fwords, through the midit 
of .the enemy. But the tumult which reigned every where, 
the dreadful Ihouts of the enemy, and a fog that was rifen, 
prevented his being feen or heard. However when the Ro¬ 
mans faw themfelves furrounded on all fides either by the 
enemy or the lake, and the iinpoflibility of faving their 
lives by flight, it roufed their courage, and both parties be¬ 
gan the fight with aftonifhing animofity. Their fury was 
fo great, that not a foldier in either army perceived an 
earthquake which happened in that country, and buried 
whole cities in ruins. In this confufion, Flaminius being 
flain by one of the Infubrian Gauls, the Romans began to 
give ground, and at lafl: quite ran away. Great numbers 
to fave themfelves leaped into the lake; whilft others, 
climbing over the mountains, fell into the enemy’s hands, 
whom they flrove to avoid. Six thoufand only cut their 
way through the conquerors, and retreated to a place of 
fafety; but the next day they were taken prifoners. In 
this battle fifteen thoufand Romans were killed, and about 
ten thoufand cfcaped to Rome by different roads. Han¬ 
nibal font back the Latins, who were allies of the Romans, 
into their own country, without demanding the leaft ran- 
foui. He commanded fear eh to be made for the body of 


Flaminius, in order to give it burial, but it could not be 
found. He afterwards put his troops into quarters of refreflv* 
jnent, and folcmnizcd the funerals ol thirty ol his chief ofih 
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cers who were killed in the battle. He loft in all but fifteen 
hundred men, mod of whom were Gauls. 

Immediately after Hannibal difpatched a courier to Car- 
thage, with the news of his good fuccefs in Italy. This 
caufed the greateft joy for the prefent, railed the mod pro- 
mifing hopes with regard to the future, and revived the cou¬ 
rage of all the citizens. They now prepared, with incredi¬ 
ble ardour, to fend into Italy and Spain, all neceffary fuc- 
co urs. 

Rome, on the contrary, was filled with univerfal grief and 
alarm, as foon as the przetor had pronounced from the roftra 
the following words. We have lojl a great battle . The fenate, 
ftudious of nothing but the public welfare, thought that in fo 
great a calamity and fo imminent a danger, recourfe mull be 
had to extraordinary remedies. They therefore appointed 
Quintus Fabius di&ator, a perfon as confpicuous for his 
wifdom as his birth. It was the cuftom at Rome, that the 
momenta diftatorwas nominated, all authority ceafed, that 
of the tribunes of the people excepted. M. Minucius was 
appointed his general of horfe. We are now in the feconcf 
year of the war. 

9 

Hannibal's Condud with refped to Fabius . 

y Hannibal, after the battle of Thrafymene, not think-* 
fog it yet proper to march dire&ly to Rome, contented him- 
fell, in the mean time, with laying wafte the country. 
He crofted Umbria and Picenum; and after ten days march, 
arrived in the territory of Adria*. He got a very confider- 
able booty in his march. Out of his implacable enmity 
to the Romans, he commanded, that all who were able to 
bear arms,fhou!d be put to the fword ; and meeting no ob- 
ftacle any where, he advanced as far as Apulia; plundering 
the countries which lay in his way, and carrying dcfolation 
wherever he came, in order to compel the nations to dif- 
engage thcmfelves from their alliance with the Romans; 
and to fliow all Italy, that Rome itfclf, now quite difpi- 
ritecl, yielded him the vi&ory. 

y Polyb. I. iu. p. 239—255. Liv. I. xxii. n. 9.-30. 

* A fmall town, which gave numc to the Adriatic lea, 
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Fabius, followed by Minucius and four legions, had 
marched from Home in quell of the enemy, but with a firm 
refolution not to let him take the Jeafi advantage, nor to 
advance one flop till he had firft reconnoitred everyplace; 
nor hazard a battle till lie fhould be fure of fuccefs. 

As foon as both armies were in fight, Hannibal, to ter¬ 
rify the Roman forces, offered them battle, by advancing 
very near the intrenchments of their camp. But finding 
every thing quiet there, he retired; blaming, in appearance 
the outward cowardice of the enemy, whom he upbraided 
with having at laft loll that valour fo natural to their an- 
ceftors; but fretted inwardly to find he had to do with a ge¬ 
neral of fo different a genius from Sempronius and Flami- 
nius; and that the Romans, inftru&ed by their defeat, had, 
at lafl made choice of a commander capable of oppofing 
Hannibal, 

From this moment he perceived that the diftator would 
not be formidable to him by the boldnefs of his attacks, but 
by the prudence and regularity of his conduft, which might 
perplex and embarrafs him very much. The only cir- 
cumdance he now wanted to know was, whether.the new 
general had refolution enough to purfue fleadily the plan he 
feemed to have laid down. Fie endeavoured therefore to 
roufe him, by his frequent removals from place to place, 
by laying wade the lands, plundering the cities, and burn¬ 
ing the villages and towns. He, at one time, would raife his 
camp with the utmoll precipitation; and at another, flop 
fhort in fome valley out of the common route, to try whe¬ 
ther he could not furprife him in the plain. However, 
Fabius dill kept his troops on hills, but without lofing fight 
of Hannibal; never approaching near enough to come to an 
engagement; nor yet keeping at fuch a didance, as might 
give him an opportunity of Heaping him. He never fuffer- 
ed his foldiers to dir out of the camp, except to forage, 
and on thofe occafions, not without a numerous convoy. 

If ever he enga 
Very cautioully, that his troops had always the advantage. 
By this conduft he revived, by infallible degrees, the cou¬ 
rage of the foldiers, which the lofs of three battles had en^ 


ged it was only in (light fkirmiflies, and ft> 
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tirely damped; and enabled them to rely,'as they had for*, 
merly done, on their valour and good fuccefs. 

Hannibal, having got immenfely rich fpoils in Campania, 
•where he had refided a confiderable time, left it, with his ar¬ 
my, in order that he might not confume the provifions he 
had laid up, and which he referved for the winter feafon. 
JBefides, he could no longer continue in a country of gar¬ 
dens and vineyards, which were more agreeable to the eye, 
than ufetul for the fubfiftence of an army; a country where 
he would have been forced to take up his winter quarters 
among .marfhes, rocks, andfands; during which the Ro¬ 
mans would have drawn plentiful fupplies from Capua, 
and the richeft parts of Italy. He therefore refolved to 
fettle elfewhere. 

Fabius naturally fuppofed, .that Hannibal would be 
obliged to return the fame way he came, and that he might 
eafily annoy him-during his march. He began by throwing 
at confiderable body of troops into, and thereby fecuring, 
Cafilinum, a fmall town fituated on the Vulturnus, which 
feparated the territories of Falernum from thofe of Capua: 
he afterwards detached four thoufand men, to go and feizc 
the only narrow pafs through which Hannibal could come 
out; and then, according to his ufual cuftom, polls himfelf 
with the remainder of the army on the hills adjoining to the 
road. 

The Carthaginians arrive, and encamp in the plain at 
the foot of the mountains.. And, now the crafty Carthagi¬ 
nian falls into,the fame fnare he had laid for Flaminius at 
the defile of Thrafymene; and it feemed impoffible for him 
ever to extricate himfelf out of this difficulty, there being 
but one outlet, of which the Romans were pofTefTed. Fa- 
bius, fancying himfelf fure of his prey, was only contriving 
how to feize it. He flattered himfelf with the probable 
hopes of putting an end to the war by this Angle battle. 
# Neverthelefs, lie thought fit to defer the attack till the next 

dav. 

Hannibal perceived, that* his own artifices were now 
.employed againft him. It is in fuch junctures as the fc, that 
a general lias need of great prefence of mind, and unufuftl 

Xcc .innibtikm feJcUit fuis ft art it us pelt* Liv. 
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fortitude, to view danger in its utmoft extent, without 

being ftruck with the leaft dread; and to find out fure and 

inftant expedients without deliberating. Immediately the 

Carthaginian general caufed two thou fan d oxen to be got 

together, and ordered fmall bundles of vine-branches to be 

tied to their horns. He then commanded the branches to be 

fet on fire in the dead of night, and the oxen to be driven 

with violence to the top of the hills where the Romans were 

encamped. As foon as thofe creatures felt the flame, the 

pain putting them in a rage, they flew up and down on all 

fides, and fet fire to the fhrubs and bufhes they met in their 
9 ✓ 

way. This fquadron, of a new kind, was fuflained by a good 
number of light-armed foldiers, who had orders to leize up¬ 
on the fummit of the mountain, and to charge the enemy in 
cafe they fhould meet them. All things happened which 
Hannibal had forfeen. The Romans, who guarded the de¬ 
file, feeing the fires fpread over the hills which were above 
them, and imagining that it was Hannibal making his efcape 
by torch-light, quit their poft, and run up to the mountains 
to oppofe his paffage. The main body of the army not know¬ 
ing what to think of all this tumult; and Fabius himfelf not 
daring to ftir, as it was exccfiively dark, for fear of a fur- 
prife, waits for the return of the day. Hannibal feizes this 
opportunity, marches his troops and the fpoils through the 
defile which was now unguarded, and refeues his army out 
of a fnare in which, had Fabius been but a little more vigor¬ 
ous, it would cither have been deftroyed, or at leaft very 
much weakened. It is glorious for a man to turn his very 
errors to his advantage, and make them fubfervient to his 


reputation. 

The Carthaginian army returned to Apulia, (till purfued 
and harafled by the Romans. The delator, being obliged to 
take a journey to Rome, on account of fomc religious cere¬ 
monies, earneftly entreated his general of horie, before his 


departure, not to fight during his abfence. However, 
Minucius did not regard either his advice or his entreaties; 
but the very firft opportunity he had whilft part ot Hanni¬ 
bal's troops were foraging, lie charged the reft, and gained 
fome advantage. He immediately lent advice of this to 
Rome, as if lie had obtained a confidcrablc viftory. The 
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news of this, with what had juft before happened at the 
paffage of the defile, raifed complaints and murmurs againft 
the flow and timorous circumfpeftion of Fabius. In a 
word, matters were carried fo far, that the Romaic people 
gave his general of horfe an equal authority with him; a 
thing unheard of before: the diftator was upon the road 
when he received advice of this: for he had left Rome, in 
order that he might not be an eye-witnefs of what was con¬ 
triving againft him. His conftancy, however, was not 
fhaken. He was very fenfible, that though his authority in 
the command was divided, yet his (kill in the art of war was 
not fo*. This foon became manifeft. 

Minucius, grown arrogant at the advantage he had gained 
over his colleague, propofed that each fliould command a 
day alternately, or even a longer time. But Fabius rejefted 
this propofal, as it would have expofed the whole army to 
danger, whilft under the command of Minucius. He there¬ 
fore chofe to divide the troops, in order that it might be in 
his power to preferve, at leaft, t^hat part which fhould fall 
to his (hare. 

•Hannibal, fully informed of all that palled in the Roman 
camp, was overjoyed to hear of this diifenlion of the two 
commanders. He therefore laid a fnare tor the rath Minu¬ 
cius, who accordingly plunged headlong into it; and en¬ 
gaged the enemy on an eminence, in which an ambufcade 
was concealed. But his troops being foon put into diforder, 
were juft upon the point of being cut to pieces, when 
Fabius, alarmed by the ftulden outcries of the wounded, 
called aloud to his foldiers: “ Let us halten to the afliftance 
of Minucius; let us fly and fnatch the viftory from the 
enemy, and extort from our fellow-citizens a confefliom of 
their fault.” This fuccour was very fealbnable, and com¬ 
pelled Hannibal to found a retreat. The latter, as he was 
retiring, faid, “ That the cloud, which had been long hover¬ 
ing on the fummit of the mountains, had at laft burft with a 
loud crack, and caufcd a mighty ftorra.” So important and 
fealbnable a fervicc done by the di&ator, opened the eyes 
ol Minucius. He accordingly acknowledged his error, re- 

* Satis fuUns hand quaqucvn cum imperii jure artem imperandi crquatam* Liv. 1. xxiu 
n. a6. 
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turned immediately to his duty and obedience, and fhowed, 
that it is fometimes more glorious to know how to atone for 
a fault, than not to have comtaitted it. 

9 

The State of Affairs in Spain . 

y In the beginning of this campaign, Cn. Scipio, having 
fuddenly attacked the Carthaginian fleet, commanded by 
Hamilcar, defeated it, and took twenty-five fhips, with a 
great quantity of rich fpoils. This viftory made the Romans 
fenfible, that they ought to be particularly attentive to the 
affairs of Spain, becaufe Hannibal could draw confiderable 
fupplies both of men and money from that country. Ac¬ 
cordingly they fent a fleet thither, the command whereof was 
given to P. Scipio, who after his arrival in Spain, having 
joined his brother, did the commonwealth very great fervice. 

Till that time the Romans had never ventured beyond the 
Ebro. They then were fatisfied, with their having gained 
the friendfhip of the nations fituated between that river and 
Italy, and confirming it by alliances: but under Publius, 
they croffed the Ebro, and carried their arms much farther 
up into the country. 

The circumftance which contributed mod to promote 
their affairs, was, the treachery of a Spaniard in Saguntum. 
Hannibal had left there the children of the moll diflinguilhed 
families in Spain, whom he had taken as hoftages. Abelox, 
for fo this Spaniard was called, perfuaded Boftar, the 
governor of the city, to fend back thefe young men into their 
country, in order, by that means, to attach the inhabitants 
more firmly to the Carthaginian interelt. He himfelf was 
charged with this coramiffion. But he carried them to the 
Romans, who afterwards delivered them to their relations, 
and, by fo acceptable a prefent, acquired their amity. 

The Battle of Cannae. 

z The next fpring, C. Terentius Varro and L. ^Erailius A. M. 
Paulus were chofcn confuls at Rome. In this campaign, 

v Polyb. 1 . iii. p. 245—250. Liv. 1 . xxii. n. 19. aa. ^ 3 - 

* Polyb. 1 . iii. p, 255-26S. Liv, 1 . xxii. n, 34-34, 
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which was the third of the fecond Punic war, the Romans 
did what had never been praftifed before, viz . to compofe 
the army of eight legions, each confining of five thoufand 
men, exclufive of the allies., For, as we have already 
obferved, the Romans never raifed but four legions, each 
of which confifted of about four thoufand foot, and three 
hundred horfe *. They never, except on the mod impor¬ 
tant occafions, made them confill of five thoufand of the 
one, and four hundred of the other. As for the troops of 
the allies, their infantry was equal to that of the legions, but 
they had three times as many horfe. Each of the confuls 
had commonly half the troops of the allies, with two legions, 
in order for them to aft feparately; and all thefe forces were 
very feldom ufed at the fame time, and in the fame expedi¬ 
tion. Here the Romans had not only four, but eight 
legions, fo important did the affair appear to them. The 
fenate even thought fit, that the two confuls of the foregoing 
year, Servilius and Attilius, fhould ferve in the army as 
proconfuls; but the latter could not go into the field, by 
reafon of his great age. 

Varro, at his fetting out from Rome, had declared open¬ 
ly, that he would fall upon the enemy the very firil oppor¬ 
tunity, and put an end to the war; adding, that it would 
never be terminated, fo long as men, of the character of 
Fabius, Ihould be at the head of the Roman armies. An 
advantage which he gained over the Carthaginians, of whom 
near feventeen hundred were killed, greatly increafed his 
boldnefs and arrogance. As for Hannibal he confidered this 
•lofs as a real advantage ; being perfuaded that it would ferve 
as a bait to the conful’s ralhncls, and prompt him on to a 
battle, which he wanted extremely. It was afterwards 

' 4 

known, that Hannibal was reduced to fuch a fcarcity of 
provifions, that he could not poffibly have fubfifted ten days 
longer. The Spaniards were already meditating to leave 
him. So that there would have been an-end of Hannibal 

t 

and his army, if his good fortune had not thrown a Varro in 
his way. 

i 

M Polybius fuppofes only two hundred horfe in each legion: but J. Lipfius 
thinks that this is a miftakc either of the author or tranferiber. 
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Both armies having often removed from place to place, 
came in fight ol each other near Cannae, a little town in 
Apulia, fituated on the river Aufidus. As Hannibal was 
encamped in a level open country, and his cavalry much 
fuperior to that of the Romans, ^Emilius did not think 
proper to engage in fuch a place. He was for drawing 
the enemy into an irregular fpot, where the infantry might 
have the greateft fhare in the atlion. But his colleague, who 
was wholly inexperienced, was of a contrary opinion. Such 
is the inconveniency of a divided command; jealoufy, a 
difparity of tempers, or a diverfity of views, feldom lading 
to create a diffention between the two generals. 

The troops on each fide were, for fome time, contented 
with flight fikirmilhes. But, at lall one day, when Varro 
had the command (for the two confuls took it by turns) 
preparations were made on both fides for battle. iTmilius 
had not been confulted; yet, though he extremely difap- 
proved the conduft of his colleague, as it was not in his 
power to prevent it, he feconded him to the utmofl. 

Hannibal, after having made his foldiers obferve, that, 
being fuperior in cavalry, they .could not poflibly have pitch¬ 
ed upon a better fpot for fighting, had it been left to their 
choice: “ Return then, ” fays he, “thanks to the gods, 
for having brought the enemy hither, that you may triumph 
over them; and thank me alfo, lor having reduced the Ro¬ 
mans to a neceflity of coming to an engagement. Alter 
three great viftorics, won fucceflivcly, is not the remem¬ 
brance of your own aflions luflicient to infpire you with 
courage ? By the former battles you arc become mailers 
of the open country; but this will put you in pofleflion ot 
all the cities, and (I prefume to fay it) of all the riches and 
power of the Romans. It. is not words that we want, but 
ailion. I trull in the gods, that you lliall loon fee my pro- 
miles verified.” 

The two armies were very unequal in number. That 
of the Romans, including the allies, amounted to tourfeore 
thoufand foot, and a little above fix thoufand horfe; and 
that of the Carthaginians conlifled but of forty thoufand 
foot, all weU-difciplined, and of ten thoufand horfe. ALmi- 
Jius commanded the right wing of the Romans, Varro the 
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left, and Servilius, one of the confuls of the laft year, was 
pofted in the centre. Hannibal, who had the art of taking 
all advantages, had pofted himfelf, fo as the wind Vultur- 
nus *, which rifes at certain Rated times, fhould blow direft- 
ly in the faces ot the Romans during the fight, and cover 
them with dull ; then keeping the river Aufidus on his left, 
and polling his cavalry in the wings, he formed his main 
body of the Spanilh and Gallic infantry, which he polled 
in the centre, with half the African heavy-armed foot on 
the right, and half on their left, on the fame line with the 
cavalry. His army being thus drawn up, he put himfelf at 
the head of the Spanilh and Gallic infantry ; and having 
drawn them out of the line, advanced to give them battle, 
rounding his front as he advanced nearer the enemy; and 
extending his flanks in the lhape of a half moon, in order 
that he might leave no interval between his main body and 
the reft of the line, which confilled of the heavy-armed 
infantry, who had not moved from their polls. 

The fight foon began, and the Roman legions that were 
in the wings, feeing their centre warmly attacked, advanced 
to charge the enemy in flank. Hannibal’s main body, after 
a brave refiliance, finding themfelves furioully attacked on 
all fides, gave way, being overpowered by numbers; and 
retired through the interval they had left in the centre of 
the line. The Romans having purfued them thither with 
eager confufion, the two wings of the African infantry, 
which was frefh, well-armed, and in good order, wheeled 
about on a fudden towards that void fpace in which the 
Romans, who were already fatigued, had thrown themfelves 
in diforder; and attacked them vigoroufly on both fides, 
without allowing them time to recover themfelves, or leav¬ 
ing them ground to draw up. In the mean time, the two 
wings of the cavalry, having defeated thofe of the Romans, 
which were much inferior to them ; and in order to purfue 
the broken and fcattered fquadrons, having left only as 
many forces as were necefiury to keep them from rallying, 
advanced and charged the rear of the Roman infantry, 

4 A violent burning wind, blowing South-fouth-cnff, whir.li, in this flat 
'jnd fancy country, railed clouds of ho*, duft, and blinded and choakcd iht 
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which, being furrounded at once on every fide by the ene¬ 
my’s horfe and foot, was all cut to pieces, after having 
fought with unparalleled bravery. ALmiiius, being cover¬ 
ed with the wounds he had received in the fight, was after¬ 
wards killed by a body of the enemy to whom he was not 
known; and with him two quasltors, one and twenty mi¬ 
litary tribunes, many who had been either confuls or prae¬ 
tors; Servilius, one of the laft year’s confuls; Minucius, 
the late general of the horfe to Fabius, and fourfcore fena- 
tors. Above feventy thoufand men fell in this battle*; 
and the Carthaginians, fo great was their fury+, did not 
give over the {laughter, till Hannibal, in the very heat of 
it, called out to them feveral times; Stop, joldiers ; /pare 
the vanquijhed . Ten thoufand men, who had been left to 
guard the camp, furrendered- themfelves prifoners of war 
after the battle. Varro the conful retired to Venufia, 
with only feventy horfe: and about four thoufand men 
efcaped into the neighbouring cities. Thus Hannibal re¬ 
mained mailer of the field, he being chiefly indebted for this, 
as well as for his former viftories, to the fuperiority of his 
cavalry over that of the Romans. He loll four thoufand 
Gauls, fifteen hundred Spaniards and Africans, and two- 
hundred horfe. 

Maharbal, one of the Carthaginian generals, advifed Han¬ 
nibal to march direftly to Rome, promifing him, that with¬ 
in five days they Ihould fup in the Capitol. Hannibal an- 
fwering, that it was an affair which required mature exa¬ 
mination; 44 I fee,” replies Maharbal, 44 that the gods have 
not endowed the fame man with all talents. You, Hanni¬ 
bal, know how to conquer, but not to make the bell ufe of 
a vitlory 

It is pretended that this delay faved Rome and the empire. 
Many authors, and among the fed Livy, charge Hannibal 
on this occalion, as guilty of a capital error. But others, 

* Livy leflens very much the number of the (lain, making them amount 
but to about forty-three thoufand. But Polybius ought rather to be believed. 

+ Duo maxi mi cxcrcitus cap ad hijlium fatidaUm , donee Annibal diceret militifuo: 
Parcc ferro, Flo a. 1. i. c. 6. 

£ Turn Maharbal; non omnia nhnirum eidem Dii dcderc • Vinccrc fcis t Annibale 
viSloria uti ttefeis . Liv, l, xxit, n. 51. 
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more referved, are not fox* condemning, without evident 
proofs, fo renowned a general, who in the reft of his 
conduct, was never wanting, either in prudence to make 
choice ot the bell expedients, or in readinefs to put his de- 
figns in execution. They, befides, are inclined to judge 
■ favourably of him, from the authority, or at leaft the filence 
of Polybius, who fpeaking of the memorable confequences 
ot this celebrated battle, fays, That the Carthaginians were 
firmly perfuaded, that they fhould poflefs themfelves of 
Rome at the fir ft aflault: but then he does not mention 
how this could poflibly have been effedted, as that city 
was very populous, warlike, ftrongly fortified, and defended 
with a garrifon of two legions; nor does he any where give 
the leaft hint that fuch a pi*oje£t was teafible, or that Hanni¬ 
bal did wrong in not attempting to put it in execution. 

And, indeed, it we examine matters more narrowly, we 
{hall find, that according to the common maxims of war, it 
could not be undertaken. It is certain, that Hannibal’s 
'hole infantry, before the battle, amounted but to forty 
thoufaml men; and as fix thoufand of thefe had been {lain 


.x 


in the afclion, and, doubtlefs, many more either wounded 
or difabled, there could remain but fix or feven and twen¬ 
ty thoufand foot fit for fervice; now this number was not 
fufficient to inveft fo large a city as Rome, which had a river 
running through it; nor to attack it in form, becaufe they 
had neither engines, ammunition, nor any other things ne- 
celfary for carrying on a fiegc, a For want of thefe, Han¬ 
nibal, even alter his vidtory at Thrafymene, mifearried in 
his attempt upon Spolctum; and foon after the battle of 
Cannae, was forced to raife the ficge of a little namelefs 
city*. It cannot be denied, but that had he mifearried on 
the prefent occafion, nothing lefs could have been expedi¬ 
t'd but that he mult have been irrecoverably loft. How¬ 
ever, to form a juft judgment of this matter, a man ought 
to be a foldier, and ihould, perhaps, have been upon the 
{pot. This is an old difputc, on which none but thole 
who arc perfetlly well (killed in the art of war, Ihould pie- 
tend to give their opinion. 

9 

* lav. 1. xxi. n. 9. Ibid. 1 , xxiii. 11. 18 

'* Cafi) inum. 
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h Soon after the battle of Cannse, Hannibal difpatched 
his brother Mago to Carthage, with the news of this vifto- 
ry; and at t!ie fame time to demand fuccours, in order that 
he might be enabled to put an end to the war. Mago being 
arrived* made, in full fenate, a lofty fpeech, in which he ex¬ 
tolled his brother’s exploits, and difplayed the great ad¬ 
vantages he had gained over the Romans. And to give a 
•more lively ideaot the greatnefs of the vi&ory, by fpeaking 
in fome meafure to the eye, he poured out in the middle 
of the fenate, a bulhel * of gold rings, which had been taken 
-from the fingers of fuch of the Roman nobility who had 
fallen in the battle of Cannae. He concluded with demand¬ 
ing money, provifions, and frefh troops. All the fpeftators 
were flruck with an extraordinary joy; upon which Imil- 
con, a great fiickler for Hannibal, fancying he now had a 
fair opportunity to infult Hanno, the chief of the contrary 
faftion, afked him whether he was Rill difTatisfied with the 
war they were carrying on againft the Romans, and was for 
having Hannibal delivered up to them ? Hanno, without 
difcovering the leaft emotion, replied, that he was Rill of 
the fame mind; and that the victories they fo much boafl- 
ed (fuppofing them real) could not give him joy, but only 
in proportion as they fhould be made fubfervient to an ad¬ 
vantageous peace: he then undertook to prove that the 
mighty exploits, on which they infilled fo much, were 
wholly chimerical and imaginary. “ I have cut to pieces, 
fays he,” continuing Mago’s fpeech, “ the Roman armies. 
Send me fome troops.—What more could you alk, had 
you been conquered ? I have twice feized upon the enemy’s 
camp, full (no doubt) of provifions of every kind.—Send 
me provifions and money.—Could you have talked other- 
wife had you lofi your camp?” He then afked Mago, 
whether any of the Latin nations were come over to Han¬ 
nibal, and whether the Romans had made him any propo- 
fals of peace? To this Mago anfwcring in the negative: 

“ I then perceive,” replied Hanno, “ that we are no farther 

b Liv. 1 . xxiii. n. 11 —14. 

# Pliny 1 . xxxiii. c, 1. fays, that there were three buflicls feat to Carthage. 
Livy oblcrvcs, that fome authors make them amount to three buflicls and a 
half; but he thinks it mod probable, that there was but one, 1. xxxiii. n. ta. 
Piorus, 1. ii. c. t6. makes it two buflicls. 
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advanced* than when Hannibal firft lahded in Italy/ 7 The 
•inference he drew from hence was* that neither men nor 
money ought to be lent. But Hannibal’s faftion prevailing 
at that time, no regard was paid to Hanno’s remonftrances, 
which were confidered merely as the effe£l of prejudice 
and jealoufy; and, accordingly, orders Were given for levy¬ 
ing the fupplies of men and money which Hannibal requir¬ 
ed. Magd let out immediately for Spain, to raife twenty- 
four thoufand foot, and four thoufand horfe in that country; 
but thefe levies were afterwards flopped, and fent another 
way; fo eager was the contrary faftion to oppofe the de- 
figfifc of a general whom they utterly abhorred. t Whereas, 
-in Rome, a conful, who had fled, was thanked becaufe he 
had not defpaired of the commonwealth; at Carthage, peo¬ 
ple were almoft angry with Hannibal, for being viftorious. 
But Hanno could never forgive him the advantages he had 
gained in this War* becaufe he had undertaken it in oppo- 
fnion to his counfel. Thus being more jealous for the ho- 
tiout of his own opinions than for the good of his country, 
And a greater enemy to the Carthaginian general than to the 
Romans, he did all that lay in his power to prevent future, 
and to tuin pafl fuccefles. 


Hannibal takes up his Winter-quarters in Capua . 


d The battle of Cannae fubjcfled the moll powerful 
nations of Italy to Hannibal, drew over to his interefl 
Grmcia Magna*, with the city of Tarentum; and fo 
wrefted from the Romans, their moll ancient allies* among 
whom the Capuans held the fir ft rank. This city, by the 
fertility of its foil, its advantageous lituation, and the bleff- 
ings of a long peace, had rifen to great wealth and power. 
Luxury, and a flow of plcafurcs, (the ufual attendants on 
wealth) had corrupted the minds of all its citizens, who, 
from their natural inclinations, were but too much inclin¬ 
ed to voluptuoufnefs and all exceffes. 


e DcSt. Evrcm. 11 Liv. xxiii. n. 4.-18. 

* Caterm qnutii Grtrci omnem feu oram mar it imam Cothnis fuis , t Gritchi deduflit , 
cbfidcrcnl) r. But after the Greeks had, by their colonies, polIcHcd ihcmlclven 
'of almoft all the maritime eoaft this very country (together with Sicily) was 
tailed Gracia Magna t &c. Cluveii. Geograph, 1 . iii. c. 30. 
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' Hannibal * made choice of this city for his winter quar¬ 
ters. Here it was that his foldiers, who had fuftained the 
moft grievous toils, and braved the moft formidable dan¬ 
gers, were overthrown by delights, and a profufion of all 
things, into which they plunged with the greater eagernefs, 
as they, till then, had been ftrangers to them. Their 
courage was fo greatly enervated in this bewitching retire¬ 
ment, that all their after efforts were owing rather to the 
fame and fplendor of their former viftories, than to their 
prefent ftrength. When Hannibal marched his forces out 
of the city, one would have taken them for other men, 
and the reverfe of thofe who had fo lately marched into 
it* Accuftomed, during the winter feafon, to commodious 
lodgings, to eafe and plenty, they were no longer able to 
bear hunger, thirft, long marches, watchings, and the other 
toils of war; not to mention that all obedience, all difci- 
pline, were entirely laid afide. 

I only tranfcribc, on this occafion, from Livy, who, if he 
may be credited, thinks Hannibal’s flay at Capua a reproach 
to his condufl-; and pretends, that he there was guilty of an 
infinitely greater error, than when he neglefted to march 
direttly to Rome after the battle of Cannae. For this 
delay t, fays Livy, might feem only to have retarded his 
viftory; whereas this laft mifconduft rendered him abfo- 
lutely incapable of ever defeating the enemy. In a word, 
as Marcellus obferved judicioufly afterwards, Capua was 
to the Carthaginians and their general, what ^Cannae had 
been to the Romans. There their martial genius, their love 
of difcipline were loft: there their former fame, and their 
almoft certain hopes of future glory, vanifhed at once. And, 
indeed, from thenceforth the afFairs of Hannibal advanced 
to their decline by fwift fteps; fortune declared in favour 


* Ibid partem major cm hiemis exercitmn in teflis habuit; advcrfns omnia Humana 
mala Juepe ac dm durante bonis inexpertum at qua infuetum , Jtaque quos nulla mad 
vicerat vis , perdidert nimia bona ac voluptates immodiccc , et co impenjius , quo avidius ex 
injolentia in easfo miferanU Liv. 1. xxiii, n. 18. 

■f I Ha enim ennttatio dijlulijfc modo viCloriam vidcri potato, hie error vires ademijfs 
ad vincendum, Liv. 1 . xxiii. 18. 


J Capua in Annibali Cannas fuijj'e: ibi virtutem bellicam, ibi militarem difciplinam » 
ibiprateriti temporisfamatn , ibifpemjuturi extinttam. Liv. 1 . xxiii* n. 45. 
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of prudence, and victory feemed now reconciled to the 
Romans. 

I know not whether Livy has reafon to impute all thefe 
fatal ccmfequences to the delicious abode of Capua. If we 
examine carefully all the circumftances of this hiftory, we 
fhall fcarce be able to perfuade ourfelves, that the little 
progrefs which was afterwards made by the arms of Han¬ 
nibal, ought to be afcribed to Capua. It might, indeed, 
have been one caufe, but this would be a very incon¬ 
siderable one: and the bravery with which the torces of 

Hannibal, afterwards defeated the armies of confuls and 
praetors; the towns they took even in fight of the Romans; 

their maintaining their conquefts lb vigoroufly, and flay¬ 
ing fourteen years after this in Italy in fpite of the Romans; 
all thefe circumftances may induce us to believe, that Livy 
lays too great a ftrefs on the delights of Capua. 

The real caufe of the decay of Hannibal’s affairs was 
owing to his want of necelfary recruits and fuccours from 
Cartilage. e After Maga’s fpeech, the Carthaginian fenate 
had judged it necelfary, in order for the carrying on the 
conquefts in Italy, to fend thither a confiderable reinforce¬ 
ment oi Numidian horfe, forty elephants, and a thoufand 
talents; and to hire, in Spain, twenty thoufand foot, and 
four thoufand horfe, to reinforce their armies in Spain 
and Italy. f Neverthelefs, Mago could obtain an order but 
for twelve thoufand foot, and two thoufand five hundred 
horlc; and even, when he was juft going to march to Italy 
with an army, fo much inferior to that which had been pro-* 
mifed him, he was countermanded and fent to Spain. So 
that Hannibal, after thefe mighty promifes, had neither 
infantry, cavalry, elephants, nor money fent him; but was 
left to his Ihifts. His army was now reduced to twenty-fix 
thoufand foot, and nine thoufaiul horfe. How could it be 
poflible for him with lb inconfiderablc an army, to feize, 
in an enemy’s country, on all the advantageous polls; to 
awe his new allies, to preferve his old conquells, and form 
new ones; and to keep the field, with advantage, again 11 

two armies of the Romans which were recruited every 

* 

year ? This was the true caufe of the declenfion of Hamm* 

• Liv. 1. xxiii. ». j3. 


* ibid. 11. 32. 
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bal s affairs, and of the rain of thofc of Carthage. Was 
the part where Polybius treated this fubjeft extant, we 
doubtJefs fhould find, that he lays a greater firefs on this 
caufe, than on the luxurious delights of Capua. 


The TranfaSions relating to Spain and Sardinia . 

g The two Scipios continued in the command of Spain, A. M. 
and their arms were making a confiderable progrefs there, 
when Afdrubal, who alone feemed able to cope with them, 534. 
received orders from Carthage to march into Italy to the 
relief of his brother. Before he left Spain, he writ to the 
fenate, to convince them ot the abfolute neceflity of their 
fending a general in his ftead, who had abilities fufficient for 
oppofing the Romans. Imilcon was therefore lent thither 
with an army; and Afdrubal fet out upon his march with 
his, in order to go and join his brother. The news of his 
departure was no fooner known, but the greatell part of 
Spain was fubjefted by the Scipios. Thefe two generals, 
animated by fuch fignal fuccefs, refolved to prevent him, 
if poffible, from leaving Spain. They confidered the dan¬ 
ger to which the Romans would be expofed, if, being fcarce 
able to refill Hannibal only, they fhould be attacked by the 
two brothers at the head of two powerful armies. They 
therefore purfued Afdrubal, and, coming up with that 
general, forced him to fight, again ft his inclination. Afdru¬ 
bal was overcome; and, fo far from being able to continue 
his march for Italy, lie found that it would be impoffible 
for him to continue with any fafety in Spain. 

The Carthaginians had no better fuccefs in Sardinia. De- 
figning to take advantage of fome rebellions they had fo¬ 
mented in that country, they loft twelve thoufand men in 
a battle fought again ft the Romans, who took a ftill greater 

number of prifoners, amongft whom were Afdrubal furnam* 
cd Calvus, ITanno, andMago*, who were diflinguifhcd by 

their birth as well as military exploits. . 

e Liv. 1. xxiii. n. 26—30—32—40—41. 

* Not Hannibal's brother. 
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The ill Succejs of Hannibal . The Sieges of Capua and Rome . 

h From Hannibal’s abode in Capua, the Carthaginian 
affairs in Italy no longer fupported their reputation. M. 
Marcellus, firfl as praetor, and afterwards as conful, had 
contributed very much to this revolution, he haraffed Han¬ 
nibal’s army on every occafion, feized upon his quarters, 
forced him to raife fieges, and even defeated him in feveral 
engagements; fo that he was called the fword of Rome, as 
Fabius had before been named its buckler. 

But what moil affe&ed the Carthaginian general, was 
to fee Capua befieged by the Romans. In order therefore 
to preferve his reputation among his allies, by a vigorous 
fupport of thofe who held the chief rank as fuch, he flew to 
the relief of that city, brought forward his forces, attacked 
the Romans, and fought feveral battles to oblige them to 
raife the fiege. At laft, feeing all his meafures defeated, 
he marched haftily towards Rome, in order to make a 
powerful diverfion. He had fome hopes, in cafe he could 
have an opportunity, in the firfl confirmation, to ftorm 
fome part of the city, of drawing the Roman generals with 
all their forces from the fiege of Capua, to the relief of 
their capital; at leaflrhe flattered himfelf, that if, for the 
fake of continuing the fiege, they fliould divide their forces, 
their weaknefs might then offer an occafion, eithe? to the 
Capuansor himfelf, of engaging and defeating them. Rome 
was ftruck, but not confounded. A propofal being made 
by one of the fenators to recal all the armies to fuccour 
Rome, Fabius* declared, that it would be fhameful in them 
to be terrified, and forced to change their meafures upon 
every motion of Hannibal.' They therefore contented 
themfelves with only recalling part of the army, and one 
of the generals, Q. Fulvius the proconful, from the fiege. 
Hannibal, after making fome devaftations, drew up his ar¬ 
my in order of battle before the city and the conful did 

h Liv, 1. xxiii. n. 41—46. 1. xxv. n. 22. 1. xxvi. n. 5—16. 

* Flagitiofum eje lerreri ac circumgi ad omnes Annibalis comminationcs. LiV- 
i. xxvi. n. B. 
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the fame. Botli Tides were preparing to fignalize themfelves 
in a battle, of which Rome was to be the recompence, when 
a violent ftorm obliged them to feparate. They were no 
fooner returned to their refpe&ive camps, but the face of 
the heavens grew calm and ferene. The fame happened fre¬ 
quently afterwards; infomuch that Hannibal, believing 
that there was fomethiug fupernatural in the event, fajd ac¬ 
cording to Livy, that fometimes *his own will, and fome- 
times iortune, would not fuffcr him to take Rome. 

But the circumftances which moil furprifed and intimi¬ 
dated him, was the news, that, whilfi. he lay encamped at 
one of the gates of Rome, the Romans had fent out recruits 
for the army in Spain at another gate; and, at the fame time, 
difpofed of the ground whereon his camp was pitched, not- 
withftanding which it had been fold for its full value. So 
barefaced a contempt Rung Hannibal to the quick: he 
therefore, on the other fide, expo Ted to Tale the (hops of the 
goldfmiths round the Forum. After this bravado, he retired, 
and in his march plundered the rich temple of the goddefs 
Feroniat. 

Capua, thus left to itfelf, held out but very little longer. 
After that fuch of its fenators, as had the chief hand in tire 
revolt, and confequently could not; expeft any quarter from 
the Romans, had put themfelves to-a truly tragical deailvf, 
the city furrendered at diferetion. The fuccefs of this liege, 
whicl'H by the happy con fequences wherewith it was attend¬ 
ed, proved decifive, and gave the Romans a vifibfe fupe- 

* Audita vox Annibalis j'ertur Potiund<e ftbi urbis Romeo > viodo niciitcm npn aW, 
modo fortuiiiim f Liv. 1. xxvi. n. ti. 

+ Feronia was the goddefs of groves, and there was one, with a temple 
in it, dedicated to her, at the foot of the mountain Sora&c. Strabo, fpcak- 
ing of the grove where this goddefs was worfhipped, fays that a faorifiec-was 
offered apnually to her in it; and that her votaries ipfpircd by this goddefs, 
walked unhurt over burning coals. There are flill c.uant fomc medals of 
Auguftus in which this goddefs is reprefunted with a crown on her head. 

$ Vilius Virtue, the chief q[( 1 u£ confpiracy, after having repicfcnted to the 
CapVMUl Cellar, t,h(? feverc treatment whic,h his country might cxpcdl from,the 
PjO^ana, prevailed with twenty* feven tymU.ors to go with him to his own 
houfc, where, after eating a plentiful dinner, and heating themfelves with 
wine, they all drank poifon. Then, taking their lull fa rowel, footer withdrew 
to their own houfes, others (bid with Viriqs; and all expired ^ 

gates were opened to the Romans. Liv. xotvi, n, 1.3, 14* 
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riority over the Carthaginians; difplayed, at the fame time* 
how formidable the power of the Romans was*, when they 
undertook to punifh their perfidious allies ; and the feeble 
protettion which Hannibal could afford his friends, at a 
time when they moft wanted it. . 

The Defeat and Death of the two Scipios in Spain . 

! The face of affairs was very much changed in Spain. 
The Carthaginians had three armies in that country; one 
commanded by Afdrubal, the fon of Gifgo; the fecond 
by Afdrubal, fon of Hamilcar; and a third under Mago, 
who had joined the firft Afdrubal. The two Scipios, Cneus 
and Publius, were for dividing their forces, and attacking 
the enemy feparately, which was the caufe of their ruin; it 
accordingly was agreed that Cneus, with a fmall number of 
Romans, and thirty thoufand Celtiberians, fhould march 
againft Afdrubal the fon of Hamilcar; whilft Publius, with 
the remainder of the forces compofed of Romans and the 
allies of Italy, fhould advance againft the other two generals. 

Publius was vanquished firft. To the two leaders whom 
he had to oppofe, Mafiniffa, elate with the vi&ories he 
had lately gained over Syphax, joined himfclf; and was to 
be foon followed by Indibilis, a powerful Spanilh prince. 
The armies came to an engagement. The Romans, being 
thus attacked on all Tides at once, made a brave refiftance 
as long as they had their general at their head; but th<? 
moment he fell, the few troops, which had efcaped the 
flaughter, fecured themfelves by flight. 

The three viftorious armies marched immediately in quefi 
of Cneus, in order to put an end to the war by his defeat. 
He was already more than half variquifhed, by the defer- 
tion of his allies, who all forfook him ; and left, to the Ro¬ 
man generals, this important inftrutliouf, viz. never to let 

1 Liv. 1. xxv. n. 32—39. 

* Conjtjfiocxprejfahojliquanta vis in Romanis ad cspctcmlas pevnas ab infidclibusficus 
1 1 quam nihil in Annibale auxilii ad rcccptos in jidem tunidos ejj'tt, Liv. 1 . xxvi. n. 16. 

+ Id quidm cavcndum fimper Romanis ducibus erit y cxcmplaque here vert pro document 
tis habenda . A T c ita externis crcdant auxiliis, ut non plus Jui roboris Juar unique propria 
virium in cajlris hat cant, L1 v. n. 3 3, 
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their own forces be exceeded in number by thofe of fo¬ 
reigners. He gueffed that his brother was (lain, and his ar¬ 
my defeated, upon feeing fuch great bodies of the enemy 
arrive. He furvived him but a fhort time, being killed in 
the engagement. Thefe two great men were equally la¬ 
mented by their citizens and allies; and the Spaniards be¬ 
wailed their memory, becaufe of the juftice and moderation 
of their conduct. 

Thefe vaft countries feemed now inevitably loft; but 
the valour of L. Marcius, * a private officer of the equef- 
trian order, preferved them to the Romans. Shortly alter 
this, the younger Scipio was fent thither, who greatly re¬ 
venged the death of his father and uncle, and reftored the 
affairs of the Romans in Spain, to their former flouriffiing 
condition. 

The Defeat and Death of Afdrubal. 

"‘One unforefeen defeat ruined all the meafures, and A.M; 
blafted all the hopes of Hannibal with regard to Italy. A 37 ^ 
The confuls of this year, which was the eleventh of the 
fecond Punic war, (for I pafs over feveral events for bre¬ 
vity fake) were C. Claudius Nero and M. Livius. The 
latter had for his province, the Cifalpin Gaul, where he was 
to oppofe Afdrubal, who, it was reported, was preparing to 
pafs the Alps. The former commanded in the country of 
the Brutians, and in Lucania, that is in the oppofite extre¬ 
mity of Italy, and was there making head againft Hannibal, 

The paffage of the Alps gave Afdrubal very little trou¬ 
ble, becaufe his brother had cleared the way for him, and 
all nations were difpofed to receive him. Some time after 
this he difpatched couriers to Hannibal, but they were in¬ 
tercepted. Nero found by their letters, that Afdrubal was 
haftening to join his brother in Umbria. In a conjunfture 
of fo delicate and important a nature as this, when the 

Polyb. 1, xi. p. 622—C25. liv. 1. xxvii. p. 35~39~ 

# He attacked the Carthaginians who had divided thcmfclves into two 
camps, and were fccurc, as they thought, from any immediate attempt of the 
Romans; killed thirty-feven thoufand of them; took, one thoufand eight 
hundred prifoners, and brought ofl irnmenle plunder. Liv. 1 . xxv. n. 39. 

Vol. I. Dd 
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fafety of Rome-lay at flake, he thought himfelf at liberty to 
difpenfe with the eftablifhed rules * of his duty, for the 
welfare of his country. In confequence of this, it was his 
opinion, that fuch a bold and unexpe&ed blow ought to 
be ftruck, as might be capable of flriking terror into the 
enemy ; by marching to the relief of his colleague, in order 
for them to charge Afdrubal unexpeftedly with their united 
forces. This defign, if the feveral circumflances of it 
were thoroughly examined, will appear exceeding remote 
from imprudence. To prevent the two brothers from join¬ 
ing their armies, was to fave the flate. Very little would be 
hazarded, even though Hannibal fhould be informed of the 
abfence of the conful. From his army, which confided of 
forty-two thoufand men, he drew out but feven thoufand 
for his own detachment, which indeed were the flower of 
his troops, but, at the fame time, a very inconfiderable 
part of them. The reft remained in the camp, which was 
advantageoufly fituated, and ftrongly fortified. Now could 
it be fuppofed, that Hannibal would attack, and force a 
camp, defended by thirty-five thoufand jnen? 

Nero fet out without giving his foldiers the lead notice 
of his defign. When he advanced fo far, that it might be 
communicated without any danger, he told them, that he 
was leading them to certain viftory; that in war, all things 
depended upon reputation: that the bare rumour of their 
arrival would difconcert all the mcafurcs of the Carthagi¬ 
nians; and that the whole honour ot this battle would fall 
to them. 

They marched with extraordinary diligence, and joined 
the other conful in the night, but did not pitch feparate 
camps, the better to impofe upon the enemy. The troops 
which were newly arrived joined thole of Livius. The 
army of Portius the praetor was encamped near that of the 
conful, and in the morning a council of war was held. 
Livius was of opinion that it might be proper to allow the 
troops fomc days to refrefh thcmfelves; but Nero be fought 
him not to ruin, by delay, an enterprife to which difpatch 
only could give fucccfs; and to take advantage of the error 

* No general was allowed to leave his own province, to go into that of 
another. 
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of the enemy, as well abfent as prefent. This advice was 
complied with, and accordingly the fignal for battle was 
given. Afdrubal, advancing to his foremoft ranks, difco- 
vered, by feveral circumflances, that frefh troops were ar¬ 
rived ; and he did not doubt but that they belonged to the 
other conful. This made him conjefture, that his brojther 
had fuftained a confiderable lofs, and at the fame tii 
that he was come too late to his afliflance. 



After making thefe refleftions, he caufed a retre 
founded, and his army began to march in great difo 
Night overtaking him, and his guides deferting, he was un¬ 
certain what way to go. He marched, at random, along the 
banks of the river Metaurus*, and was preparing to crofs 
it, when the three armies of the enemy came up with him. 
In this extremity, he faw it would be impoflible for him to 
avoid coming to an engagement; and therefore did all 
things which could be expected from the prefence of mind 
and valour ot a great captain. He feized an advantageous 
pofl, and drew up his forces on a narrow fpot, which gave 
him an opportunity of polling his left wing (the weakeft 
part of his army) in fuch a manner, that it could neither 
be attacked in front, nor charged in flank; and of giving 
to his main battle and right wing, a greater depth than 
front. After this hafty difpofition of his forces, he polled 
himfelf in the centre, and firfl marched to attack the ene¬ 
my’s left wing; well knowing that all was at flake, and 
that he mufl either conquer or die. The battle lalled a 
long time, and was obflinatcly difputcd by both parties. 
Afdrubal, cfpecially, fignalized himfelf in this engagement, 
and added new glory to that he had already acquired by a 
feries of fhining afctions. He led on his foldiers, trem¬ 
bling and quite difpirited, again It an enemy fuperior to 
them both in numbers and rcf'olution. He animated them 
by his words, fupported them by his example, and, with 
entreaties and menaces, endeavoured to bring back thofe 
who fled; till at I aft, feeing that vitlory declared for the 
Homans, and being unable to furvive the lofs of fo many 
thoufand men, who had quitted ihcir country to follow bis 
fortune, he milled at once into the midlt of a Roman co- 

* Now called Metaio. 
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liort, and there died in a manner worthy the fotl of Harm!* 
car, and the brother of Hannibal. 

This was the moft bloody battle the Carthaginians had 
fought during this war: and, whether we confider the death 
ot the general, of the flaughter made of the Carthaginian 
forces, it may be looked upon as a reprifal tor the battle of 
Cannae. The Carthaginians loft fifty-five thoufand men*, 
and fix thoufand were taken prifoners. The Romans loft 
eight thoufand. Thefe were fo weary of killing, that fome 
perfon telling Livius, that he might eafily cut to pieces a 
body of the enemy who were flying: “ It is fit,” fays he, 
“ that fome fhould furvive, in order that they may carry 
the news of this defeat to the Carthaginians*” 

O 


Nero fet out upon his march, on the very night which 
followed the engagement. Through all places where he 
paffed, in his return, fhouts of joy and loud acclamations 
welcomed him, inftead of thofe fears and uneafineffes which 
his coming had occafioned. He arrived in his camp the 
fixth day. Afdrubal’s head being thrown into that of the 
Carthaginians^ infonhed Hannibal of his brother’s unhappy 
fate. Hannibal perceived by this cruel ftroke, the fortune 
of Carthage: “ It is done,” fays he+, “ I will no longer 
fend tiiumphant meffages to Carthage. In lofirrg Afdrubal, 
I have loft at once all my hope, all my good fortune.” He 
afterwards retired to the extremities of the country of the 


Brutiansj where he aflcmbled all his forces, who found it a 
very difficult matter to fubfifl there, as no provifious were 
font them from Carthage* 


’ Scipio conquers all Spain . Is appointed Confute and Jails 

into Africa i Hannibal is recalled . 

t 

A. m. '‘The fate ot arms was not more propitious to the Car* 
J itom ihaginians in Spain. The prudent vivacity of young Scipio 

• 513 * o Polyb. ft xi* P* * 5 ° & ft xiv. p. 677—687. Sc 1. XV. p. 689—694. Liv. 

1* xxviii. n. t—4—16—38—40—46. 1. xxix, 11, 24—36. 1. xxx. n. 20—30. 

* According to Polybius, the lofs amounted but to ten thoufand men, 
and that of the Romans to two thoufand* 1 . ii. p. 870, Edit, Growth 

+ Horace makes him fpeak thus, in the beautiful ode where this defeat is 

deferibed: 



Carthagini jam non ego nvntios 
Mittam Juptrbou Vccidit , occidit 
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had reftored the Roman affairs in that country to their 
former flourifiling Hate, as the courageous flownefs of 
Tabius had before done Italy. The three Carthaginian ge¬ 
nerals in Spain, Afdrubal foil of Gifgo, Han no, and Mago, 
having been defeated with their numerous armies, by the 
Romans, in feveral engagements, Scipio at laft poffeffed 
himfelf of Spain, and fubjefted it entirely to the Roman 
power. It was at this time that Mafiniffa, a very powerful 
African prince, went over to the Romans; and Syphax, on 
the contrary, to the Carthaginians. 

Scipio, at his return to Rome, was declared conful, being 
then thirty years of age. He had P. Licinius Craflus for 
his colleague. Sicily was allotted to Scipio, with permif- 
fion for him to crofs into Africa, if he found it convenient. 
He fet out with all imaginable expedition for this province; 
while his colleague was to command in the country whither 
Hannibal was retired. 

The taking of New Carthage, where Scipio had difplayed 
all the prudence, the courage, and capacity which could 
have been expe&ed from the greateft generals, and the con- 
queft of all Spain, were more than fufficicnt to immortalize 
his name: but he had confidercd thefe only as fo many 
Heps by which he was to climb to a nobler enterprife, and 
this was the conqueft of Africa. Accordingly he croffed 
over thither, and made it the feat of the war. 

The devaftation of the country ; the ficge of Utica, one 
of the ftrongeft cities of Africa; the entire defeat of the 
two armies under Syphax and Afdrubal, whofe camp was 
burnt by Scipio; and afterwards the taking Syphax himfelf 
prifoner, who was the mo ft powerful refource the Cartha¬ 
ginians had left; all thefe things forced them at IaR to turn 
' their thoughts to peace. They thereupon deputed thirty 
of their principal fenators, who were felc&cd for that pur- 
pofe, out of the powerful body, at Carthage, called the 
council of the hundred . Being introduced into the Roman 
general's tent, they all threw themfelves profiratc on the 
earth (fuch was the cuflom of their country) Jpokc to him 
in terms of great fubmillion, accufing Hannibal as thQ 


A. m. 

3800. 

A. Rom{" 

554 - 
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author of all their calamities, and promifing, in the name 
of the fenate, an implicit obedience to whatever the Romans 
fhould pleafe to ordain. Scipio anfwered, that though he 
was come into Africa, not for peace but conqueft, he would 
however grant them a peace, upon condition that they 
fliould deliver up all the prifoners and deferters to the Ro- 
mans; that they fliould recal their armies out of Italy and 
Gaul; fliould never fet foot again in Spain; fliould retire 
out of all the iflands between Italy and Africa; fliould de¬ 
liver up all their fhips, twenty excepted, to the viftor; 
fliould give to' the Romans five hundred thou fan d bufhels 
of wheat, three hundred thoufand of barley, and pay fifteen 
thoufand talents: that in cafe they were pleafed with thefe 
conditions, they then, he faid, might fend ambafladors to 
the fenate. The Carthaginians feigned a compliance, but 
this was only to gain time, till Hannibal fliould be re¬ 
turned. A truce was then granted to the Carthaginians, 
who immediately fent deputies to Rome, and at the fame 
time an exprefs to Hannibal, to order his return to Africa. 

A. M. He was then as was obferved before, in the extremity of 
°m Ital X- Here he received the orders from Carthage, which 
* he could not liften to without groans and almoll tears; and 
was exafperated almoft to madnefs, to fee hirnfelf thus 
forced to quit his prey. Never banifhed man* fhowed fo 
much regret at leaving his native country, as Hannibal did 
at going out of that of an enemy. He often turned his eyes 
wilhfully to Italy, accufing gods and men of his misfor¬ 
tunes, and calling down a thoufand curfes, fays + Livy, 
upon hirnfelf for not having marched his foldiers direftly 
to Rome after the battle of Canna?, whilft they were Hill 
reeking hot with the blood of its citizens. 

At Rome the fenate greatly dilfatisfied with the excufes 
made by the Carthaginian deputies in jufiification of their 
republic, and the ridiculous offer of their adhering in its 
name to the treaty of Lutatius; thought proper to refer 

* Raro quenquam aliinn patriam exilii caufa rc!in quartern mag is vurjlum abiijfe ferunt , 
quant Annibakm hojiium terra excedentcm . Rtfpexijfe fape Italia: littora et dm homi - 
nejque accujuiitem , lie ft quoque ac tuum ifijius caput txecralum, Quod non crucn- 
tum ab Camicnfi vitloria lmliicm Romam duxiflet. Lb. I. xxx. n. 23. 

+ Livy fuppofes, however, that this delay was a capital error in Hannibal, 
which he hirnfelf afterwards regretted. 
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the decifion of the whole to Scipio, who, being on the fpot 
could beft judge what conditions bed fuited the welfare of 
the date. 

About the fame time, Oftavius the praetor failing from 
Sicily with two hundred veffcls of burden, was attacked 
near Carthage by a furious ftorm, which difperfed all his 
fleet. The citizens not bearing to fee fo rich a prey cfcape 
them, demanded importunately that the Carthaginian fleet 
might fail out and feize it. The fenate, after a faint refin¬ 
ance, complied. Afdrubal failing out of the harbour, 

feized the greatefl part of the Roman fhips, and brought 

* 

them to Carthage, although the truce was dill fubfitting. 

Scipio fent deputies to the Carthaginian fenate, to com¬ 
plain of this, but they were little regarded. Hannibal’s ap¬ 
proach had revived their courage, and filled them with 
great hopes. The deputies were even in great danger of 
being ill treated by the populace. They therefore demanded 
a convoy; which was granted and accordingly two fhips 
of the republic attended them, but the magidrates, who 
were abfolutely again ft the peace, and determined to renew 
the war, gave private orders to Afdrubal (who was with the 
fleet near Utica) to attack the Roman galley when it Ihould 
arrive in the river Bagrada near the Roman camp, where 
the convoy was ordered to leave them. He obeyed the or¬ 
der, and fent out two gallics againfl the ambafladors, who 
neverthelefs made their cfcape, but with difficulty and 
danger. 

This was a frefh fubjeft for a war between the two na¬ 
tions, who now were more animated, or rather more exafpe- 
rated one againd the other, than ever; the Romans, from 
the ftrong defirc they had to revenge fo black a perfidy; 
and the Carthaginians, from a perfuafion that they were not 
now to expett a peace. 

At the fame time Lselius and Fulvius, who carried the 
full powers with which the fenate and people of Rome had 
inverted Scipio, arrived in the camp, accompanied by the 
deputies of Carthage. As the Carthaginians had not only 
infringed the truce, but violated the law of nations, in the 
perfon of the Roman ambafladors; it was natural that their 
principals Ihould order the Carthaginian deputies to be 
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feized by way of reprifal. However, Scipio*, more atten¬ 
tive to the Roman generofity, than to the demerits of the 
Carthaginians, in order not to deviate from the principles 
and maxims of his own countrymen, nor his own chara&er, 
difmiffed the deputies, without offering them the leaft in¬ 
jury., So aftonifhing an inftance of moderation, and at 
fuch ajun&ure, terrified the Carthaginians, and even put 
them to. the blufh; and made Hannibal himfelf entertain a 
ftill higher idea of a general, who, to the difhonourablc 
praftices of his enemies, oppofed only a reftitude and 
greatnefs of foul, that was ftill more worthy of admiration 
than all his military virtues. 

In the mean time, Hannibal, being flrongly importuned 
by his fellow-citizens, advanced forward into the country; 
and arriving at Zama, which is five days march from Car¬ 
thage, he there pitched his camp. He thence fent out fpies 
to obferve the poffure of the Romans. Scipio, having 
feized thefe, fo far from punilhing them, only commanded 
them to be led about the Roman camp, in order that they 
might take an exaCt furvey of it, and then fent them back to 
Hannibal. The latter knew very well whence fo noble 
an affurance flowed. After the ftrange reverfes he had met 
■with, he no longer expeCled that fortune would again be 
propitious. Wliilft every one was exciting him to give bat¬ 
tle, himfelf only meditated a peace. He flattered himfelf 
that the conditions of it would be more honourable lor him, 
as he was at the head of an army, and as the fate of arms 
might ftill appear uncertain. He therefore fent to defire 
an interview with Scipio, which was accordingly agreed to, 
and the time and place fixed. 


The Interview between Hannibal and Scipio in Africa fol¬ 
lowed by a Battle . 


A. M. 

3 8 o 3 * 
A. Kom. 

647 * 


* Thefe two generals, who were not only the mod illuflri- 
ous of their own age, but worthy of being ranked with the 

* Polyb. 1 . xv. p. 694—703. Liv. 1 . xxx. n. 29—35. 

* ’Ectkottuto av7\ju <roKhoyi(£o l U'tv@* i «■)(,«tu> r< ertov xffnOiiv Kn^ihvtu t w; rt 

£sov *y Pj/^kvo;. Polyd. 1 . xv. p, 965, Edit Gronov. 

Quibus Scipio. Etfi non induciarum mode Jules y fed ctiam jus gentium in legatis 
viola turn ejjet: tamen ft nihil ncc injlitutis populi Romani 

Jdlturum ejjc . Liv. 1 . xxx. n. 25* 


ncc fuis moril/us indignant in iis 
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moll renowned princes and warriors that had ever lived, 
meeting at the place appointed, continued lor fome time in 
a deep filence, as though they were altonifhed, and llruck 
with a mutual admiration at the light of each other. At 
laft Hannibal fpoke, and after having praifed Scipio in the 
moll artlul and delicate manner, he gave a very lively de- 
feription of the ravages of the war, and the calamities in 
which it had involved both the viftors and the vanquilhed. 
He conjured him, not to fuller himfelf to be dazzled by 
the fplendor of his vi&ories. He reprefented to him, that 
how fuccefsful foever he might have hitherto been, he 
ought however to tremble at the inconltancy ol fortune: 
that without going far back for examples, he himfelf, wlio 
was then fpeaking to him, wa,s a glaring proof of this : that 
Scipio was at that time what himfelf (Hannibal) had been 
at Thrafymene and Gannas : that he ought to make a better 
ufe of opportunity than himfelf had done, and confcnt to 
peace, now it was in his power to propofe the conditions 
oi it. He concluded with declaring that the Carthaginians 
would willingly refign Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and all die 
illands between Africa and Italy, to the Romans, That they 
mull he forced, fincc fuch was the will of the gods, to con¬ 
fine themfelves to Africa; whillt they fliould fee the Romans 
extending their conquells to the moll remote regions, and 
obliging all nations to pay obedience to their laws. 

Scipio anfwered in a few words, but not with lefs dig¬ 
nity. He reproached the Carthaginians for their perfidy, 
in plundering the Roman gallics before the truce was ex¬ 
pired, He imputed to them only, and to their iujufiice, all 
the calamities with which the two wars had been attended. 


After thanking Hannibal for the admonition he gave him, 
with regard to the uncertainty of human events, he con¬ 
cluded with defiling him to prepare for battle, unlefs he 
chofc rather to accept ol the conditions that had been al¬ 


ready propofed; to which (he obfcrvctl) fome others would 
be added, in order to punilh the Carthaginians for their hav¬ 


ing violated the truce. 

llatmibql could not prevail with himfelf to accept thefe 
conditions, and the generals left one another with the reso¬ 
lution to decide the fate of Carthage by a general battle* 
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Each commander exhorted his troops*to fight valiantly* 
Hannibal enumerated the viftories he had gained over the 
Homans, the generals he had flain, the armies he had cut to 
pieces. Scipio reprefented to his foldiers, the conquefts of 
both the Spains, his fucceffes in Africa, and the tacit con- 
feffion the enemies themfelves made of their weaknefs, by 
thus coming to fue for peace. All this he fpoke *with the 
tone and air of a conqueror. Never were motives more 
prevalent to prompt troops to behave gallantly. This day 
was to complete the glory of the one or the other of the ge¬ 
nerals; and to decide whether Rome or Carthage was to 
prefcribe laws to all other nations. 

I fhall not undertake to defcribe the order of the battle, 
nor the valour of the forces on both Tides. The reader will 
naturally fuppofe, that two fuch experienced generals did 
not forget any circumftance, which could contribute to 
the viftory. The Carthaginians, after a very obflinate fight, 
were obliged to fly, leaving twenty thoufand men on the field 
of battle, and the like number of prifoners were taken by the 
Romans. Hannibal efcaped in the tumult, and entering 
Carthage, owned that he was irrecoverably overthrown, and 
that the citizens had no other choice left, but to accept of 
peace on any conditions. Scipio bellowed great eulogiums 
on Hannibal, chiefly with regard to his capacity in taking 
advantages, his manner of drawing up his army, and giving 
out his orders in the engagement; and he affirmed, that Han¬ 
nibal had this day furpaffed himfelf, although the fuccefs 
had not anfwered his valour and conduft. 

With regard to himfelf, he well knew how to make a pro¬ 
per advantage of the viftory, and the conflernation with 
which he had filled the enemy. He commanded one of his 
lieutenants to march his land army to Carthage, whilft him- 
felf prepared to fail the fleet thither. 

He was not far from the city, when he met a vefTcl co¬ 
vered with ftreamers and olive branches, bringing ten of 
the moft confiderable perfons of the flate, as ambafl'adors to 
implore his clemency. However, he di funded them with¬ 
out making any anfwcr, and bid them come to him at Tunis, 

* Celfus hac cor port vultujnc it a lotto , ut vxdjrjm micro dicckt , Liv. 1, xxx. 

n g«. 
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where he fhould halt. The deputies of Carthage, being 
thirty in number, came to him at the place appointed, and 
fued for peace in the moft fubmiffive terms. He then called 
a council there, the majority of which were for rafing Car¬ 
thage, and treating the inhabitants with the utmoft feverity. 
But the confideration of the time which mull neceflarily 
be employed before fo ftrongly fortified a city could be 
taken; and Scipio’s fear left a fuccefTor might be appoint¬ 
ed him whilft he fhould be employed in the fiege, made him 
incline to clemency. 


A Peace concluded between the Carthaginians and the Ro - 

mans . The End of the J'econd Punic War . 


t The conditions of the peace diftated by Scipio to the 
Carthaginians were, “ That the Carthaginians fhould con¬ 
tinue free, and preferve their laws, their territories, and the 
cities they pofTeffed in Africa before the war. That they 
fhould deliver up to the Romans all deferters, flaves, and 
captives belonging to them; all their fhips, except ten tri¬ 
remes ; all their tame elephants, and that they fhould not 
train up any more for war.—That they fhould not make war 
out of Africa, nor even in that country, without firft ob¬ 
taining leave for that purpofe from the Roman people— 
fhould reftore to Mafiniffa all they had difpoflefTed either him 
or his anceflors of.—Should.furnifh money and corn to the 
Roman auxiliaries, till their ambafiadors fhould be returned 
from Rome.—Should pay to the Romans ten thoufand Eu- 
boic talents* of filver in fifty annual payments; and give a 


1 Polyb. 1. xv. p. 704.—707. Liv. 1. xxx. n. 36—44. 

# Ten thoufand Attic talents make thirty millions French money. Ten 
thoufand Euboic talents make fomething more than twenty-eight millions, 
thirty-three thoufand 1 ivrcs: bccaufc according to Budtcus the Euboic talent is 
equivalent but to fifty-fix minaiand fomething more, whereas the Attic talent 
is worth fixty mime. 

Or other wife thus calculated in Engli/h money: 

According to Budiuus, the Euboic talent is. 56 Mina?, 

56 Minas reduced to Englifli money .. 17 5 ^* 

Confcqucntly 10,000 Euboic talents make 175,050,0001. 

So that the Carthaginians paid annually . 35,000!. 

This calculation is as near the truth as it can well be brought, the Euboic ta¬ 
lents being fomething more than 5G mime. 
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hundred hoflages, who fhould be nominated by Scipio. 
And in order that they might have time to fend to Rome, 
it was agreed to grant them a truce, upon condition that 
they fhould reftore the fliips taken during the former, with¬ 
out which they were not to expeft either a truce or peace/’ 
When the deputies were returned to Carthage, they laid 
before the fenate the conditions dictated by Scipio. But 
they appeared fo intolerable to Gifgo, that riling up, he 
made a fpeech, in order to difiuade his citizens from accept¬ 
ing a peace on fuch lhameful terms. Hannibal, provoked at 
the calmnefs with which fuch an orator was heard, took 
Gifgo by the arm, and dragged him from his feat. A be¬ 
haviour fo outrageous, and fo remote from the manners of a 
free city like Carthage, raifed an univerfal murmur. Han¬ 
nibal himfelt was vexed when he reflected on what he had 


done, and immediately made an apology for it. “ As I 

left,” fays he, u your city at nine years of age, and did not 

return to it till after thirty-fix years abfence, I bad full lei- 

fure to learn the arts of war, and flatter myfelf that I have 

• # ¥ 

made feme improvement in them. As for your laws and 
cultoms, it is no wonder I am ignorant of them, and I 
therefore defire you to inftrufcl me in them.” He then 
xpatiated on the neceflity they were under of concluding 
a peace. He added, that they ought to thank the gods for 
having prompted the Romans to grant them a peace even 
on tlielc conditions. He dilcovered to them the great im¬ 
portance of their uniting in opinion; and of not giving an 
opportunity by their divifions, for the people to take an ath 
fair of this nature under their cognizance. The whole city 
came over to his opinion, and accordingly the peace was 
accepted, T he fenate made Scipio falisia£lion with regard 
to the i fhips demanded by him; and alter obtaining a truce 
for three months, they lent ambaffadors to Rome. 

Thefc Carthaginians, who were all venerable for their 
years and dignity, were admitted immediately to audience, 
Aldruhal, fm named Hcrdus, who was Hi 1 i an ineconcile- 
able enemy to Hannibal and his faction, (poke fill); and 
alter having cxeuled to the belt of his power, the people of 
Chi ill ut go, by imputing the rupture to the ambition of fom$ 
particular perfuns, he added, that, had the Carthaginians 
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liilened to Ills counfelsand thofe of Hanno, they would have 
been able to grant the Romans the peace for which they now 
were obliged to fue. “ But*,” continued he, “ wifdom 
and profperity are very rarely found together. The Ro¬ 
mans are invincible, bccaufe they never buffer themfelves 
to be blinded by good fortune. And it would be furprifing 
fliould they afct othenvife. Succefs dazzles thofe only to 
whom it is new and unufual; whereas the Romans are fo 
much accuftomed to conquer, that they are almoft infenfi- 
ble to the charms of viflory; and it may be faid ior their 
glory, that they have extended their empire, in foine mea- 
lure, more by the humaniiy they have fliown to the con*, 
quered, than by the conqucft itfelf.The other ambaffadors 
fipoke with a more plaintive tone of voice, and reprefented 
the calamitous flate to which Carthage was going to he re¬ 
duced, and the grandeur and power from which it was 
fallen i, 


The fenate and people being equally inclined to peace, 
fent full powers to Scipio to conclude it; left the conditions 
to that general, and permitted him to march back his army, 
after the treaty fliould be concluded. 

The ambaffadors defired leave to enter the city to re¬ 
deem fome of their prifoncrs, and they found about two 
hundred whom they defired to ranfom. But the fenate 
fent them to Scipio, with orders that they fliould be reftored 
without any pecuniary coufideration, ixi calc a peace fliould 
be concluded. 

The Carthaginians, on return ol then* ambaffadors, con¬ 
cluded a peace with Scipio, on the terms he him felt had 
preferibed. They then delivered up to him more than five 
hundred (hips, all which he burnt in fight of Carthage : a la¬ 
mentable fight to the inhabitants of that ill-fated city! lie 
firuck off the heads of the allies of the Latin name, and 
hanged all the citizens who were fur rendered up to him 

as delators. 


* Raro fiwul hoviinibus bovam fortunam bonamquc men tan dari• Populuvi Romanian 
co invie'hnn , cjff\ ejuod in fkuudis rebus fapcrc ct confute rd mem word. R.t hcrcle mmm- 
dim JuiJJc fi aider ficcrcnL Ex vjobitii , ./uibus nova bona fortuna pt, impotentes 
ia: It lid inf a ni re • populo Romano vftata eic props olj'oieta cx vidorui gaudia cjjr .; ac pan 
penc puree n do viclis t quatn vinccudo t viipcriam auxijje* lav* xx.x* n. 4 “* 
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When the time for the payment of the firft tax impofed 
by the treaty was expired, as the funds of the government 
were exhaufted by this Jong and expenfive war; the diffi¬ 
culty which would be found to levy fo great a fum, threw 
the fenate into a melancholy filence, and many could not 
refrain even from tears. It is faidthat Hannibal, laughing, 
was reproached by Afdrubal Hcedus, for thus infulting his 
country in its affli&ion, which he had brought upon it. 
“ Were it poffible,” fays Hannibal, “ for my heart to be 
feen, and that as clearly as my countenance, you would then 
find that this laughter which offends fo much, flows not 
from an intemperate joy, but from a mind almoft diftra&ed 
with the public calamities. But is this laughter more unfea- 
fonable than your unbecoming tears ? Then, then, ought 
you to have wept, when your arms were inglorioufly taken 
from you, your fhips burnt, and you were forbid to engage 
in any foreign wars. This was the mortal blow which laid 
us proftrate.—We are fenfible of the public calamity fo far 
only as we have a perfonal concern in it; and the lofs of 
our money gives us the moll pungent forrow. Hence it 
was that when our city was made the fpoil of the viftor; 
when it was left difarmed and defencelefs amidft fo many 
powerful nations of Africa, who had at that time taken the 
field, not a groan or a figh was heard. But now, when you 
are called on lor a poll-tax, you bewail and lament as ii ail 
were loft. Alas! I only wifli that the fubjeft of this day’s 
fear does not foon appear to you the leaft of your misfor¬ 
tunes.” 

Scipio, after all tilings were concluded, embarked in order 
to return to Italy. He arrived at Rome, through crowds of 
people, whom curiofity had drawn together to behold his 
inarch. The mo ft magnificent triumph that Rome had 
ever feen was decreed him, and the furname of Africanus 
was bellowed upon this great man; an honour till then 
unknown, no perfon before him having affumed the name 
of a vanquifhed nation. Such was the conclufion of the 
A.M. lecond Punic war, after having lafted feventcen years. 

3 8c * 

A Horn. 

646. 

Am. J. C. 
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A Jhort Reflection on the Government of Carthage , in the 

Time of the fecond Punic War . 


I fhall conclude the particulars which relate to the fe¬ 
cond Punic war, with a refle&ion of x Polybius, which 
will fhow the difference between the two commonwealths. 
It may be affirmed, in feme meafure, that at the begin¬ 
ning of the fecond Punic war, and in Hannibal’s time, 
Carthage was in its decline. The flower of its youth, and 
its fprightly vigour, were already diminifhed. It had be¬ 
gun to fall from its exalted pitch of power, and was in¬ 
clined towards its ruin: whereas Rome was then, as it 
were, in its bloom and ftrengtli of life, and fwiftly ad¬ 
vancing to the conqueft of the univerfe. The reafon of 
the declenfion of the one, and the rife of the other, is taken, 
by Polybius, from the different form of government eilab- 
lifhed in tliefe commonwealths, at the time we are now 
fpeaking of. At Carthage, the common people had feized 
upon the fovereign authority with regard to public affairs, 
and the advice of their ancient men or magiftrates was no 
longer liftened to: all affairs were tranfafted by intrigue 
and cabal. To take no notice of the artifices which the 
fa&ion oppofed to Hannibal employed, during the whole 
time of his command, to perplex him; the Angle inftance 
of burning the Roman vefTels during the truce, a perfidious 
aftion to which the common people compelled the fenate to 
lend their name and afliftance, is a proof of Polybius’s 
affertion. On the contrary, at this very time, the Ro¬ 
mans paid the highell regard to their fenate, that is to a 
body compofcd of the greateft fages; and their old men 

were liltened to and revered as oracles. It is well known 

% 

that the Roman people were exceedingly jealous of their 
authority, and efpecially in that part of it which related to 
the cleftion of magiftrates. * A century of young men, 
who by lot were to give the firft vote, which generally 
direfted all the reft, had nominated two confuls. On the 
bare remonftrance of Fabius*, who reprefented to the 


* Lib. vi, p. 493, 494. 

* Quilibct nautarum rettor unique tranquiUo 


y Liv. 1 . xxiv. n. 8. & 9. 

mart gubernare potejl ; ubi fava or fa 

tonpejlui 
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people, that in a tempeft, like that with which Rome was 
then flxuggling, the ableft pilots ought to be chofen to ileer 
their common fhip, the republic; upon this, I fay, the cen¬ 
tury returned to their fuffrages, and nominated other con- 
fids. Polybius, from this difparity of government, infers, 
that a people, thus guided by the prudence of old men, 
could not tail of prevailing over a Rate which was governed 
wholly by the giddy multitude. And indeed, the Romans, 
under the guidance of the wife counfels of their fenate, 
gained at laft the fuperiority with regard to the War confi- 
dered in general, though they were defeated in feveral 
particular engagements; and eftabliflied their power and 
grandeur on the ruin of their rivals. 

The Interval between the fecond and third Punic War. 

This interval, though confiderable enough with regard 
to its duration, fince it took up above fifty years, is very 
little remarkable as to the events which relate to Carthage. 
They may be reduced to two heads; of which the one re¬ 
lates to the perfon of Hannibal, and the other to fome par¬ 
ticular difference between the Carthaginians and Mafiniffa 
king of the Numidians. We lhall treat both feparatciy, 
but with no great extent. 

# 

Sect. I. Continuation of the Hifory of Hannibal. . 

W HEN the fecond Punic war was ended, by the 

treaty of peace concluded with Scipio, Hannibal, 
as he himfelf obferved in the Carthaginian fenatc, was 
forty-five years of age. What we have further to fay of 

this great man, includes the fpace of twenty-five years. 

♦ 

Hannibal undertakes and completes the Reformation of the 

Courts of JuJhce % and the'Trcafure oj Carthage. 

After the conclufion of the peace, Hannibal, at leaft 
in the beginning, was greatly refpe&ed in Carthage, where 

tnnj>cj}as e/l, ac turbato mri rapitur vento navis, turn viro et gubcrnatorc opus eji. 
Non Iranr/uillo tuwiganm \, Jed jam aliquot pencil is Jubmerfi ptnc fumus, Itaque qms 
ad&ubcrnautla fcdcat } Jammu cura pruvidevdum acprcccavendum nobis eJL 
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he filled the firft employments of .the llate with honour 
and applaufe. z He headed the Carthaginian forces in 
fome wars againft the Africans: but the Romans, to whom 
the very name of Hannibal gave uneafinefs, not being able 
to fee him in arms, made Complaints on that account, and 
accordingly he was recalled to Carthage. 

On his return he was appointed praetor, which feems to A. Mi 
have been a very confiderable employment, as well as of 
great authority. Carthage is therefore going to be, with 554. 
regard to him, a new theatre, as it were, on which he will 
difplay virtues and qualities of a quite different nature from 
thofe we have hitherto admired in him, and which will finiih 
the pifture of this illuftrious man. 

Eagerly defirous of reftoring the affairs of his affli&ed 
country to their former happy condition, he was perfuaded, 
that the two molt powerful methods to make a Hate flou- 
rifh, were, an exaft and equal diflribution of jufiice to all 
people in general, and a faithful management of the public 
finances. The former, by preferving an equality among 
the citizens, and making them enjoy fuch a delightful, 
undifturbed liberty, under the proteftion of the laws, as 
fully fecures their honour, their lives, and properties; unites 
the individuals of the commonwealth more clolely toge¬ 
ther, and attaches them more firmly to the flatc, to which 
they owe the prefervation of all that is moll dear and valu¬ 
able to them. The latter, by a faithful adminilcration of the 
public revenues, fupplies punftually the feveral wants and 
neceflities of the flate; keeps in referve a never-failing 
rcfource for fudden emergencies, and prevents the people 
from being burthened with new taxes, which are rendered 
neceffary by extravagant profufion, and which chiefly con¬ 
tribute to make men harbour an averfion for a government, 

Hannibal faw, with great concern, the irregularities which 
had crept equally into the adminiltration of jullice, and the 
management of the finances. Upon his being nominated 
praetor* as his love for regularity and order made him uncafy 
at every deviation from it, and prompted him to ufe his ut- 
moft endeavours to rellore it; he had the courage to attempt 
the reformation of this double abufe, which drew after it a 

•Corn, Ncp in Annib, c. 7. 

Eo 
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numberlefs multitude of others, without, dreading either 
the animofity o'f the old fatfion that oppofed hint, or the 
new enmity which his zeal for the republic mull neceflari- 
ly raife. 

b The judges exercifed the mod cruel rapine with impu¬ 
nity. They were fo many petty tyrants, who difpofed, 
in an arbitrary manner, of the lives and fortunes of the citi¬ 
zens; without there being the lead pofiibility of putting 
a dop to their injudice, becaufe they held their commiffions 
for life, and mutually fupported one another. Hannibal, as 
praetor, fummoned before his tribunal an officer belonging 
to the bench of judges, who openly abufed his power. Livy 
tells us that he was a queftor. This officer, Who was in 
the oppofite faftion to Hannibal, and had already affumed 
all the pride and haughtinefs of tlie judges, among whom 
he was to be admitted at the expiration of his prefent office, 
infolently refufed to obey the fummons. Hanriibal was 
not of a difpolition to fuffer an affront of this nature tamely. 
Accordingly, he caufed him to be feized by d lifcior, and 
brought him before the aflembly of the people. There, not 
fatisfied with levelling his refentment againft this Angle 
officer, he impeached the whole bench of judges; whofe 
infupportablfc and tyrannical pride was not rclf rained either 
by the fear of the ldtos, or a reverence for the rtiagiftrates. 
And, as Hannibal perceived that he was heard with pleafure, 
and that the loweft and mofl inconfiderable of the people 
difeovered on this occafion that they were no longer able to 
bear the infolertt pride of thefe judges, who feenied to have 
a defign upon their liberties; lie propofed a law (which 
accordingly paffed) by which it was enabled, that new judges 
lhould be chofen annually; with a claufe that none fhoulcl 
continue in office beyond that term. This law, at the fame 
time that it acquired him the lricndfhip and cllecm of the 
people, drew upon him, proportionabl}', the hatred of the 
greateff part of the grandees and nobility. 

c He attempted another reformation, which created him 
new enemies, but gained him great honour. The public 
revenues were either fquaiulered away by the negligence of 
thofe who liacl the management of them, or were plundered 


1 Liv, 1. xxxiii. n, ,|G. 


L\\\ 1. xxiii. n. 46, 47. 
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by the chief men of the city, and the magiftrates; fo that 
money being wanting to pay the annual tribute due to the 
Romans, the Carthaginians were going to levy it upon the 
people in general. Hannibal, entering into a large detail 
of the public revenues, ordered an exacl eftimate of them 
to be laid before him; enquired in what manner they had 
been applied; the employments and ordinary expences of 
the Rate; and having difeovered, by this enquiry, that the 
public funds had been in a great meafure embezzled, by 
the fraud of the officers who had the management of them, 
he declared and promifed in a full affembly of the people, 
that, without laying any new taxes upon private men, the 
republic fhould hereafter be enabled to pay the tribute to 
the Romans, and he was as good as his word. The far¬ 
mers of the revenues, whofe plunder and rapine he had 
publicly dete&ed, having accuflomed themfelves hitherto to 
fatten upon the fpoils of their country, exclaimed* vehe¬ 
mently againft thefe regulations, as if their own property 
had been forced out of their hands, and not the fums they 
had plundered from the public. 


The Retreat and Death of Hannibal* 


a This double reformation of abufes raifed great clamours 
againft Hannibal. His enemies were writing inceflantly to 
the chief men, or their friends, at Rome, to inform them 
that he was carrying on a fecret intelligence with Antiochus 
king of Syria; that he frequently received couriers from 
him ; and that this prince had privately difpalched agents to 
Hannibal, to concert, with him, the rneafures for carry ing 
on the war he was meditating; that as fome animals are fo 
extremely fierce, that it is impofiible ever to tame them, 
in like manner this man was of fo turbulent and implacable 
a fpirit, that he could not brook ealc, and therefore would, 
fooner or later, break out again. Thefe informations were 
Hfltened to at Rome; and as the tranfaftions of the 

d Liv. I xxxiii. n. 45, 49. 

* Turn viro ifi quos paver, it per aliquot annos puUiius puulatus , velut lonh crept is , 
non fur to corum vuoiibm extorto , v\fcnji a ir^tiy liuuuiuu J in AnuibalciU) ct ipjbs cut [fun 
pjii q uivrenta , infix aba nt* JL1 v. 
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ing war had been begun and carried on almoft folely by 
Hannibal, they appeared the more probable. However, 
Scipio ftrongly oppofed the violent meafures which the 
fenate were going to take, on their receiving this intelli¬ 
gence, by reprefenting it as derogatory to the dignity oi the 
Roman people, to countenance the hatred and accufations 
of Hannibal's enemies; to fupport, with their authority, 
their unjuft: paflions; and obftinately to purfue him even to 
the verv heart of his country; as though the Romans had 
not humbled him fufficiently, in driving him out of the field* 
and forcing him to lay down his arms. 

But notwithflanding* thefe prudent remonftrances, the 
fenate appointed three commifiioners to go and make their 
complaints to Carthage, and to demand that Hannibal 
fhould be delivered up to them. On their arrival in that 
city, though other things were fpecioufly pretended, yet 
Hannibal was perfeftly fenfible that himfelf was only aimed 
at. The evening being come, he conveyed himfelf on 
board a Slip, which he had fecretly provided for that pur- 
pofe; on which occafion he bewailed his country's fate 
more than his own. Scepius patriot, quain* fu or urn eventus 
miferatus. This was the eighth year after the conclufion 
of the peace. The firft place he landed at was Tyre, where 
he was received as in his fecond country, and had all the 
honours paid him which were due to his exalted merit.. 
After Haying fome time here, he fet out lor Antioch, 
which the king had lately left, and from thence waited upon 
him at Ephefus. The arrival of fo renowned a general gave 
great pleafure to the king ; and did not a little contribute to 
determine him to engage in war againft Rome; for hitherto 
he had appeared wavering and uncertain on that head. 
f In this city f a philofopher, who was looked upon as the 
greateft orator of Afia, had the imprudence to harangue 
before Hannibal, on the duties of a general, and the rules 
of the art military. The fpeech charmed the whole audi¬ 
ence. But Hannibal, being afked his opinion of it, “ I 
have feen,” fays he, “ many old dotards in my life, but 
this exceeds them all+. ,, 


f Cic, deOrat, !. ii. n. 75, 76. * It fliould, incthinks, be fuo.u 

t Hie Pam libcrc refjmdijj's fortur i multos fc dcliros fenes Jape vidiJJ'e; Sgd ejui mag is 
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The Carthaginians, juftly fearing that Hannibal’s efcape 
.would certainly draw upon them the arms of the Romans, 
fent them advice that Hannibal was withdrawn to Anti- 
ochus*. The Romans were very much difturbed at this 
news, and the king might have turned it extremely to his 
advantage, had he known how to make a proper ufe of it. 

* The firft counfel that Hannibal gave him at this time, 
and which he frequently repeated afterwards, was, to make 
Italy the feat oi the war. He required a hundred fhips, 
eleven or twelve thoufand land forces, and offered to take 
upon himfelf the command of the fleet: to crofs into Africa, 
in order to engage the Carthaginians in the war; and afteiv 
wards to make a defcent upon Italy, during which the king 
himfelf fhould be ready to crofs over, with his army, into 
Italy, whenever it fhould be thought convenient. This was 
the only thing proper to be done, and the king approved 
very much the propofal at firft. 

h Hannibal thought it would be expedient to prepare his 
friends at Carthage, in order to engage them the more 
ftrongly in his intereft. The tranfraitting of particulars, by 
letters, is not only unfafc, but alfo gives an imperfeti idea 
of things, and is never fufficiently particular. He therefore 
difpatched a trufty perfon with ample inftru&ions to Car¬ 
thage. This man was fcarcc arrived in the city, but his 
bufinefs was fufpefled. Accordingly, he was watched and 
followed; and, at laft, orders were iffucd lor his being feized. 
However, he prevented the vigilance of his enemies, and 
cfcaped in the night; after having fixed, in fcvcral public 
places, papers, which fully declared the occafion of his 
coming among them. The fenate immediately fent advice 
of this to the Romans. 


Ibid. n. 61. 


* I,iv, 1. xxxiv. n 60, 1 

quant Phormio dcliraret viilifje nminan. Stobacus Scrm. lii. gives the following ac¬ 
count of this matter, AvyiSttf aHnanf tiv!^ t7riyu.;wvT©*, oti o fxov(§) J 

rprmiyog r$-<v, tyt'htt&if vo/j.ifwv aSvvalov tivni rHTo;T>t; £» xpywv tfX’XUQttt; *r>iv tv 
vuTQig iTT i. t* Hannibal hearing a Stoic phtlofphcr undertake to 
prove, that the wife man was the only general, laughed, as thinking it impol- 
fiblc for a,man to have any (kill in war, without being long praltifcd in it. 

* ’they did more, for they fent two (hips to purfuc Hannibal, and bring 
him back; they fold oil’ his goods, rafed his houfc; and, by a public decree, 
declared him an exile. Such was the gratitude the Carthaginians (bowed 
to the greated general they ever had. Cokn. Nti\ in vita Uannib* c. 7. 
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* VilHus, one of the deputies who had been fent into Alia* 
to enquire into the ftate of affairs there, and, if poflible, to 
difcover the real defigns of Antiochus, found Hannibal in 
Ephefus. He had many conferences with him, paid him 
fever al vifits, and fpecioufly affefted to (how him particular 
efleem on all occafions. But his chief aim by all this arti¬ 
ficial behaviour, was to make him be fufpefted, and to leffen 
his credit with the king, in which he fucceeded but too 
well*. 

k Some authors affirm, that Scipio was joined in this 
embaffy; and they even relate the converfation which that 
general had with Hannibal. They tell us that the Roman 
having afked him, who, in his opinion, was the greateft cap¬ 
tain that had ever lived; he anfwered Alexander the Great, 
becaufe with a handful of Macedonians, he had defeated 
numberlefs armies, and carried his conquefls into countries 
fo very remote, that it feemed fcarce poffible for any man 
only to travel fo far. Being afterwards afked, to whom he 
gave the fecond rank; he anfwered, to Pyrrhus: for this 
king, fays Hannibal, firfl underftood the art of pitching a 
camp to advantage; no commander had ever made a more 
judicious choice of his pofts, was better {killed in drawing 
up his forces, or was more happy in winning the affe£Hon 
of foreign foldiers; infomuch that even the people of Italy 
■were more defirous of having him for their governor than the 
Romans themfelves, though they had fo long been fubjeft to 
•them. Scipio proceeding, afked him next., whom he looked 
upon as the third captain ; on which decifion Hannibal made 
no fcrivple to give the preference to himfelf. Here Scipio 
could not forbear laughing: “ but what would you have 
laid,” continued Scipio, “ had you conquered me?”— 
“ I would,” replied Hannibal, “ have ranked myfelf above 


* Ibid. 1 . xxxv. n. 14. Folyb. 1 . iii. p. 166, 167. 
k Liv. I. xxxv. n. 14. Pluuicli. in vita Flamin. 

* Polybius reprefents this application of Viiiius to Hannibal, as a preme¬ 
ditated delign, in order to render him fu (pelted to Antiochus, bccaufe of 
his intimacy with a Roman. Livy owns, that the aflair fuccecdcd as if it had 
been defined \ but, at the fume time, he gives for a very obvious rcofon, ano¬ 
ther turn to this converfation, and fays that no more was intended by it titan 
•to found Hannibal, and to remove any lean or apprehenhons he might be 
under from the Romans. 
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Alexander, Pyrrhus, and all the generals the world ever 
produced/' Scipio was not infenfible of fo refined and 
delicate a flattery, which l)e no ways expected; and which, 
by giving him no rival, feemed to infinyate that no captain 
was worthy .ot being put in companion with him* 

The anfwer, as told by 1 Plutarch, is lefs witty, and not 
fo probable. In this author, Hannibal gives Pyrrhus the 
firft place, Scipio the fecond, and hitnfeif the third. 

m Hannibal fen fib le of the coldnefs with which Antiochus 
received him, ever iince his conference with Villius or 
Scipio, took no notice ot it for fome time, and feemed infen¬ 
fible of it. But at lafi he thought it advifeable to come to 
an eclairciffement with the king, and to open his mind freely 
to him. “ The hatred,' 7 fays he, “ which I bear to the 
Romans, is known to the whole world. I bound myfeIf to 
it by an oath, from my moll tender infancy. It was this 
hatred that made me draw 7 the fword againft Rome during 
thirty-fix years. It was that, even in times of peace, drove 
me from my native country, and forced me to feek an afy- 
ium in your dominions. For ever guided and fired by the 
fame paflion, flioulcl my hopes be eluded, I will fly to 
every part of the globe, and roule up all nations againft the 
Romans. I hate them, will hate them eternally; and know 7 


42 


r* 
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that they bear me no lefs aaimofity. So long as you {hall 
continue in the refolulion to take up arms againft that 
people, you may rank Hannibal in the number of your belt 
friends. But, if other counfels incline you to peace, I 
declare to von, once lor all, addrels yourfc ll to others lor 
counfcl, and not to me/’ Such a fpeech, which came from 
his heart, and exprelled the greatcll (inccrity, Itruck the 
king, and feemed to remove all his fufpicions; fo that, he 
now refolvcd to give Hannibal a command of part of his 
fleet. 

“But what havoc is not flattery capable of making in 
courts and in tire minds of princes? Antiochus was told, 
that it was imprudent in him to put fo much confidence 
in Hannibal, an exile, a Carthaginian, wliofe fortune or 
genius might fugged, in one day, a thoufand different pro- 

1 FUu. in Pyrrho, p. 687. 

11 Liv. 1. xxxv. n. 42, 43. 


m Ibid, xi. 19. 
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jefts to him: that befides, his very fame which Hannibal 
had acquired in war, and which he confidered as his pecu¬ 
liar inheritance, was too great for a man who fought only 
under the enfigns of another: that none but the king ought 
to be the general and conduftor of the war; and that it 
was incumbent on him to draw upon himfelf only the eyes 
and attention of all men; whereas (hould Hannibal be em¬ 
ployed,-he (a foreigner) would have the glory of all viftories 
alcribed to him.”—“ * No minds,” fays Livy, on this occa- 
fion, “ are more fufceptible of envy, than thofe whofe merit 
is below their birth and dignity; fuch perfons always abhor¬ 
ring virtue and worth in others, for this reafon only, becaufe 
they are ftrange and foreign to themfelves.” This observa¬ 
tion was fully verified on this occafion. Antiochus had 

been taken on his weak fide; alow and fordid jealoufy, 

% 

which is the dcfe6t and charadteriftic of little minds, extin- 
guifhed every generous fcntiment in that monarch. Han¬ 
nibal was now (lighted and laid afide: however, the latter 
was greatly revenged on Antiochus, by the iil-fuccefs this 
prince met with; and (bowed, how unfortunate that king 
is, whofe foul i$ acceffible to envy, and his ears open to the 
poifonous infinuation of flatterers. 

° In a cou.nlel held fome time after, to which Hannibal, 
for form fake, was admitted, he, when it came to his turn 
to fpeak, endeavoured chiefly to prove, that Philip of 
Macedou ought, on any terms, to be invited into the alliance 
of Antiochus, which was not fo difficult as might be ima¬ 
gined. “ With regard,” fays Hannibal, “ to the operations 
ot the war, I adhere immoveably to my firfl opinion ; and 
had my counfels been liltened to before, Tufcany and Li¬ 
guria would now be all in a (lame; and Hannibal (a name 
that fir ikes terror into the Romans) in Italy. Though I 
fhoultl not be very well (killed as to other matters, yet the 
good and iH fuccefs I have met with, mult necellarily have 
taught me fudicicntly how to carry on a war againft the 
Romans. I have nothing now in my power, but to give 

t ♦ 

* 

° Liv. I. xxxvi. n, 7. 

9 

* Nulla ingevia tarn prtnta ad invidiam fuiit t quant corum qui genus ot for tun am Juan* 
winds nun tv quant: quia virtu tern ct hnum a/itnum mkruul, Mciliinks it is belle* 
10 jc.id ud tuiiun alien uni, 
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you my counfel, and offer you my fervice. May the gods 
give fuccefsto all your undertakings.” Hannibal’s fpeeeh 
was received with applaufe, but not one of his counfels were 
put in execution. 

* Antiochus, impofed upon and lulled afleep by his flat¬ 
terers, remained quiet at Ephefus, after the Romans had 
driven him out of Greece; not once imagining that they 
would ever invade his dominions. Hannibal, who was now 
reftored to favour, was for ever affuring him, that the war 
would foon be removed into Afia, and that he would foon 
fee the enemy at his gates: that he muft refolve, either to 
abdicate his throne, or oppofe vigoroufly a people who 
grafped at the empire of the world. This difcourfe waked, 
in fome little meafure, the king out of his lethargy, and 
prompted him to make fome weak efforts. But as his con- 
du& was unfteady, after fuftaining a great many confiderable 
Ioffes, he was forced to terminate the war by an ignomi¬ 
nious peace ; one of the articles of which was, that he fhould 
deliver up Hannibal to the Romans. However, the latter 
did not give him opportunity to put it into execution, retir¬ 
ing to the ifland of Crete, to confider there what courfe it 
would be beft for him to take. 

q The riches he had brought along with him, of which 
the people of the ifland had got fome notice, had like to have 
proved his ruin. Hannibal was never wanting in ftratagems, 
and he had occafion to employ them now, to fave both him- 
felf and his treafure. He filled feveral veffels with molten 
lead, which he juft covered over with gold and filver. 

Thefe he de.poflted in the temple of Diana, in prefence of 
feveral Cretans, to whofe bonefty, he faid, he confided all hit 
treafure. A ftrong guard was then polled on the temple, 
and Hannibal left full at liberty, from a fuppofition that his 
riches were fecured. But he had concealed them in hollow 
ftatues of brafs*, which he always carried along with him. 

And then, embracing a favourable opportunity he had of A. m. 
making his efcapc, he fled to the court of Prufias king of ^ n 3 t 8 °j* c 
Bithynia. “i* 

v Liv, xxxvt. n. 41. 

n Cornel. Nep. in Annib. c. 9 Sc 10. Juftin. 1 . xxxii. c. 4. 

* Thcfc ftatues were thrown out by him, in a place of public refort, as 
thinus of little value. Com.n, N*r. 
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It appears from hiftory, that he made fome ft ay in the 
court of this prince, who foon engaged in war with Eumenes 
king of Pergamus, a profeffed friend tp the Romans. By 
means of Hannibal, the troops of king Prufias gained feve¬ 
nd vi&ories both by land and fea. 

* He employed a ftratagem of an extraordinary kind in a 
fea fight. The enemy's fleet, confifting of more (hips than 
his, he had recourse to artifice. He put into earthen veffels . 
all kinds of ferpenfs, and ordered thefe veffels to be thrown 
into the enemy’s Ihips. His chief aim in this was to deftroy 
Eumenes; and for that purpofe it was neceffary for him to 
find out which fhip he was on board of. This Hannibal di [co¬ 
vered, by fending out a boat, upon pretence of conveying a 
letter to him. Having gained his point thus far, he ordered 
the commanders of the refpefclive veffels to employ the chief 
force of their attacks againft Eumeues’s {hip. They obeyed, 
and would have taken it, had he not .outfailed his purfuers. 
The reft of the fhips of Pergamus fuftained the fight with 
great vigour, till the earthen veflels had been thrown into 
them. At firft they only laughed at this, and were very much 
furprifed to find fueh weapons employed againft them. But 
feeing themfelvcs furrounded with ferpents which came out 
of thefe veffels, when they flew to pieces, they were feized 
•with dread, retired in diforder, and yielded the viftory tp the 
enemy. 

A. M. 1 Services of fo important a nature, feemed to fecure for 

A^Korn €ver t0 Hannibal an undifturbed afylurn at that prince’s 
^66. court. However, the Romans would not fuffer him to be eafy 

there, but deputed Q. Flam ini us to’ Prufias, to complain of 
the prote&ion he gave Hannibal. The latter eafiiy gueflcd 
the motive of this ©mbafly, and therefore did not wait till his 
enemies had an opportunity of delivering him up. At firft 
he attempted to fecure himfelf by flight; but perceiving that 
the feven fecret outlets, which he had contrived in his pa¬ 
lace, were all feized by the foldiers oi Prufias, who, by this 
perfidy, was defirous of making his court to the Romans; 
he ordered the poifon, which he had long kept for tins me¬ 
lancholy occafion, to be brought him, and taking it in his 

•Com. Ncp. in Annib, c. io, n. Juflin. 1 , xxxiii. c. 4, 

1 Liv, 1. xxxix. u. 51, 
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Rand, “ Let us,” faid he, “ free the Romans from the dif- 
quiet with which they have fo long been tortured, fince they 
have not patience to wait for an old man’s death. The 
viflory which Fiaminius gains over a naked betrayed man, 
will not do him much honour. This fingle day will be a 
lafting teftimony of the great degeneracy of the Romans. 
Their fathers fent notice to Pyrrhus, to defire he would 
beware of a traitor, who intended to poifon him, and that 
at a time when this prince was at war with them in the very 
centre of Italy; but their fons have deputed a perfon of 
confular dignity, to fpirit up Prufias, impioufly to murder 
one, who is not only his friend, but his gueft.” After 
calling down curfcs upon Prufias, and having invoked the 
gods, the proteriors and avengers of the facred rights of 
holpitality, he fwallowed the poifon*, and died at feventy 
years of age. 

This year was remarkable for the death of three great 
men, Hannibal, Philopoemen, and Scipio, who had this in 
common, that they all died out of their native countries, by 
a death little correfpondent to the glory of their afdions. 
The two firft died by poifon; Hannibal was betrayed by his 
holt; and Philopcemen being taken prifoner, in a battle 
againft the Meffenians, and thrown into a dungeon, was 
forced to fwallow adofeof poifon. As to Scipio, hebanilhed 
himfelf, to avoid an unjuft profecution which was carrying 
on againft him at Rome, and ended his days in a kind of 
obfeurity. 


The CharaEler and Eulogium of Hannibal . 

This would be the proper place for reprefenting the ex¬ 
cellent qualities of Hannibal, who refle&ed fo much glory 
on Carthage. Rut as I have attempted to draw his charac- 
ter+ elfewhere, and to give a juft idea of him, by making a 


* Plutarch, according to his cuftom afligns him three different deaths. Some, 
fays he, relate, that having wrapped his cloak about his neck, he ordered hi* 
fervant to fix his knees againft his buttocks, and not to leave twiftingtill he had. 
ftranglcd him. Others fay, that in imitation of Themiftoclcs and Midas, he 
drank bull's blood. Livy tell us, that Hannibal drank a poifon which he al¬ 
ways carried about him ; and taking the cup into his hands, cried, Let us free » 
&c. In vita flaminii . 


+ Vol. II. Of the Method of fludying and teaching the Belles Lettics, 
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•comparifon between him and Scipio, I think m'yfelf dif- 
penfed from giving his eulogium at large in this place. 

Perfons, who devote themfelves to the profeffion of arms, 
cannot fpend too much time in the ftudy of this great man* 
who is looked upon by judges, as the moll complete gene¬ 
ral, in almoft every refpeft, that ever the world produced. 

During the whole feventeen years (the time the war laft- 
ed) two errors, only, are objefted to him: firft, his not 
marching, immediately after the battle of Cannae, bis vifto- 
xious army to Rome, in order to befiege that city: fecondly, 
his fuffering their courage to be foftened and enervated, 
during their winter quarters in Capua: errors, which only 
fhow, that great men are not fo in all things; *Jummi enim 
Jimt , homines lamen; and which, perhaps, may be partly 
excufed. 

But then for thefe two errors, what a multitude of {hill¬ 
ing qualities appear in Hannibal! How extenfive were his 
views and defigns, even in his molt tender years! What, 
greatnefs of foul! What intrepidity! What prefence of 
mind mull he have pofleffed, to be able, even in the fire 
and heat of aftion, to take all advantages! With what fur- 
• prifing addrpfs mull he have managed the mindset men,that, 
amidlt fo great a variety of nations wjiich compofed his army, 
who often were in want both of money and provifions, his. 
camp was not once dillurbed with an infurrettion, cither 
again ft liimfelf Qr a:iy of his generals! With what equity, 
what moderation muft he have behaved towards his new 
allies, to have prevailed fo far, as to attach them inviolably 

A • • i * 

to his fervice, though he was reduced to the nccefiity of 
making them fuftain almoft the whole burden of the war, by 
quartering his army upon them, and levying contributions 

in their leveral countries! In fine, how fruitful muft he 

• • • • 

have been in expedients, to be able to carry on, for fo many 
years, a war in a remote country, in fpite of the violent 
oppofition made by a powerful domeftic fattion, which re- 
.fufed him fupplies of every kind, and thwarted him on all 
•occafions! It may be affirmed, that Hannibal, during the 
whole feries of this war, feemed the only prop of the fiate, 
and the’foul of every part of the empire of the Carthagu 

* Quint 11. 
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mans, who could never believe themfelves conquered till 
Hannibal con felled that he himfelf was fo. 

But that man mu ft know the chara&er of Hannibal very 
imperfe&ly, who fliould confidcr him only at the head of 
armies. The particulars we learn from hiflory, concerning 
the fee ret intelligence he held with Philip of Macedon; the 
wife counfels he gave to Antiochus, king ol Syria; the dou¬ 
ble regulation he introduced in Carthage, with regard to the 
management of the public revenues, and the adminiftration 
of juftice, prove, that he was a great ftatefman in every rc- 
fpeft. So fuperior and univcvfal was his genius, that it took 
in all parts of government; and fo great were his natural 
abilities, that he was capable to acquit himlelf in all the 
various fun&ions of it with glory. Hannibal (hone as con- 
fpicuoufly in the cabinet as in the field; equally able to fill 
the civil or the military employments. In a word, he united 
in his own perfon, the different talents and merits of all pro- 
ieilions; the fword, the gown, and the finances. 

He had forne learning; and though he was fo much em¬ 
ployed in military labours, and engaged in fo many wars, lie, 
however, found leifure to cultivate the mufes*. Several 
fmart repartees of Hannibal, which have been Iran [milted to 
us, {how, that lie had a great fund of natural wit; and this 
he improved by the molt polite education that could be be¬ 
llowed at that time, in fuch a republic as Carthage. He 
fpoke Greek tolerably well, and wrote feme books in that 
language. His preceptor was a Lacedaemonian (Solfius) 
who, with Philenius, another Lacedaemonian, accompanied 
him in all his expeditions. Both thefe undertook to write 
the hiflory of this renowned warrior. 

With regard to his religion and moral conduel, he was 
not fo profligate and wicked as he is reprefented by 11 Livy, 
44 cruel even to inhumanity, more perfidious than a Cartha¬ 
ginian; rcgardlcfs of truth, of probity, of the facred ties of 
oaths; fearlcf's of the gods, and utterly void of religion.” 
Inhuman a crudditas, perfxlia plnfquam Panic a ; nihil ver/\ 
nihilJ'anEli, nullus damn mttus % nullum jusjwandiun , nulla 

“ Lib. xxl. n. 4. 

* Atqxii hk tantus vir, taMifque Ml is dp rictus, von mhil tan ports tribult Utterly 
$tc % Corn, Nf.i\ in vit. Aimib. cap. jj. 
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religio . x According to Polybius he rejefted a barbarous 
propofal that was made him before he entered Italy, and 
this was to eat human flefh, at a time when his army was in 
abfolute want of provifions. y Some years after, fo far irom 
treating with barbarity, as he was advifed to do, the dead 
body of Sempronius Gracchus, which Mago had fent him; 
he caufed his funeral obfequies to be folemnized in prefence 
of the whole army. We have feen him on many occafions, 
fhowing the higheft reverence for the gods; and z Juftin, 
who copied Trogos Pompeius, an author worthy of credit, 
obferves, that he always fhowed uncommon wifdom and 
continence, with regard to the great number of women 
taken by'him during the courfe of fo long a war ; infomuch 
that no one would have imagined he had been born in Afri¬ 
ca, where incontinence is the predominant vice of the 
country. Pudicitiamque. eum tanlam intar tot captivas habu - 
ut in Africa natum quivis negaret . 

His disregard of wealth, at a time when he had fo many 
opportunities to enrich himfelf by the plunder of the cities 
he {formed, and the nations he fubdued, fhows, that he knew 
the true and genuine ufe which a general ought to make of 
riches, viz . to gain the affe&ions of his foidiers, and to at¬ 
tach allies to his interell, by diffufing his beneficence on 
proper occafions, and not being fparing of his rewards: a 
very effential quality, and at the fame time as uncommon in 
a commander. The only ufe Hannibal made of money was 
to purchafe fuccefs ; firmly perfuaded that a man who is at 
the head of affairs, is fufiiciently recompenfed by the glory 
derived from victory. 

*He always led a very regular, auflere life; and even in 
times of peace, and in the midft of Carthage, when he was 
inverted with the firft dignity of the city, we are told that he 
never ufed to recline himfelf on a bed at meals, as was the 
curtom in thofe ages, and drank but very little wine. So 

x Excerpt, c Polyb. p. 33. 

y Exccrpi. c Diocl. p. 1182, Liv. 1 . xxx. n. 17. 1 Lib. xxxii.c. 4. 

* Cibi potionifqtte dejitkrio natural ), nonvohiptatc , modus % finitus. Liv. 1 . xxi. n. 4. 

Conjlat Anmbtdcm utc turn cum Romano ton ant cm bcllo Italia contrcvwt % ncc cum re- 
vtrfus Carthaginm fummum irnperium tenuity aut cup ant cm canajjc , aut plus quam fatario 
u>ii induljijjc, Justin* L xxxii. c. 4. 
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regular and uniform a life may ferve as an illuflrious exam¬ 
ple to our commanders, who often include, among the pri¬ 
vileges of war, and the duty of officers, the keeping of 
fplendid tables, and living luxurioufly. 

But notwithftanding thefe eulogiums, I do not however 
pretend to juftify entirely all the errors and defefts with 
which Hannibal is charged. Though he poflefied an aflem- 
blage of the mo ft exalted qualities, it cannot be denied but 
that he had fome little tin&ure of the vices of his country; 
and that it would be difficult to excufe fome aftions and 
circumftances of his life. a Polybius obferves, that Han- 
nibal was accufed of avarice in Carthage, and cruelty in 
Rome. He adds, on the fame occafion, that people were 
very much divided in opinion concerning him; and it would 
be no wonder, as he had made him felt fo many enemies in 
both cities, that they fhould have drawn him in difadvan- 
tdgeous colours. But Polybius is of opinion, that though 
it fhould be taken for granted, that all the defefls with 
which he is charged are true; we yet ought to conclude, 
that they were not fo much owing to his nature and difpo- 
fition, as to the difficulties with which he was furrounded, 
in the courfe of fo long and laborious a war; and to the 
complacency he was obliged to fhow to the general officers, 
whofe a Hi fiance he abfolutely wanted, for the execution of 
the various enterprifes; and whom he was not always able 
to reftrain, any more than he could the foldiers who fought 
under them. 

3 Excerpt, c. Polyb. p. 34 & 37. 
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